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“Bur a8 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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VOLUME XXvV. 


Che Judependent. : 


4 THIRTEENTH CENTURY PAR- 
ABLE. 





BY H. 4H. 
Wasx good Saint Louis reigned in France as 


divine Bishop of Paris, ministering 

[pall the churches, kept them pure and glad, 

There came one day a learned man, who had 

from distant provinces to find 

fis Bishop and unload his burdened mind. 

Entering the Bishop’s presence, he began 

Tospeak ; but sobs choked all his voice. Tears 
Tan 


like rain from out his eyes,and no words 
came 
To tell his grief. Then said the Bishop : 
pee “ Shame 

Not thyself 60 deeply, Master. No man 

So sins but that the gracious Jesus can 
Forgive an hundred thousand fold more guilt 
Than his, and cleanse it by his dear blood 

” 


“] tell you, Sire,” the Master said, “I must 
Forever weep. Iam accursed. I trust 
Not in the holy altar sacrament 
As taught to us. I cannot but dissent 
From all the Church doth say of it ; and yet 
I Kiow my doubts are but temptations set 
By Satan’s self to sink my soul to Hell. 
dy! Gire, I am # wretched Infidel.”’ 
Then said the gentle Bishop : 
“ This one thing 
Tell me, O honest Master, do they bring 
Thee pleasure, these dark doubts ?”” 
' “Qh! no, my Sire,” 
The weeping Master said. “They burn like 


Within my bones.” 

“ And could thy lips to speak 

Tay doubte be bought by gold? And woulds’t 
thou seek 
Toshake a brother’s faith ?”’ 

“T, Sire!” exclaimed 

The Master. “‘I! I would be bruised and 
maimed, 

4nd torn from limb to limb, ere I would say 

Such words.” 
Then said the Bishop, smiling: ‘‘ Lay 
Aside now for a space thy grief and fear, 
Andlisten. Soon my meaning will appear, 
Though it be strangely hid at first below 
My words. 
_ Thou know’st that war is raging now 
Between the King of England and of France; 
Thou knows’t that of our castles greatest 
chance 

Of loss has La Rochelle, there in Poitou, 

lying 60 near the border. If to you 

The King had given La Rochelle to hold, 

And unto me, no less true man and bold, 

Perhaps, the Castle of Laon to keep, 

Ter in the heart of France, where I might 
sleep 

Allday, all night, unharmed, if so I chose— 

fo safe beyond the reach of all our foes 

lies Laon—when the war is ended who 

Ought from the King to have the most thanks ? 

~~ You, 
Who La Rochelle had saved by bloody fights, 


Thee,” said the Bishop, in most gentle tone, 
“My heart is like the Castle of Laon. 
ions, doubts cannot my soul assail. 
, I say that thou, who dost prevail 
such foes of Satan’s mustering, 
Artfour times pleasing to the Heavenly King, 
Where I am once ; and thy good fortress, kept, 
hall win thee glory such as saints have wept 
Towin! Go, joyful! Put thy sorrow by. 
art far dearer to the Lord than L.” 
earce dared the Master trust such words as 
} _ these; 
Tat allent, grateful, fell upon his knees 
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Until the Bishop blessed him. Then he went 
Away in solemu wonder and content. 


They lie in graves, the saints who knew this 
tale, 

The King, the Bishop, and the Seneschal, 

And him who doubted—rest. their souls in 
peace— 

And even mention of their names men cease 

To make. But, knowing all, as they must 
know, 

Of God, who roam his universes through, 

Untrammeled spirits, they could tell to men 

To-day no deeper truth than was told then, 

To cheer and comfort him who fighteth well 

To save a heart besieged like La Rochelle. 

— 


THE HOUSE UPON THE HILL. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





“T HAVE but drouble, and that is life,” 
said once a poor, sad German boy, homesick 
in this strange land. If Margaret Earl had 
been brought to confession, she might have 
used the same words, in another sense. She 
was young, rich, beautiful, and bored. Her 
greatest discomfort arose, probably, from 
the fact that she had nothing that she was 
obliged todo. She had left school, three 
years before, with the usual accomplish- 
ments, and returned home to Ear!l’s Village, 
as the brisk little manufacturing town 
where she lived was called. Her father 
owned the great mills that gave life and 
business to the place he had founded and 
on which he had bestowed his own name. 
His stately stone mansion (a marvel of arch- 
itectural beauty, as well as of luxury and 
convenience) stood on the brow of a high 
hill, overlooking on one side the village 
which was his property, and on the other a 
stretch of such smiling landscape, such di- 
versity of hill and dale and wood and 
stream, as makes the New Englanders 
native soil more beautiful to his memory 
than the fairest lands he sees elsewhere. 

Jonathan Earl had the best of every- 
thing for his own, so far as he knew how 
to procure it. Hecould not have discrim- 
inated, perhaps, between a good and a poor 
copy of an old master—the tender senti- 
ment of Millaisor the dainty grace of 
Hamon would have been lost on him; but 
he bought such pictures as he was told 
were good, and he bad a thorough under- 
standing of the merits of upholstery, and 
carving, and china and silver,so that his 
house was substantially and admirably ap- 
pointed. Mrs, Earl, whom he married in 
the days of his early struggles, would not 
have been adapted to the grandeur of this 
new home; but then she had the rare 
good sense and obligingness of dis- 
position to die out of it nearly as soon as 
it was put in complete order and while 
Margaret was still in boarding-school. 
Since then the establishment had been pre- 
sided over by a housekeeper, who was 
well-clothed, well-mannered, and of ad- 
mirable executive ability, quite in keeping, 
you perceive, with the rest of Mr. Earl’s 
Possessions. 

In the stables were thoroughbred -horses 
for riding and driving. There were carri- 
ages and coachmen; everything, in short, 
which a prosperous man could procure to 
make his home comfortable. Of all this 
luxury Margaret came into possession when 
she finished her boarding-achool life. Mrs. 
Denby, the housekeeper, managed. every- 
thing so perfectly that the young lady had. 
no opportunity for criticism, much less for 
interference. A lady’s maid was ready to 
sow up even the tiniest rent in her glove, 





She had nothing required of her, except to 
amuse herself; and this becomes, oddly 
enough, @ hard task when it is the business 
of life. 

Society would have been Miss Earl’s 
natural occupation; but the Man in the 
Moon must be lonely by virtue of his very 
position. He would catch a fall if he tried 
to reach down and shake hands with other 
people. Something the same disadvantage 
attends living in a palace when all your 
neighbors are cottagers. There was really 
no society for Miss Margaret Earl. There 
was, to be gure, a village doctor; but he was 
an old man, and his only son was swim- 
ming in that city whirlpool which draws 
away and swallows up all the best young 
men from our New England country towns. 
The parson was old, too, and childless; 
and there was nobody in Earl’s Village of 
Mistress Margaret’s kind. She had a good 
education, for she was thoroughgoing, like 
her father; and when study had been her 
business she had pursued it faithfully, 
though she had no especial delight in it. 
Margaret Earl, let me say here, was thorough- 
ly honest; she was graceful, and gracious, 
and sweet, and womanly, and impetuous, 
and self-indulgent, and passionate, and ten- 
der, and forty other contradictory. things ; 
but no other trait so individualized her as 
her absolute honesty. She was as honest 
with herself as with others; and this is a 
rarer virtue than we are apt to acknowl- 


She liked reading, but not with enthu- 
siasm. She was fond of poetry, in an indo- 
lent way; and she sang little songs and bal- 
lads as I have never heard any one else sing 
them—with asad, passionate fervor that stole 
into your very heart. But she had noone to 
sing to at Earl's Village, and she grew tired 
of singing to herself. She was getting abso- 
lutely weary of her serene comfort, tired of 
having nothing to do and nothing to wish 
for, when one night Parson Welles was 
seized with an apoplectic shock, and the 
turning wheel of fortune brought a new and 
young minister to fill his place. 

The Rev. Ralph Pentecost had been grad- 
uated from Yale College; and afterward had 
been run through the theological mold at 
East Windsor, and should have come out a 
burning and shining light of Calvinism, ex- 
cept that nature was a little too strong for 
theology, and he did not find it possible to 
be quite severe enough to do justice to his 
teachers. 

The first Sunday he preached at Ear!l’s 
Village Miss Earl went to church. She 
always went, in fact, for there was nothing 
else to do. When the Rev. Mr. Pentecost 
surveyed his congregation, as they stood up 
while the first hymn was sung, he noticed 
among them a tall, slight, high-bred looking 
girl, with dark eyes and yellow hair, and 
fair, delicate face, with faint color, and ten- 
der, sensitive mouth, and a charm of man- 
ner and movement which quite distinguished 
her among the rest of his common-place 
congregation. 

She, in turn, saw a man of another type 
than the prosperous business men, young 
and agreeable enough, some of them, whom 
her father was accustomed to bring home 
to sumptuous dinners. Ralph Pentecost 


was. what some people call a man of genius; 


but. genius is a, cheap and much-abused 
word, though a most rare and costly pos- 
session. Mr. Pentecost was not: really a- 
man of genius, but a man of feeling. Cul- 
ture had.not been wasted upon him. He 
was capable of ardently loving and. faith-. 
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fully seeking the very best, and there was 
a fervor in his tones, a magnetism in his 
presence which enabled him to move others 
as people can only be moved by the force 
of a sympathetic, impressionable tempera- 
ment. He was a clean, pure man—clean 
of soul and of life—with a certain dainty 
delicacy about him, like a woman’s, per- 
haps, yet with no suspicion of effeminacy. 
He was tall, and rather slender than stout, 
though his muscles were those of a boating 
man, and “‘ his strength was as the strength 
of ten, because his heart was pure.” 

When he spoke, his voice pleased Miss 
Earl. It was so perfectly modulated and 
his accents were so clear and pure. She 
listened at first merely for the new pleas- 
ure of hearing a finished speaker, for she 
had been accustomed to pay scant atten- 
tion to Parson Welles. But soon his words 
began to move her, as no words had ever 
moved her before. They spoke to the slum- 
bering earnestness of her nature, they 
made her feel that time wa3 so short and 
eternity so long; it mattered little what 
we had here, but it mattered infinitely what 
we did here. The sermon would read like 
commonplace, I dare say, if I should write 
it out; but, spoken as Ralph Pentecost 
uttered it, it seemed to Margaret Earl like 
the blast of a trumpet summoning her to a 
new life. He made the way hard with no 
creed or dogma. The life of Christ had 
been given for an example and the friend- 
ship of Christ proffered as help and cheer. 
Who so cold and blind as to reject this in- 
finite blessing ? 

When the service was over, Jonathan Earl 
was, as usual, the first to extend to the new 
minister the hand of congratulation and hos- 
pitality. If there were apy ostentation about 
this, it was, at least, a very kindly ostenta- 
tion and quite unconscious. He was the 
creator, so to say, of Earl’s Village. Who 
so fit as he to step forward as its representa- 
tive man? So he insisted on taking Mr, 
Pentecost home with him to dine, and the 
young minister looked at Margaret and con- 
sented. 

‘* And is that all,” you ask, with impatient 
discontent, ‘‘of which you are making a 
story? A pretty girl and a good, gentle- 
manly young parson fall in love with each 


other? Why, it’s as common as bread and 
butter.” 


Not quite, even if that were all. Love is 
not the pebble at your feet, but the rare 
diamond which very few among the’ million 
are so blest to find; and there are tules far 
less worth telling than the tender idyl of a 
passion ardent yet pure. But my story will 
prove quite other than this peaceful chron- 
icle of a placid joy. 

Ralph Pentecost was safe (so he would 
have said) from all Miss Earl’s charming, 
charm she never so wisely. He wore un- 
seen armor. He was not a vain man, and the 
thought that the heiress of Jonathan Earl 
would ever love him or could be won by 
him, however he head striven, never entered 
bis mind. She would, in any event, have 
been far out of his reach, he honestly be- 
lieved. His own peace, however, might 
have been in danger (be acknowledged that 
to himself), were it not that, as 1 have said, 


-he wore armor and he believed it arrow- 


proof. Doubly safe, therefore, what more 
natural than that he should accept the con- 
stant invitations (sometimes from Miss 
Earl, sometimes from ber father) that sum- 
moned him to the house on the bill; until, 
at last, to go uninvited and continually be- 
came his habit, 






What morc natural, also, than that these 


two young people, each alone in an‘unceft-; 
genial Manufacturing village, kindred af 


they were in age, in taste, in manners—both 
graceful aud both bandsome—should fiud 
friendship’ pleasant, and «should talk and 
read and sing together like two fresh, happy, 
innocent souls;as they were? If only it 
were always June, we could twime rose gar- 
lands every day in the year. 

It was early spring when Ralph Pentecost 
came to Earl’s Village; and the first of 
August afterward his summer vacation be- 
gan. He went to say good-bye to’ Margaret 
Earl in the long summer twilight of his last 
day. It was a dangerous hour. A soft 
languor was in the air. The clouds veiled 
the burning glory of their sunset splendor 
behind a mist which, glittering itself with 
radiance, made vague the distant outlines of 
sky and hill. A lingering wind fluttered 
the leaves, and a cicada sbrilled in the dry 
grass. The earth seemed in a dream, and 
dreamily the young man walked along the 
green ways toward the house upon the hill. 
As he drew near, he heard Margaret singing 
@ quaint old ballad to a quaint old tune. 
The drawing-room opened by glass doors 
upon the piazza, and these were thrown 
wide, so that, going up the walk, he could see 
her pure white dress, her softly-flowing 
golden hair, her figure drooping a little over 
the keys she touched, and hear her fresh 
young tones, with the something sad in 
them the French call tears in the voice, 
stealing out to the listening dusk : 

“ When my Love and I lie dead, 
Both together on one bed, 


Shall it first be truly said, 
*Fate was kindly. They were wed.’ 


“ When they come the shroud to make, 
Some sweet soul shall say, ‘ Awake 
Vrom your long white sleep, and take 
Feast of kisses, for love’s sake.’ 


“ And, though we nor sée nor hear— 
Safe from sorrow, safe from fear, 
Both together on one bier— 

We shall feel each other near. 


“Oh! my Lover, oh! my Friénd, 
This I know to be the end— 
Only when our ashes blend 
Will our heavy fortunes mend,” 

The sad old song, in the voice so fresh 
and young, and yet with the lonesome chord 
in it, moved him strangely. He stood still 
until the last tremulous strain of the after 
melody had died away, and then he stepped 
inside. 

** Margaret,” he said, softly, not quite 
knowing what he did; and, as she came 
toward him, there was atill sunset light 
enough to show him that the face that had 
been lily-white before was rose-red now 
What had he been doing? 

‘*How sad your song was,” he remarked, 
with an embarrassment and a struggle to say 
something he bad never experienced in her 
presence before. 

‘* Yes, I always like sad music best; per- 
haps because, until you came, my own only 
trouble had been bow to pass away my time.” 

“And since I came?” It was dangerous 
ground, but the question asked itself. 

“Since? You have made life solemn for 
me by teaching me its meaning; and now 
my trouble is that I am afraid to be idle 
and have not yet learned what to do. When 
yeu come back you must helpme. Do you 
stay away a whole month?” 

“Yes, a month—time enough for you to 
forget me and my teachings together.” 

How could she answer him? To say so 
much and no more was cruel, and he read 
his condemnation in her face. What was 
this new something shining from her eyes, 
kindling her cheeks? Could it be that she, 
who had seemed to him as far removed from 
his aspiration 

“ As the stars from the mountain-top be, 

Or the pear! in the depths of the sea, 

From the portionless king that would wear it "— 
could it be that she might be his for the woo- 
ing? He shivered with a swift, keen pain. 
Something had pierced his unseen “armor. 
Hemust get away and think. It might be 
that his case was not altogethér desperate. 
He took her hand a moment; and he knew 
that his own trembled. 

“I cannotstay,” he said—“not even to say 
good-bye to your father. You must do that 
forme. When I come back I shall have a 
story to tell you—perhaps I shall need your 
help.” 

“T think you will not ask help from me in 
vain,” she pledged herself, rashly; and then’ 
they- loosed each other's hands, and Rev. 
RBalpb Peptecoss went beck again the way he 
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had cone... But the dusk-had deepened, and 

already into-the wide blue sky, still-faintly 
pink with the reflection of the sunset, a star 
or two had trembled, _The wind had risen a 
little, too, ‘and was sighing’ ite’ complaint 
through the responsive foliage. ‘Theré: was 
an eternal Woe, he felt, with which creation 
groaned. Had he been foolish enough to 
think to eseape it? => 

You have guessed that the unseen armor 
he wore was a womian’s love. In his col- 
lege days he had wooed her—loving her, as 
he thought. His mother had died during 
his first college year, and he had always 
been a mother’s boy. It was no wonder 
that, with his bereavement so new and his 
heart so aching for sympathy, he should 
have sought for healing at a woman’s hands. 
Loneliness is the fruitful mother of half the 
college engagements which forge life-long 
fetters for so many young men. If his 
mother bad been living and his home near 
at hand, Ralph Pentecost never would have 
fancied himself in love with Lucilla Payne. 
As it was, he found her home a pleasant 
substitute for his own, and her petting con- 
soled him somewhat for the mother-petting 
he had Jost forever. To go.to see her in his 
hours of leisure beeame a habit; and he 
thought this chain that habit forged was the 
golden thread of love. 

Before he left college he had become en- 
gaged to her, and since then the engage- 
ment had gone on as placidly as any other 
tie. There had been none of the feryor of 
passion about it. He had thought. of Lucil- 
la as his future wife; and a quiet, peaceful 
home, where she would care for his com- 
forts and see that he was not disturbed 
while he wrote his sermons, had been the 
boundary of his desires. There had been 
no ecstacy in these visions, no sweet stir 
and tumult of longing, This must either 
have been left out of him by nature or held 
in check by grace, he had_ hardly decided 
which. Meantime he wrote to Lucilla once 
a week, telling her all those outside interests 
of his life that it concerned her to know. 
When he was called to Earl’s Village there 
was an understanding, rather implied than 
expressed, that this would bring his mar- 
riage near; and in this same summer vaca- 
tion he had intended to fix all his plans. 

He went to New Haven the day after his 
parting with Miss Earl. The quiet city was 
fair and peaceful asever. Her elms arched 
as greenly, her college walks were pleas- 
ant as of old in their shady stillness. Nor 
was Lucilla changed. She. was not the 
kind of woman speedily to grow old. ‘She 
took life placidly. She had no keen emo- 
tions to wear her nerves, no fiery soul to 
burn away her tissues. Buta change was 
somewhere. Ralph Pentecost wondered if 
it could be in himself. He looked at Lucilla 
—a round little dumpling of a woman, with 
busy hands and mild eyes and smooth hair, 
a good woman. No danger that she should 
be otherwise; for her pulses were always 
regular and she had no foes within herself 
to fight; a woman, too, who loved him as 
loyally, as steadfastly, and, if the truth 
must be told, as unsentimentally as she 
loved her father and mother. He ought to 
be satisfied. Were not these zood, sterling, 
practical qualities the very best security for 
his future? He hated himself for his secret 
discontent. 

Fortunately, Lucilla expected little in 
the way of demonstration. Whatever pet- 
ting there was in the old days had been 
mostly from her tohim and of a thorough- 
ly mnromantic kind. She had been wont: to 
brush his hairor to hold his bead on her 
shoulder while be took a nap. He laid his 
head in the old place now; but the old rest 
would not come. His closed eyes ‘beheld a 
vision’ of which Lacilla lite knew—a 
languid summer sunset, with hill and sky 
veiled in softly radiant. mists, woman, 
white-robed and golden-haired, singing to 
‘a quaint old tune: 

“Oh! my Lover, » ! my Friend, 
This I know tu be the end— 
Only when our ashes biend 
Will our heavy fortunes mend.” 

For two weeks he bore his silent pain. 
Then came a night beset with fearful visions; 
and the next morning he came down with 
lips set ‘in tense lines and a strange‘ white- 
ness in his face. 

“Lucilla,” he said; quietly, “Iam going 


‘to-day to Earl’s Village.” 


He was ‘prepared for remonstrance; but 





‘be made fione, All their plans for. the 





future were’ still: unsettled. 
them to thé last; for le-waé to 


left 
re & 


in hié beart to urge bim on, But Lucilla 
didnot refer to this; she only looked up in 
quiet expectation of his reasons. It was 
not altogether easy to set them forth. 

“It is only the stuff that dreams are made 
of," he said. “I have passed through 
strange thifags the past night; and I know 
I cannot tell you how it is, but I know that 1 
am urgently needed there, and that I shall 
be sorry all my life if I do not go. As soon 
as I can I will come again, and say all that 
this summons, for it seems to me a summons 
sharp and urgent, compels me to leave un- 
said now. 

Mr. Pentecost was met by his landlady in 
Earl’s Village with exclamations of wonder 
and rejoicing. She thought he was to be 
gone 8 month; it was such a good thing 
that he had come back. A kind of low 
fever had broken out among the mill people, 
and it looked as if there would be need 
enough of a minister before they got through. 

This, then, was the thing for which: he had 
been summoned. Well, he would not shrink 
from the uttermost giving up of himself; 
but, first of all, he must’ know what he had 
to give up—he must see Margaret. There 
was One question that she must decide for 
him—sbe and no other. So again, in the 
summer sunset, he walked toward the house 
on the hill. This time the sun hung low—a 
great red ball of fire on the horizon’s edge. 
The air seemed throbbing with heat, but no 
breeze sighed and no leaf stirred, As he 
drew near the house, no voice stole from the 
open windows. All was still—almost, it 
seemed to him, with the'stillness of death. 
He rang the bell, and, asking for Miss Earl, 
was told that she had been all day among 
the sick people, but was at home now. 

Soon she came to him; her face, he 
thought, almost as white as her dress or as 
the lilies of renunciation in her bosom. 

“‘I came back,” he said, ‘‘ because I was 
sent. I know why now. But before I be- 
gin my work for others there is something I 
must know for myself, and you must tell 
me.” 

Then came the story of his engagement to 
Lucilla Payne. 

“] was content enough,” he concluded, 
“until I knew you. I was a stranger to the 
face of love, and I thought this placid 
friendship was the real thing. I must have 
loved you from the first; but I did not know 
it till that last oight, and then I hurried 
away to flee from temptation. Why did you 
follow me, Margaret? I could not shut my 
eyes, by night or day, that I did not see your 
face, in the glory of its golden hair; and 
clearer than all the sounds around me was 
the memory of your voice. Could you love 
me, Margaret?” 

“I do,” she said, quietly. 

“Then, if you love me, you will be mine. 
Is it not so? + You and I are two; Lucilla is 
one. Shall two be sacrificed for one? She 
does not and cannot love as we do; it is 
not in hernature. Tell me that I may give 
her up, and that you will fill my cup of life 
with blessing!” 

I have said that Margaret Earl was, above 
all, honest—honest with herself, as with 
others.. She looked straight through all 
shams and sophistries, and set the right on 
one side and her desires on anotber. 

*“*I love you,” she said, “with all the 
strength of my soul.” Butshe said it so 
solemnly that no lover’s pride and joy kin- 
dled his face at her avowal, nor did he put 


outa finger to touch her; he only sat still 


and waited for what was tocome. “If this 
life were all,” she went on, “I should say 
that we would do this wrong to another and 
secure our own happiness. I should know 
that it would be wrong; still I should do it, 
for I should not be strong enough to give 
you up forever.’ But you taught me, in the 
very first sermon I heard you preach, that 
this life is not forever; that it is but the ves- 
tibule through which we enter the real tem- 
ple.. Ilove you'so that I am strong enough 
to wait. I had rather wait than to feel that 
you: had fallen below my ideal of you, at 
another's cost. You ean give Lucilla all 
that you have ever given her—all that you 
have taught her to'expect—and you must.” 

“But you,” he said, passionately—“ you, 
my darline ? I will not think’ for myself, I 
do not; but if you love me I could make 
‘you bappy. And must I throw your hap- 








Piness away? Can you bear it? I cong 


st ~pot bear to give yon ap to andther” 
month, and there was no lover's eagerness |- 


“I think you will not have that to bear” 
she said, with a strangely sweet smile that 
he remembered long afterward. “ But I can 
bear very well that you should give tole - 
cilla all that you can, My part of YOu she 
will not have; but to ber own’ she has full 
right. It is happiness enough for Me to 
know that I shall not be lonely in the long 
ages afterward.” ~em 

For two weeks after that Ralph Pentecog, 
was busy night and day among the People 
in the village. He helped to nurse the sick, 
to comfort the fearful, to bury the dead, 
During all this time he did not see Margaret 
except when they met beside some sick. 
for her ministrations ef mercy were as cop. 
stant as his own. At last, one day, then 
came to him a messenger with @ note from 
her containing only four words: 

“Tam ill. Come.” 

He found her fever-flushe1, yet beauufy)— 
more beautiful, it seemed to him, than ever, 
A light that looked like # gleam of wiumph 
was in her eyes; and the lips that curyeg 
with her soft smile of welcome were red, 4 
if they had been, as men said once of Fair 
Rosamond’s, “ double-dyed.” 

“T sent for you at once,” she said, putting 
out her little, burning fingers, ‘* because { 
had seen so many of them wandering jy 
their minds, and I wanted to be sure of gay. 
ing a few things to you.” 

He could not speak. He knelt besidy 
her and buried his face in the bed-clothes, 
sobbing in such a passion of despair asit 
was pitiful to see. She laid her hand upoa 
his hair. 

‘“*T feared this,” she said, ‘‘ and that was 
why I felt that I must see you in timeto 
comfort you. Don’t grieve, my darling 
when I am so glad.” 

“Glad because you think you will die, 
and go out of the world where I am!" he 
cried, in sad and bitter amazement, lifting 
his head, at last, to look at her. 

“‘No, dear; not that. I ought to be glad 
that I shall see God; but that is not it, either, 
and he is great enough to forgive me if 1 
think of him too little and of you too 
much. Iam glad that I am going out of 
your sight, because that will make it casioe 
for you to do your duty. And I bad rather 
be to you your fair young Margaret, as you 
called me once, and not a woman growing 
old and gray and changed. Change is for 
the others; I shall be always what you 
have known me. [ think I shall not be 
faraway from you ever. When you live 
bobly and unselfishly and faithfully I shall 
know it, and I believe you will feel m 
near. And when the end comes, dear heart, 
it will be coming bome.” 

“What else passed at the interview n0 
one ever knew. So far as I have written, 
he told it long afterward to the one dea 
and close friend he ever made. But noon 
knows what else there was—of toth 
plighted for the life beyond, of last words 
and last kisses, whose sweetness should 
consecrate him for noble living and go 
down witb her into the still grave. 

For Margaret died. He never saw het 
alone again after that day. He it was who 
said the last prayer over her grave; for she 
had begged this of bim, and he would have 
obeyed her, at no matter what cost. 

Jonathan Earl's grief was something terri. 
ble to see; but be never forgot Margaret's 
last words. ‘* You have lived altogether for 
me hitherto,” she said. ‘‘ Now God means 
that you shall help to do his work in the 
world.” 

Those words bore fruit long afterward ia 
her father’s life, 

As for Ralph Pentecost, he went on with 
his work, and he did not leave Earl's Village , 
till the fall winds had brought healing 
the people. The fever did not touch bim. 
He had hoped that it might; but still “his 
strength was as the strength of ten.” 

When all was over, he went to Lucilla, 
and brought ber back with him as his wife. 
It had been Margaret’s wish, and I think 
that Lucilla was bis natural comforter, 98 
she had been when his mother died. Tohet 
he gave all that he had ever given her—the 
affections born of habit and of reliance, It 
was a tie not unworthy or debasing, but it 
was 8 tie of this world. He never spoke 
her of bis “fair young Margaret.” That 
was of the life that is to come. No, I. 
mean it was“of" the” life which is u 
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qeroally. The Rev. Ralph Pentecost was a 
, husband, a faithful friend, a zealous 
worker for God and man; but there was one 
pour which, if possible, he always passed 
sione. At nightfall he liked to go away by 
himself and—remember. It was his fancy, 
po doubt, for, a8 I told you, he had a nature 
dogularly emotional and impressible; but 
sometimes, when he had conquered in some 
fight with the world, the flesh, and the 
Devil, he seemed to hear a gentle “ well 
done” ina voice he knew and loved, and 
the touch of a lingering wind upon his face 
pe mistook for the light presence of lips 
that long ago were dust. But these were 
harmless delusions, since he kept them in 
his heart and told no one. 

“Do you call my story sad? To me there 
jg something other than gad in the conse- 
cration of a life to what is highest. Pompey 
of old is not the only one brave enough to 
sy: “It is necessary for me to go; itis not 
necessary for me to live.” Nor are vows 
plighted for the life that is to come mean- 
ingless to whoso believes in the resurrection 
of the dead. 





BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
. BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


Tue death of Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop 
gf Winchester, was characteristic of a cer- 
tain phase of his life. He was a prelate, 
active in the service of the Church and elo- 
quent in the exposition of its precepts; he 
was also a polished gentleman of society 
and, ina good sense,a man of the world. 
No rural squire could be more fond of the 
rural sports traditional to “Merrie En- 
gland” than this cheery and genial successor 
of the apostles. That he should have met 
nis death riding rapidly through an um- 
brageous Kentish soad seems only less up- 
priate than if he had died in a historic bed- 
chamber of Farnham Castle, propped on 
expansive pillows, surrounded by chaplains, 

and mourned by a group of weeping rela- 
tives. 

Bishop Wilberforce was by far the most 
striking figure on the Bench of Bishops in 
the House of Lords. This is saying much; 
for the Rench of Bishops comprises the best 
array of es'»-‘or presence in the hereditary 
chmuber. ‘tLere are not, perhaps, so many 
imposing preiates as there were five or six 
yewrs az¢, when Archbishop Longley sat at 
their head, Archbishop Whately repre- 
sented the Irish Church,: the venerable 
Bishop Philpotts still survived to do battle 
for a strictly interpreted rubric, and Bishop 
Sumner had not retired from the rich and 
ancient see of Winchester, which his 
successor, Dr. Wilberforce, has just 
vacated. But the present Bench includes 
Archbishop Thomson, of York, a nota- 
bly handsome man; the venerable Bishop 
Thirlwall, of St. David’s, with his 
great, patriarchal head and snowy locks; 

’ Bishop Magee, the Irish incumbent 
of the see of Peterborough, who, despite 
singularly irregular features, has a Web- 
sterian. brow and an expression of bold 
and fiery genius; the mild and kindly Arch- 
bishop Tait, with a face. attracting venera- 
tion and. love; and Bishop Temple, of 
Exeter. But a glance at the Bench, to 
which the ample lawn sleeves give a cloud- 
like appearance, was certain to rest first on 
the strongly-marked, vivacious, always 
glowing, and genial features of Samuel 
Wilberforce. His figure was by no means 
august. or imposing. it was rather short, 
with a tendency toward corpulency; the 
frame was one of a man thoroughly pros- 
perous in a physical sense, accustomed 
tdogood living, replete with sturdy 
health, and blessed by a good diges- 
tim: Nor did his manner — which, 
Whether. observed .in the drawing- 
100my in the Lords, or in: the chancel, was 
Temarkably: bland and winning—belie the 
Physical appearance. Bishop Wilberforce 
‘lways seemed to me a man thoroughly sat- 
isfied with himself and with the world; as 
one.who accepted gracefully and gladly the 
fortunate events of his life; and all the 
events of his clerical career, at least, were so 
many pieces. of good fortune: Despite his 
short figure, however, he had the look of an 
exceptionally able and attractive person, 

black eyes were bright, and always 
seemed to be biandly smiling; his: rather 
lange, raddy face, and :thickish-nose, turned 
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slightly outward; bis long, very dark hair, 





and even as itadelivery. Heseemed always 
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brushed back from a fine, intellectual fore 
head; his good-sized mouth, which was not 
too firm, and which aided the genial and 
generous expression of the eye, formed a 
countenance at once thoroughly English, 
prepossessing at first sight, and an unusually 
truthful mirror of the character within. In 
manner he was active, and even bustling, 
He formed a suggestive contrast to the in- 
dolent, nonchalant bearing of many of his 
brother prelates. He came into the House 
rapidly, with a nervous, almost fidgetty step; 
and, instead of taking bis seat at once among 
the other Bishops, went about the chamber 
—now sitting on the woolsaek talking and 
laughing with the Lord Chancellor, now 
plumping down between two ministers and 
chatting vivaciously, now crossing to the 
Tory benches and engaging in earnest con- 
verse with Lord Derby or the Marquis of 
Salisbury. There was probably no man in 
the House so generally popular, or who had 
so large a circle of close personal friends in 
both parties; for, although an ardent Tory 
and positive High Churchman, he numbered 
Gladstone, Granville, Shaftesbury and Sel- 
borne among his most familiar companions: 
He had, indeed, all the instincts of a patri- 
cian and a courtier; yet no Englishman of 
the day had wider sympathies, or was more 
free from mere pride of caste or sectarian 
narrowness. Certainly he was not one from 
whom to expect either the apostolic spirit of 
self-abnegation nor a lifelong devotion toa 
great religious or moral cause. He was 
amply satisfied and happy to fill his place as 
one of the well-salaried and well-housed high 
priests of the enormously wealthy and aristo- 
cratic State Church. But it would not be 
just to say that he accepted the luxury and 
dignity of his position without also accept- 
ing its responsibilities. He courted neither 
privation nor the mild form of martyrdom 
implied by self-ostracism from the opportu- 
nities of ecclesiastical promotion; but he 
was a large-hearted, generous, sympathetic 
man, ready at all times to serve a benevolent 
object, earnest in the charities of the Church, 
free-handed in the disposal of his income for 
worthy purposes, active and always prompt 
in the performance of his duties, whether 
pastoral or diocesan, ready at all times 
to stand in the front of forensic battle 
when the interests of the Establishment 
were at stake, and to do loyal service for 
ber in Parliament or on the public platform, 
He took, moreover, a leading part in the 
discussion and decision of questions within 
the Church itself; and, without being either 
a very erudite scholar or a very erudite 
theologian, was recognized as the chief of 
the moderate High Church party, as dis- 
tinguished from the extreme High Church, 
represented by Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon 
Denison, on the one hand, and from the 
Evangelicals and Broad Churchmen, on the 
other. Yet, for all the polemical position 
iuto which he seemed to be thrown, both by 
his peculiar abilities and by his rank, Bishop 
Wilberforce’s influence seemed always to 
lean toward conciliation and compromise, 
rather than to be employed in achieving the 
supremacy of what may be called his sub- 
sectarian views. He was almost the “ trim- 
mer” in ecclesiastical politics which the great 
Lord Halifax was in secular politics. He 
desired to maintain the unity as well as the 
splendor of the State Church, and was quite 
shrewd enough a politician to see that in 
presenting a compact front to the assailants 
of it as an Establishment alone could the 
connection of the state be for any time pre- 
served. Therefore, bitterness was never ap- 
parent in anything he said or did. Indeed, 
bitterness was quite foreign to his nature. 
He liked men and the world too well to 
quarrel with anybody very violently; and 
when the great struggle over the Irish 
Church was going on, though he delivered 
one of the most eloquent and powerful 
speeches against its disestablishment, he so 
carefully avoided personalities and the ex- 
hibition of vindictive feeling that some of 
the fiercer partisans of the Church accused ° 
him of want of spirit. As a speaker he was 
smooth, elegant, and flowing, with a rather 
deep and always distinct and musical voice. 
The moment he rose in the House of Lords 
he won its undivided attention, and retained 
it till hesatdown again. Every gesture was 
graceful, though apparently unstudied; and 
the matter of his address was as finished 





to be.trying to. convince by earnest persua- 


sion rather than (like the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, his only. rival as an orator on the 
Bench of Bishops) to force his logic upon bis 
audience by sledge-hammer application. 
Every motion and every word were courtier- 
like, conciliatory, polished; and he never 
ascended to the hight of oratorical passion 
or reached the nether level of oratorical dull- 
ness. He always spoke with effect, and most 
often with judgment. His accomplishments 
as aman of the world gave him more influ- 
ence in the House, as a speaker, than he 
would have bad had he been merely an ec- 
clesiastic. He was almost the only bishop 
who participated in debates on secular sub- 
jecta; the Bench generally confining their 
speeches to questions involving matters 
either .of ecclesiastical policy or charities. 
Wilberforce spoke on the important topics 
of the day asif he interpreted broadly his 
functions of a spiritual peer—which, indeed, 
it was evident he did; and perhaps he was 
the bishop of all others who.could do so 
with success, 

The contrast between this bland, courtier- 
like, society and sport-loving prelate and his 
father, the philanthropist, was as striking as 
the contrast between Julius Cesar Scaliger 
and Joseph Sealiger; between John Adams 
and John Quincy Adams; between the late 
and the present Earl of Derby; or between 
Alexander Dumas, the elder, and Alexander 
Dumas, the younger. William Wilberforce 
was self-abnegating, simple almost to ascet- 
icism in daily life, of narrow though benevo- 
lent mind, and unfalteringly devoted to most 
serious projects. He thought it a grave sin to 
attend the theater, or even a concert; and 
when the famous statue of Achilles was set 
up in Hyde Park pronounced it indecent and 
a disgrace to the morality of England... Sam- 
uel Wilberforce (who was:bis third son), on 
the contrary, delighted.in.an ample income 
and a stately episcopal castle, in the society 
of the great and wealthy, in the sports of 
field and forest, in all the elegant surround- 
ings of a High Church dignitary. He 
promptly aecepted the promotion from the 
See of Oxford; with its income of five thous- 
and pounds, to that of Winchester, with its 
income of ten thousand ; and, in the breadth 
of his sympathies and the liberality of his 
views on all subjects, departed widely from 
his father’sexample. Notso great, morally, 
as William Wilberforce, his intellectual 
qualities were far more showy and brilliant; 
for be had wit as well as eloquence, and was 
one of the best talkers of his generation. 
His loss will be keenly felt wherever his 
cheery presence and genial face were famil- 
iar; and he died in the fulness of fortune, in- 
tellectual maturity, and fame. 





UP MOUNT HURRICANE. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Tue State of New York has ordered a 
thorough and careful survey of that mag- 
nificent portion of her territory popularly 
known as “‘the Adirondacks.” This region 
covers about 125,000 square miles, or an 
area equal to the State of Connecticut. The 
survey she has entrusted toa most skillful 
young engineer, who feels as ardent an 
enthusiasm for these picturesque wilds as 
Sir Walter ever felt for the Highlands of 
Scotland. He has tramped over every trail 
and paddled nearly every stream, besides 
slaying his own share of bears and bucks 
and smaller game. In accurate knowledge 
of the woods the Park-street minister is a 
novice to him; and, when his favorite 
project of preserving the Adirondack ‘for- 
ests as a grand State Park is fully carried 
out, the name of Verplanck Colvin will be 
known and honored as that of a great pub- 
lic benefactor. His report of explorations 
made last year and presented to our legisla- 
ture is already familiar to many of my 
readers. 

Mr. Colvin—who is a keen-eyed, wiry 
young fellow, built somewhat like Fremont 
~—is now in this neighborhood. ‘Yesterday 
I accompanied him and ‘his assistant on 
their surveying tramp to the top of Mount 
Hurricane. That famous Adirondacker, 
Elijah Simonds, went ahead, with # back- 
load of instruments. Elizabethtown, the 
pretty village where I am now sojourning 
awhile, is completely environed with mount- 
ains, and of these’ Hurricane is the king: 
It has been popularly supposed to be four 
thousand feet high; but an accurate meas- 
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urement will cut off three or four hundred 
feet of this altitude. Mountains, like men, 
often diminish when fairly measured. 

We drove five miles along a branch of 
the River Bouquet, to the base of the moun- 
tain. Thesun blazed fiercely ; for it can be 
hot when it tries,even in these high lati- 
tudes. Quitting our team, we shouldered 
our traps and overcoats and plunged into 
the woods. A half mile brought us to one 
of those crystalline brooks, which leap down 
these mountain sides with endless laughter. 
We halted in a shady and mossy nook, 
which Diana would have coveted,and took 
our noonday lunch, with no other tipple 
than the ice-cold water. 

A half mile climb through evergreen 
woods brought us to a growth of busties. 
Another half mile of bushes, fragrant as a 
flower-bed, brought us to the bare boulders. 
Now fora pull over the rocks, or around 
them, in a thicket of dwarf birch and 
whortleberries. As we reach each stairway 
of rock it seems to be the last; but seven 
others rose above the first, like unto it. We 
sit down to rest occasionally, and looking 
back, we have the whole stretch of Lake 
Champlain, from Ticonderoga to Burling- 
ton. Above the Green Mountain range 
tower Camel’s Hump and that most fasci- 
nating of New England mountains, 
queenly Mansfield. 

At length we come out upon a bare 
granite peak, a hundred feet or more in 
diameter, and the whole superb panorama 
of the Adirondacks bursts upon us! At 
our feet are the emerald meadows of Keene 
Flats. Beyond them the wild gorge made 
by the Ausable Ponds. Looking through 
the gorge we behold a distant range, lying 
soft and dim in the summer haze. On one 
side of the gorge rise the jagged edges of 
the Gothic Mountains. Upon the other side 
towers up Mount Colvin—named in honor 
of the accomplished friend at-my side. It 
is a distinction well deserved ; for 1 am quite 
sure that if the mountains themselves had a 
voice they would vote unanimously for a 
man who loves them with such @ genuine 
devotion. , 

Next to Mount Colvin is Nippletop; and 
then comes the solid pyramid of Dix’s Peak. 
Right before us, in the west, were the two 
rivals to the supremacy of the Adirondacks 
—Marcy and McIntyre. Which is the 
higher is yet .undetermined. The exact 
hight of Marcy is 5,333 feet above tide- 
water. Its noblest name is “ Tahawas,” 
which signifies the cloud-splitter. Yet so 
eminent a statesmap ‘and patriot as Gov. 
Marcy well merits a pame graven on the 
hills of the state’ he honored. Near the 
summit of Mount Colden is a tiny lake, at 
the astonishing altitude of 4,293 feet above 
the sea! This is the summit wager of the 
state and the real birthplace of the Hudson 
River. 

One more mountain attracted my eye at 
once—grand old Whiteface, which looms 
up above the Wilmington Valley like a 
hoary sezitinel. It is the easiest of ascent of 
any of the high Adirondacks, and com- 
mands @ more unobstructed view than any 
other. Looking northward from our coigne 
of vantage we could see into Canada; so 
that'our outlook commanded a diameter of 
over one hundred and fifty miles. At our 
feet, to the-east, laid the village of Eliza- 
bethtown, whose dwellings looked like a 
child’s blocks strewed over a green carpet. 
I am not surprised that Mr. Colvin, after 
ascending all the chief mountains of the 
Adirondacks, gives the preference to Hur- 
ricane, as affording the most picturesque 
view of any of these natural observatories. 
It is to this region what the Rigi is to the 
Oberland Alps. Let no tourist visit Essex 
County without ‘a climb to the peak of 
Hurricane. 

One word, now, before I close this hurried 
letter, in regard to the most commendable 
project of preserving this whole Adiron- 
dack region as a magnificent public park, 
under the control of the state. This is more 
than @ question of taste. It would do more 
than secure a vast summer resort for the 
denizens of our heated cities. It is a matter 
which involves the preservation of a timber 
supply for dwellings and ships. The loss of 
these forests would also endanger the sup- 
ply of water to the Mohawk and the Hud- 
son. With this result would also come an 
almost certain increase of severe and parch- 
ing summer droughts; for forests are the 
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nurseries of rain and the preservers of 
mountain springs. Let every voice be 
raised against the merciless massacre of 
these ancient forests by lumbermen and 
land speculators. It will then be the glory 
of the Empire State that she possesses not 
only the grandest of cataracts and the most 
beautiful of American rivers within her 
borders, but, also, that she has the most su- 
perb forest park on the whole Atlantic sea- 
board. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y., July 24th, 1873. 





UNCONSCIOUS PREPARATION. 
BY THE REV. ADDISON BALLARD. 


For the workman he wants in a given 
place God is not obliged to take what comes 
te hand. He has already had a hand in 
shaping the character and experience of 
each one of his servants. This preliminary 
shaping is ordinarily supposed to include 
only the discipline of toil, study, hardship, 
and suffering. But, as an illustration or two 
will show, it may also include the early style 
of one’s favorite diversions and pastimes. 

A few years since a student in one of our 
New England colleges was an enthusiast in 
the matter of gymnastics. Without neglect- 
ing study, he became a skillful gymnast and 
an expert boxer; and, although at first the 
feeblest of his class, he built up for himself 
in the gymnasium s powerful physical 
frame. On graduating, he received an ap- 
pointment as professor in an Oriental col- 
lege, where he has proved a successful 
disciplinarian and teacher; but where, I am 
assured, he could not thus have succeeded 
but for the brachial dynamics with which hoe 
has been enabled to enforce his mental and 
moral instructions, 

He has among his pupils fiery young 
Turks, to whom lessons in subordination and 
obedience are new and unacceptable things, 
and between whom and the professor it be- 
came a trialof bodily strength and athletic 
superiority. Here he finds abundant use for 
the physical prowess and agility which (un- 
wittingly as to future need) he had acquired 
in the gymnasium of his Alma Mater. If 
the hot-blooded young Mussulman has little 
regard for the precepts of Christianity, he is 
made to entertain a decided respect for the 
Christian teacher, who, on proper occasions, 
can easily and soundly flog the most zealous 
champion of the Prophet. , Indeed, it be- 
comes a question if he be not the better 
muscle-man of the two! 

A similar case is that of the Rev. Dr. 
Lindley, the venerated father of the Zulu 
mission, whose visit to this country twelve 
or fourteen years ago is remembered with 
interest by those who had the pleasure of 
seeing and hearing him. I enjoyed the 
privilege of having him as a guest some days 
at my house. Just before taking his fare- 
well, he said to us, with that buoyancy of 
faith which seemed never to desert him: 

“T am now (so many) years old. I have 
traveled tens of thousands of miles by land 
and by water, in every conceivable mode of 
conveyance. I have eleven children, all 
born in Africa, whom we have ourselves 
educated. I have been in many and great 
dangers, among wild beasts and savage men. 
I have never lost a child. I have never met 
with an accident. I have never been sick a 
day, have never lost a tooth, have never 
lost a meal, and I might almost say that I 
have never lost a hair of my head. And pow, 
having been kindly cared for thus far,I think 
I can trust my Fatber for the remainder of 
the journey. One thing, however,” he ad- 
ded, “‘I have been inclined to regret. 
I graduated at the Ohio University, of 
which my excellent father was long the 
president. When I was in college there were 
two things I was excessively fond of—sol- 
ttude and agun. If I could havea whole 
day of rambling and hunting alone over the 
Hocking Hills, 1 was happy. I have often 
thought that, if I had spent less time in that 
way, I might have made something of my- 
self and have done something in the world.” 

That was very modest in a man who had 
made so much of himself and had done so 
much in and for the world. But I ventured 
to suggest (to which he gave an assenting 
‘** Perhaps so”) that God was preparing him 
by that very experience for those solitary 
journeys he was obliged to take iu his mis- 
sionary work, and during which his favorite 
weapven was an indispensable defense against 
the wild beasts of Southern Africa. 

We cannot always tell. In laying down 











courses of study and discipline educators do 
the best they can. They adapt their curric- 
ula as nearly as possible to the capacities and 
needs of the average scholar. Up to a cer- 
tain point, substantially the same things 
have to be done foriron ores, from whatever 
beds taken, of whatever quality, orto what- 
ever use the metal may afterward be put. 
The smelting process is much the same any- 
where. Special manipulation — whether 
cast, rolled, or wrought, whether annealed or 
hardened, is another matter; a thing deter- 
mined by the service which the iron is to 
perform—whether it is to be ax or razor, 
sledge or lancet, walking-beam of steamship 
or cambric needle; some requiring delicacy 
of temper and finish, and others strength 
and toughness, 

The smith turns the bar on his anvil and 
beats it according to his idea of the correct 
pattern ; but for every stroke of his comes an 
inaudible blow from an invisible hammer, 
given by that ever-watchful Artificer who 
reckons all the human work as one element 
only in the fashioning and perfecting of his 
own instrument. 





SORROWS. 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 





Tue clouds which fleecy are and silver-lined, 
As high above us joyfully they fly, 

And seem like living creatures in the sky, 
Sporting and racing with the free, glad wind, 
When near us are but mists, damp and unkind, 
Which gloom the azure heaven, and coldly lie 
Upon the hills and fill the valleys. Aye, 

Thus sorrows are within the human mind. 

For other’s woes are tinted with romance ; 

We watch them from afar and feel them not, 
Excepting as they shade the sun by chance, 
And add new pleasure to our world of thought. 
But let them drift in, thick and touching us, 
Gloomy we grow and sad and dolorous. 





SOWING AND REAPING. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 








TxeE condition of public morals, as illustra- 
ted by the revelations of the last two years, 
has startled many. When in past years it 
was asserted occasionally by the better por- 
tion of the press that in the administration 
of the government of the City of New York 
and in the proceedings of its courts there 
was immeasurable corruption, it was sup- 
posed by most that these charges originated 
largely in the suspicions and jealousies of 
political partisanship; and they made but 
slight impression on the public mind. When 
judges of the highest not less than of the 
lowest grade were declared to be utterly 
corrupt and venal, and the most preposter- 
ous decisions were pronounced and reported 
without shame, the good-natured people who 
had not personally suffered, though a little 
mystified by these strange proceedings, yet 
charitably concluded on the whole that, as 
it was not possible to please everybody, the 
courts might be in the right. When legisla- 
tors and statesmen were accused of receiving 
bribes, of selling the influence of their high 
official positions, comparatively few had so 
low an opinion of human naiure as to believe 
the charge. As from month to month the 
flood of crime committed against persons 
and property steadily rose higher and higher, 
and murder and suicide, arson, robbery, and 
embezzlement were served for breakfast 
every morning by the press, it was thought 
that immigration was bringing us much 
more than formerly the outlaws and des- 
peradoes of the Old World; and the question 
was raised—as a purely speculative one, how- 
ever—whether some remedy for the evil 
might not be devised. 

But at last there seems really to have come 
some degree of waking up to the actual state 
of things. The certainty that moral rotten- 
ness has penetrated into every department 
of social, civil, and political life has forced 
itself on men’s attention. Gigantic frauds 
and breacbes of trust; swindling and stock- 
gambling, involving the squandering by mil- 
lions of the investments of honest industry ; 
the prostitution of courts and legislatures 
and the derangement of the whole ma- 
chinery of justice; the decline of social vir. 
tue and the weakening of domestic ties; the 
loss of confidence between man and man; 
the insecurity of property, and, more than 
all, of human life itself, have produced a 
painful conviction in the minds of thought- 
ful people that the very fountains of moral- 
ity are drying up, and that our prospects as 


apeople for the future are anything but 
hopeful. A few are making some efforts to 
stem thetide. Many seem half-paralyzed with 
astenishment. Some are ready to despair. 
The question how this state of things has 
come to pass is not an idle one. To discover 
the chief cause or causes of any evil is a neces- 
sary step toward arresting it. No doubt 
many things have worked together to bring 
about that change in the moral atmosphere 
of which we cannot but be conscious, and 
which makes so many forms of wickedness 
possible and even probable that once would 
haveseemed beyond imagination altogether. 
It is almost universally the case that war, 
and particularly civil war, produces a wide- 
spread demoralization of those who wage it 
How deep the feeling of the sacredness of 
human life was afew years ago among us 
as a people some of the first movements of 
the late war strikingly illustrated. Our 
hosts mustered to the field in force and with 
no lack of courage; but when the contest 
should have been vigorously begun both 
sides hung fire. Neither generals nor men— 
this was the manifest truth—were ready to 
plunge into the work of slaughter. It was 
long that we had been at peace, and com- 
paratively few had looked on the ghastliness 
of a battle-field. Life seemed something 
holy to the unperverted feeling of men who 
had never, perhaps, seen it taken, even in 
punishment for crime. We have always 
thought that this was the true solution of 
what happened at Bull Run. It was not till 
initiated into the work of death by little 
and little that the armies went to the scene 
of carnage without shrinking. The whole 
people, reading almost daily for years of 
battles in which many were slain or wound- 
ed, were in the same manner made familiar 
with the destruction of human life, till the 
death by violence of one or many seemed of 
comparatively little consequence. With the 
war came, also, the fashion of wearing pri- 
vate arms—a fashion fraught with mischief; 
and this has helped to prepare the way for 
the acts of murder and violence that are 
now of almost hourly occurrence. 
The war was forced upon us, and seemed 
@ great necessity. So far asit was so, we 
cannot, perhaps, hold ourselves as directly 
responsible for its evil consequences as re- 
regards the interests of public morality. 
But there are other causes, for which we 
have ourselves only to thank, that have 
greatly aggravated the evils that are sure to 
result from war; and that, combining with 
them, have greatly accelerated our demor- 
alization as people. We have so neglected 
our duty as citizens, many of us, as to give 
the control of our public affairs to men 
utterly unprincipled; as if indifferent to 
our precious heritage. We have allowed 
the flood-gates of intemperance to be kept 
wide open in our towns and cities, and its 
desolating tide to flow on with little check. 
We have without resistance seen the inde- 
cency of the stage carried to a degree of 
shamelessuess that would have disgusted a 
Greek or Roman audience of old; and have 
held our peace while fathers and mothers 
and sons and daughters, claiming to be re- 
spectable, have gone flocking to these spec- 
tacles, to defile their purity of heart and 
and imagination and stimulate evil passions 
by contact with all foulness. We have but 
lately begun to concern ourselves that tons 
of obscene pictures and publications have 
been circulated through the mails and clan- 
destinely introduced into the schools where 
our boys and girls were sent to study. We 
have taken and read and praised magazines 
and newspapers because they have exhibited 
literary ability, though they have brought 
into our families the poison of unbelief, and 
taught principles tending to destroy the 
sanctities of home and render anything 
like well-ordered and happy domestic life 
impossible. In these and other similar 
ways we have been recklessly sowing tares 
broadcast on every side. 
Yet more. As if to give all these forces for 
evil the greatest possible efficiency, a con- 
siderable and influential portion of the press 
has sought to mislead the public mind and 
to pervert the moral judgment of the peo- 
ple on questions vitally connected with the 
good order, peace, and well-being of society, 
Government is the primary condition of 
wholesome social life. Government rests 
on law. Law is effective only as it is sus- 
tained by the sanctions of reward and punish- 
ment. The common sense and unperverted 
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moral feeling of men leads them to} 


nize good government and good laws, impar. 
tially and faithfully administered, as 
the greatest of blessings. That those who 
obey the laws are entitled to protection in 
their obedience ; that those who disobey, in- 
vading the rights and the welfare of the in. 
nocent, deserve and ought to receive the 
punishment which the law denounces, are 
among the things so evident, when distine,. 
ly stated, as to need no proof. The pulpit 
and the press should so constantly enforeg 
these things that they could not fail to be 
inwrought, asif ineradicably, into the mindg 
and hearts of all. Even the pulpit, toned 
up, a8 it might have been supposed it woulg 
be, by constant contact with the unequiyo- 
cal moral teaching of the New Testament, 
has lost not a little of its manliness, [ty 
far less common than it was @ generatiog 
since to hear it speak of the obligation of 
law, the sanctity of justice, and the right. 
eousness of inflicting the penalties incurred 
by crime. A considerable portion of th 
press has done much worse than this, . 
If the avowed purpose had been g0 ts 
mystify what was plain as to turn the sym. 
pathy of society against the orderly, the 
virtuous, the good, and enlist it on the side 
of the profligate and wicked, it is difficult to 
see how the thing could have been attempted 
more directly than it has been. The lat 
Horace Greeley often spoke nobly for the 
right; and we honored him for these utter. 
ances, But he seeméd nearly to have expur- 
gated the notion of justice from his concep. 
tion both of Divine and human government; 
and we shall always believe that, by his ut 
terances through a course of years, which, 
whatever he intended, had all the effect 
on the popular mind of apologies for crime 
and pleas against deserved punishment, he 
greatly helped to weaken the sense of the ill 
desert of wrong in the common apprehen- 
sion and to form that pusillanimous senti- 
mentalism which so largely rules the hour, 
A great deal of very poor nonsense has been 
uttered in talking about love in God and 
man—as if there were any question as to 
whether this should reign and rule in both. 


The sublimest exhibition of love is that. 


which is made when it exhibits itself as 
defending the right and the good at what- 
ever sacrifice. Love and justice are not an- 
tagonistic forces. The latter is simply one 
form of the other. A semblance of love by 
opposing justice shows itself decisively 
to be a mere pretence. It is a ground 
of hope to see that some portion 
of the press has refused to fall into 
the popular vein, and has the courage, 
when it has occasion to speak on this sub 
ject, to speak with the strength and dignily 
that befit the truth. It is sad to see to what 
an extent the public feeling has bee 
debauched by false and superficial teaching. 


We need not wonder, then, at all, if we 
look at the causes that have been at work, 
at what we daily see and hear of all form 
of dishonesty, debasement, and crime. We 
are just verifying the saying: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
a@ man soweth, that shall he also reap” 
Still deeper depths of degradation are before 
us if we go on to sow recklessly the seeds of 
moral death. Nor is there much to be hoped 
from this or that temporary expedient 
Those who attempt to mend matters in the 
name of political reform are very likely 
soon to show us that we do but “change the 
place and keep the pain.” We want words 
from the pulpit and the press that arestrong 
enough and earnest enough to arouse the 
public conscience. We want a profound 
conviction wrought in the minds of the 
people that sin and ill-desert and justice 
are stern realities, and not mere figures of 
speech; and that the righteous puvishment 
of crime and not a mawkish sympathy with 
the criminal is the true expression of that 
divine love which seeks the highest well- 
being of all, and so is always with the right 
and faithfully guards theinnocent. Religion 
must lift up her authoritative voice and bring 
her influence, in its highest power, to beat 
on public sentiment. Nothing but Christian 
truth, carried home to the hearts of men 
and made vital and transforming there, will 
make us a better people. A deep and wide- 
spread reviving of faith and holy living 
among all Christian people, accompanied, #8 
this would surely be, by the conversion of 
thousands unto God, is the only 
remedy for the mischiefs we have brouglt 
upon ourselves. 
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|, TERESA DYING. , 
BY KATE FoTNAM rn 


xox broken branch of of Gusldar-cope 


Droops heavy on the pane; 

Though green the vine about it grows, 
It will not grow again. 

Warm winds draw out the leafy bud, 
The eap yet feels the sun ; 

But, stricken from the parent blood, 
It dies ere well begun. 


The leaf that falls in Autumn frost 
Falls.not, at least, alone ; 

‘and who a Sumwmer-tide hath lost 
‘A Summer-tide hath known. 


© ‘But—fade before the ripening hour ? 


Hang barren on the tree 
Where others grow to perfect flower ?— 
Poor bough ! I grieve for thee ! 


Nay, dying lips, be true! forsooth 
I weep not for the vine ! 

What is its little span of youth, 
Its passing life to mine ? 

Strip from this year its veil of green, 
Will Springs that follow fail 


The nightingale! From hidden nest 
He pours, the twilight long, 

The passion that his puny breast 
O’ermastereth, to song ! 

Creation’s just-embodied voice, 
He telleth of its prime, 

And biddeth the young world rejoice 
In coming Summer-time. 


I'would to God—since tear and prayer 
For life alike are vain— 

Tcould have died before the air 
Had learned that final strain ! 

It were less hard to go away 
An ignorant sacrifice ; 

Unconscious on its altar lay 

: “The birthright Heaven denies. 


Butnow! Through all the trem='sxs Aart 
That echoes to his throat, 

My sick, impatient pulses hark 
That tender triumph-note ! 

A fiery rain it seems to fall 
Upon my naked heart, 

That prophecy of bliss, where ab 
Save I have place and part! 


The mystery of golden nights, 
When skies o’erflood their rim 

And starry vapor’s furthest lights 
Out of the ether swim ! 

Love’s stolen passion-flower intense, 
With strange Elysian leaven ! 

Life’s intermingled soul and sense 
Uplifting earth to Heaven ! 


Go0d\ther Paul would comfort me 
With the great joy that lies 

Somewhere beyond the sapphire sea 
That cireleth Paradise ; 

An infinite glory, in whose sight 
This little life shall seem 

But as the shadow of a light, 
A poor, illusive dream. 


Adream? Perchance: yet one were fain 

To dream it to the end ! 
_ How know I if such dream again 

Another life will lend ? 

Earth comes but once. I would not miss 
Its throb of hope and fear, 

Nor yield, untried, for better bliss, 
The sweet delirium here. 


Good parchment priest! What should he know 
Of feelings such as mine ? 
Do fagots guess the fiery glow 
That tingles in the vine ? 
A barren stem, he doubteth not 
What growth and fruitage mean; 
And, withering slowly, hath forgot 
- That ever Spring was green. 


But I—untimely broken, still 
The blood is in my veins, 
Teatch the sunlight’s eager thrill, 
I drink the ripening rains. 
i, whom no Summer foldeth in, 
* Feel Summer’s pulses beat, 
And see the flower that might have been 
My bud of life complete. 


The callow fledgeling’s breast will swell 
To mellow music goon ; 

‘The butterfly outburst the shell, 
The morning glow to noon; 

Fresh green upon the swarming vine 
My broken bough replace ; 

In all this waxing world of mine, 
I, only, leave no trace, 


The love, the hope that die with me, 
The germ of flower and fruit— 

Shall my whole infinite future see 

_ No bloom from that lost shoot ? 


Oh! might the bough grow green again ; 


Or might my helpless dearth 
Be spared that cruel triumph-strain, 
That song of Love and Earth! 





TEE ARDEPEND ANT. 





So much bas been written already about 
the Vienna Exposition that one almost feels 
reluctant to make it the subject of a paper ; 
but so much of what has been written has 
been so unfairly, so maliciously, so reck- 
lessly written, that I wish to correct some 
statements and make some other statements 
that I trust willnot need correction. At the 
beginning of the Exposition—and, indeed, 
long before its beginning—there was mani- 
fested by the Viennese such a spirit of ex. 
tortion, such a determination to fleece 
strangers, that many have been kept away 
entirely, and still more have shortened their 
stay. I think that spirit has now to a great 
degree passed away, and that it is quite pos. 
sible for a stranger to live well In this Queen 
City of the Empire at a moderate and rea- 
sonable ‘cost. The houses’ are all built 
In flats and very high; and, as it is the 
custom of all the Viennese who can 
afford it to go into the country during 
the hot months, many of the houses are 
vacant and to let to strangers. Then there 
are seven or eight large new hotels—im- 
mense and costly structures, that are con- 
trolled by companies, and were expected to 
almost pay for themselves by the patronage 
of the present summer. Those that have 
pursued a liberal policy have been 
constantly full; those that put up their 
prices on the first of May from three 
to ten florins a day for rooms have been 
empty; for, although they have since been 
obliged to lower their prices, they are 
shunned because their course has gained for 
them a reputation for unfairness. Upon this 
same subject of Viennese hotel life the wild- 
est exaggerations have been written and 
printed in America. A clipping has been 
sent me from one of the New York journals 
which is so entirely incorrect, that I purpose 
to take each of its statements and discuss 
them with you. It begins by saying: 
‘* There is always a smell of beer pervading 
the whole establishment.” This is true 
only of the third or fourth rate hotels; for 
in the better hotels comparatively little beer 
is drunk, and nearly always in a gastzimmer, 
in some remote corner of the building. The 
writer says, further: ‘‘ An indescribable 
odor of bad cigars, beer slops, and Austrian 
cookery comes up from this pit [meaning 
the court] on the ground floor, and fills the 
rooms and halls.” The pit spoken of and 
around which the house is built forms the 
best possible means of ventilation. The 
rooms that look into it are cool and away 
from the noise of the street, and it is only 
for an hour or two at noon and during the 
evening that there are “ people eating, drink- 
ing, and smoking” there. The floors of the 
bedrooms, he says, ‘‘ are painted a dirty, red- 
dish yellow.” This may be true of some 
hotels; but I have been in not less than ten 
or twelve, and I have never seen a painted 
floor yet; but always found them hand- 
somely inlaid in different grains of 
wood, scrupulously clean, waxed, and 
polished. ‘‘The walls are stained to 
imitate paper-hangings,” he says. Oh! 
no; paper-hangings themselves are the imi- 
tations, and painted walls the reality. There 
is no object in imitating paper-hangings, as 
a painted wall in the same pattern is vastly 
more expensive. Now, what of the reality 
of tbe Vienna hotels? First, they are ar- 
chitecturally beautiful. The stucco of which 
they are always built is extremely easily 
worked when wet, and as hard as stone 
when dry.. It is molded into statues, into 
pillars, cornices, and moldings, and these 
are used with great discrimination and taste 
by the Austrian builders. The new hotels, 
Britannia and Metropole, are as fine build- 
ings in external appearance as can be found 
in New York. The entrances to both are 
palatial. The court-yards are cheerful, 
well-lighted, and decorated with exotic 
plants. The dining-room is always a spa- 
cious apartment—that in the Grand Hotel is 
said to be the finest in all Europe; the 
rooms are invariably well kept, the beds are 
always clean, and the cuisine is pronounced 
by no less a personage than Prof. Horsford 
the best on the continent. Those whocome 
here with prejudices from home, and who 
judge all the institutions by American stand- 
ards, will of course be disappointed in some 
things. But they cannot expect the Aus- 
trians to alter their whole system of living 
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‘to ‘please | them. There is altogether too 
much grumbling by Americans. In the 
hotel from which this ig written thete is 
now an American family, who have kept the 
whole establishment in a turmoil since their 
arrival, a week ago. They insist upon hav- 
ing their meals at unseasonable hours, and 
then complain bitterly because their meats 
are cold and their vegetables overdone. 
They speak the most laughable burlesque 
on the German language, and then abuse 
the waiters for not understanding them. 
There are many such Americans in Vienna, 
and they most assuredly fail to add to our 
gcod name among Austrians. It is from 
such of our countrymen that the general 
condemnation of Austrian hotel life comes. 
Be sure they are quite as severely criticised 
by the Austrians, who have come to look 
upon usas a self-satisfied, grumbling, discon- 
tented people. © ’ 

The recent Fourth of July dinner here 
brought out our national characteristics in 
the strongest possible way. Nearly every 
American here wanted to be on the com- 
mittee, and wanted to be first on it. The 
cacaothes loquendi raged as in epidemic; and 
the itch for notoriety was strongly man- 
ifested in the kindly and disinterested man- 
ner in which those who did get an oppor- 
tunity of listening to their own voices prof- 
fered their speeches to the newspaper men 

who were present. The American eagle 
spread its wings and soared from eight till 
eleven. There was never in Austria before 
such a display of oratorical pyrotechnics. 
The Pilgrim Fathers, the heroes of the 
Revolution, and the signers of the Declara- 
tion, were made to do great service on the 
occasion. Passions of patriotism were torn 
into tatters, until the hall was almost empty. 
Then there was a scrambling for newspaper 
notoriety. One man had taken the precau- 
tion to have his speech printed on slips of 
paper, and at his own expense sent them 
all about, He is the same person who gave 
dinners, called them banquets, and sent ac- 
counts of them to the American papers. An- 
other person had gone still further. He had 
had his speech translated into German, and 
sent it to the Vienna papers. The really 
good speeches were hard to be obtained in 
manuscript, and those who had the best 
right to publish their opinions were the 
most reluctant todoso. The artisan com- 
mission was almost entirely ignored in the 
whole matter. Who of the aristocratic, soft- 
palmed, glib-tongue honorary commission- 
ers, or of the grandly-dignified scientific 
commissioners, wished to put forth their 
hands in recognizance of men whohad hard- 
labor spots on their hands, or whose brows 
had often been wet with the sweat of toil? 
Who? Well, there were a few—and all 

honor to them—who recognized the dignity 

of labor, and would have been glad to have 
heard from the men who have worked hon- 
estly and honorably with hands as well as 

brain. But they were overruled by the 

majority; and so the artisan commission was 

snubbed, and their lips were sealed, while 

kings and queens and science and art and 

army and navy were toasted, and their rep- 

resentatives cheered to the echo. And here 

let me say that, while there has been no end 

of snobbery displayed by some of our repre- 

sentatives here, there have been others who 

have worked with a singleness of purpose 

and a forgetfulness of self that is to the last 

degree praiseworthy. They were the really 

great men, who had nothing to lose by our 

our failure and nothing to gain by our suc- 

cess. They have put their hands to the 

plow and saved us from utter disgrace. 

They have stood like towers above the petty 

bickerings and jealousies that have marred 

our work here, and whatever honor we 

bring away will be due to their work and 

their wisdom. They are not the men who 

begged for places, who grovelled and en- 

treated to be put on commissions; but the 

men who, when they accepted their appoint- 

ments, accepted them as a sacred trust, for 

which they must render an account. 

The subject of our national disgrace here 
—through the errors, or perhaps the sins of 
one member of the original commission—is 
one so unpleasant that no American who 
has the least spark of patriotism can con- 
sider it without pain. Yetits consideration 
has been forced upon us all, and its sting is 
felt every day. But one opinion prevails 
here—that General Van Buren is an honest 
man, and the worst persecuted man of the 
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day. The whole affair is looked upon as 
growing out of a personal quarrel between 
Mr. Jay and General Van Buren; the Intter 
gentleman claiming that he can proye how, 

from first to last, Mr. Jay has embarrassed 
his work and thrown obstacles in the way 
of our success. If Mr. Jay’s object was re- 
venge for some real or fancied affront, he 
has certainly accomplished it to the full. He 
has disgraced and dishonored a fellow-man 
before the world. He has puta stain upon 
an honorable name, made a family misera- 
ble, secured an act of gross injustice toa 
body of honest men, and ruined our good 
name in the Exposition. Nobody doubts 
that General Mayer should have been sus- 
pended; but he is the only person against 
whom definite charges have been brought, 
and his quiet removal would have accom- 
plished all that has been accomplished. It 
is a sufficient comment on the whole affuir 
to say that General Van Buren is to-day 
the most popular man in the Amcrican 
colony, and his restoration would be made 
the occasion of the heartiest demonstration 
by exhibitors. One of the charges against 
him is that “he wore a slouched hat and 
rode in the horse-cars.” Out and out upon 
such snobbery as judges a man by the fash- 
ion of his dress, or that disgraces a man be- 
cause he chooses to unostentatiously assert 
his democratic independence. Let us see if 
our Congress will heed such charges as 
these or support the author of them, even 
though his ‘* blue blood” owes its color to a 
long line of the purest ancestry. 

And now for a hasty glimpse at our de- 
partment in the Exposition. To begin with, 
it is not a failure. We do not exhibit as 
many articles as some other countries; but 
there is not one but is of great interest and 
importance. Our machinery is wonderful. 
It is pronounced by competent judges to be 
the best in the Exposition. Our sewing 
machines, our cabinet orgaus and pianos, 
our school books and apparatus all compare 
favorably with the same groups in other de- 
partments. Our schoolhouse is a constant 
center of attraction, as many as 6,000 visit- 
ors having inspected it daily. Our only 
disgrace is that we have touched all our fine 
things with a taint of a petty personal quar- 
rel, which will rob us of all our honor and 
half our credit. 





THE RAGE FORUNION. 


BY THE REV. E. J. WOLF. 





Tue future historian of the Church will 
characterize the present period as one of 
widespread and persistent efforts at union 
and consolidation among the different de- 
nominations. Witness the Presbyterians. 
Noticesimilar attempts among the Reformed, 
the Methodists, and certain bodies of Luther- 
ans, hitherto in. isolated camps, to say 
nothing of the great ‘‘ Alliance,” and the 
whole progeny of journals recently called 
into being by the zeal to abolish denomina- 
tional distinctions. These endeavors derive 
great plausibility from the universal and 
profound prayer that the different branches 
of Christ’s Church may be brought into 
closer bonds of sympatby and co-operation. 
But a movement contemplating so great a 
change in the external organization of the 
Church should be sure to rest upon a sound 
basis, and to spring from the highest motives. 
It cannot hurt the good cause to inspect the 
foundation, and to call attention to some of 
the mischievous elements which are found 
among the leading and most powerful agents 
in this bold attempt to reconstruct denomi- 
national Christianity. 

1. Indifference to the truth is one of these 
elements. A reaction has set in against the 
stringency of formulated creeds, Perceiving 
a great diversity of doctrines and opinions, 
some cannot decide which to embrace and 
which toreject. The easiest and most agree- 
able course is to recognize all as equally 
valid. Some men hardly know what they 
believe; and a considerable number do not 
care much whether their belief is truth or 
error.. The modern mind is not given to in- 
vestigation. Men have no relish for the 
amount of study, research, and discrimina- 
tion necessary to gain clear and positive con- 
victions of truth. To ‘‘contend for the 
faith once delivered to the saints” requires, 
in the first instance, a thorough knowledge 
of that faith; and, secondly, such a mastery 
of the weapons of this warfare as will enable 





men to wield them successfully. But ail this 
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demands a degree of Isbor, toil, and strag-. 
gling that puts an end to mental ease and 
indolence. 

Some doctrines, it is claimed, are, not 
essential, . We are as well off without them, 
even admitting that they are truths! But 
could such a monstrous . proposition be 
granted, does it not inyolve the insuperable 
difficulty of defining the limits of essential 
truths, there being no court of appeal? 
Then, however, there comes. in, of. course, 
the specious plea, “it matters not what the 
creed is, only so the life be right.” The 
creed is, no doubt, subordinate to the life; 
but how the faith which inspires and, reg- 
ulates the life can be a matter of indifference, 
and yet the life. be correct, is a question that 
puzzles a common mind. “Not doctrine, 
but practice,” isthe cry. And is the prac- 
tice of these people, then, so much better than 
that of former days, when the children were 
strictly indoctrinated in the catechism, and 
doctrinal sermons were the rule instead of 
the exception ? 

Guthrie once said “the more ‘ works’ are 
preached up.instead of ‘ faith,’ the worse are 
the ‘ works’ that men do.” Might. it not be 
claimed with equal force that the more men 
clamor for “life” in place of ‘‘ doctrine,”, 
the more corrupt are the lives of many who 
subsist on such preaching ? 

It cannot be denied that the idea of. 
burying diversities of doctrine is one of the 
leading considerations in. this agitation of 
union—as if a subject on which men differ 
is, forsooth, of little account. The moment 
my brother and I dispute about a doctrine, 
that doctrine must be eliminated from our 
creed, Amity and coneord—or, at all events, 
peace and consolidation—are of greater im- 
portance. Are these the wisest, the best, 
and the safest minds who are so indifferent 
to certain aspects of truth? Are men who 
are so ready to compromise certain doc- 
trines apt to be deeply concerned for 
others? If they can so easily let go some 
parts of revelation, will not this disposition 
like all other mental tendencies, be likely to 
growand lead to the surrender of other 
portions? Parting at first with the formu- 
lated creed, the Rationalists soon reached 
the point of casting off the Bible itself, from 
which the creed had been taken. Another 
prominent element in the agitation for 
union is: : 

2. The idea of gaining greater power by 
combining apd consolidating resources, 
placing all interests under one management, 
bringing different divisions of the Church 
under one’ direction. Christianity needs 
power these days; no doubt of that. And 
organization, centralization, mean power. 
In union there is streneth. Greater efficien- 
cy is doubtless secured by having’ numbers 
work together in harmony. 

But, after all, is that the power which re- 
strains men from evil; which subdues their 
hateful dispositions, which purges the heart 
from sins, which gives victory over tempta- 
tion? Willa grand, imposing organization 
furnish the power that converts bad: men 
into good ones? ‘Will it enable them, when 
converted, to lead holy and spotless lives? 
Will “a strong Church” give greater effect 
to sermons, more ‘unction to exhortations, 
more suceess to the instruction of the young, 
and ficher answers to prayer? Will it 
make Chris ‘ans more humble, more’ con- 
tented, mo: : charitable; and more court- 
eous ’ Wil the power sought by Church 
union lead into the ministry more young 
men that are influenced ‘solely by devyo- 
tion to God and love for souls? Will it 
make the covetous liberal, and bring the 
Lord’s portion into his treasury? Will it 
purge the Church from worldliness and fill 
it with fresh converts who shall love one 
another, find the , Shelter the orphan, 
spread the Gospel, and keep the Ten Com- 
mandments? Power that will effect such 
results is wanted, indeed; and if Church 
union will produce it, then, by all means, 
let the denominations fling aside their differ- 
ences, abolish their names, and unite. 

But what measure of hope is there that 
the obliteration of sectarian lines will pro- 
duce these results ? Let the Church beware 
that in her lust for earthly power she do 
not forfeit the “power from on high,” 
which her ascended Lord reserves for those 
who “abide in Him.” It isnot the “strong” 
churches that bring forth most abundantly 
the fruits of the spirit; but ‘those which, 
whether weak or strong, are true to 









their calling. Rome has power; but it does 
not seem to be precisely the kind of power 
which makes Christlike spirits of Irishmen. 
Methodism has power; but not enough to 
restrain more than one-third of their proba- 
tioners from openly returning to the world— 
and even on some who do not “‘ go back” a 
little more spiritual power might be service- 
able. Presbyterians have power; but are 
yet so. weak as not to be able to get any 
hearers for some 1,200 of their preachers, 
well educated and godly as most of them are, 
Again, these union agitations are based on 

8 A misconception of the intrinsic evil of 
denominations. These are regarded as an 
unqualified evil—the bane of the Church, the 
great obstruction to its progress, the very 
anti-Christ foretold by the aposties. These 
premises are false. Not the denominations 
themselves, but the spirit they too often ex- 
hibit toward each other—their bigotry, their 
exclusiveness, their vulgar partisanship, 
their egregious pretensions—these are the 
wounds that cripple and afflict the body of 
Christ. There is no harm done to mankind 
because some worship after an Episcopal 
form and some after the Methodist fashion ; 
the Gospel suffers no violence by some hold- 
ing divine services in a church called Bap- 
tist and others in 8 church called Lutheran. 
But what has blighted Christianity and 
blinded the world to its character is the 
ecclesiastical sneer of the Episcopalian at 
his fellow-Christians, the notorious proselyt- 
ism of the Methodist, and the preposterous 
claim of the Baptist that he alone is capable 
of interpreting the New Testament. 

There is no wrong in our being divided 
into different bodies. With the immense 
diversity of mental constitution, early train- 
ing, and hereditary associations, how could 


“it be otherwise? But there is a terrible 


wrong in our envying, misrepresenting, ri- 
yaling, and hindering oné another in prose- 
cuting the work of Christ with a spirit akin 
to that of politicians in pursuit of the 
spoils ; in that parade of numbers and figures 
which puts into the shade the trumpet- 
blowing of the primitive Pharisees so severely 
rebuked by the Master. ‘Let there be no 
strife between us, for we be brethren.” Let 
our differences, which are few, be made less 
prominent than our agreements, which are 
many; lét there be an end to all jealousy, 
bitterness, and acrimony; let personalities 
disappear from the arena of theological 
controversy ; let men be more concerned for 
the truth and for the whole Church than for 
their particular dogma and favorite sect; 
let men act as servants for Christ, laboring 
in different departments of his kingdom 
tather than as partisans bent on gaining 
glory and power for their party ; let Chris- 
tian charity hold the same place in the 
churches which it occupies in the Gospel, 
and the horrible spectre of dénominational- 
ism will vanish. 
a 


THE MORE HASTE THE LESS SPEED 
BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


I RECOLLECT something I saw in Boston 
years ago. The Anti-slavery Society, then 
in its last days, was in session, and Tremont 
street was well sprinkled with earnest-faced 
men and women, loyally betaking them to 
their yearly rendezvous. Suddenly, just in 
the track of the multitude, I became aware 
of an individual close in front who curi- 
ously contrasted with the rest. He neither 
loitered nor made haste, but moved com- 

ly along, as though conventions and 
reformers were not. The buzzing human 
movement about him seemed scarcely to 
impinge upon his tranquil isolation. Had 
an Olympian of golden leisure somehow 
dropped into moiling New England? Pass- 
ers by glanced back impatiently, curious 
about this intruder who thus ventured to 
ignore the prevailing atmosphere. 

What manner of man might he be? I 
wondered if none felt, as I did, ashamed 
and jealous that the birthright of repose, 
which ought to be all men’s, should have 
fallen unfairly to one, more favored than his 
fellows. Presently I too snatched a look at 
the face of this anachronism, and lo! the 
mystery was cleared up. For this was 
America’s wisest thinker, he whose philoso- 
phy, more than any other’s, has stimulated 
and inspired the culture of his generation. 
‘Naturally this man could afford to be above 
vulgar hurry. It and he would have little 
in common. ' 


_ THE INDEPENDENT. _ 
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“Won't somebody préach “@ gerinon on the 
excellence of passivity ? The more eloquent 
and cogent the better. Let us make another 
beatitude: Blessed are they tbat hurry not, 
for with them is the secret of wisdom. For 
my part, I am always glad to hear said : 
“Such a one is constitutionally lazy.” I 
know that his unit of, influence is so far 
helping to counteract the vast surplus ener- 
gy that drags most of us into its vortex. If 
I lived with such a one, his inertia might 
disgust me; but I am persuaded that would 
be merely the protest of temperament, In 
candid moments I couldn’t help giving him 
credit for superior good sense. The lazy 
type must be rare among us; but there’s 
another type still rarer—namely, the well- 
balanced mean of indolence and overwork, 
that neither throws itself too far nor sticks 
in sloth. Is this becoming an extinct 
genus? Not quite; forI recall one or two 
such, at whose birth surely some happy 
conjunction of the planets assisted. Most 
of us know one of the sort, mere contact 
with whom refreshes—at once cordial and 
tonic. If we could only propagate the 
species, as botanists do a rare variety! But 
the processes of repreduction prove as yet 
too arduous and subtle for our clumsy 
methods to seize. Some lucky coincidence 
now and then hits it. Shall we ever get far 
enough to detect the laws of that coinci- 
dence, and wrest them to our uses? Hu- 
man stock seems as well worth culture as 
equine, bovine, or other of the vertebrates. 
Why not man-fanciers as well as tulip? 
One appears nearly as worth while as the 
other. 

Meanwhile, do not let us go about even 
this in a hurry. We hurry so in everything 
—our theologies, business, study, our very 
fun. What chance have we to think things 
over leisurely ? Society crouches, panther- 
Tike, ready to spring at our throat if we hes- 
itate. ‘‘ Make up your mind—quick—com- 
mit yourself to something—choose this day 
whom, what you will serve,” urges the 
demon of unrest within—demon innate in 
every soul of us, and with every generation 
growing fiercer and more untamable. How 
many of us bave the pluck to protest : “ But 
Tll take my own time. Sweeter than Truth 
is the search for her. Besides, haven't I 
eternity to choose in? So, hands off. I 
must gang my ain gait.” 

Plainly we need more mental and moral 
not to speak of physical lying in the sun. 
We mature too early, and drop off dwarfed 
and crabbed when we ought to have 
garnered sweetness through the mellowing 
heaps of many a summer. As for enter- 
prise, push, to say they have grown to a 
mania with us would be the mierest truism. 
All admit it. But has any one studied the 
real connection between our hurry and our 
crimes? Can you doubt there is one? A 
magnetic excitement seems abroad. The 
atmosphere plays upon our nerves. We 
crave abnormal stimuli. We cannot learn 
to take our recreation rationally, any more 
than our religion or our work. The over- 
wrought temperament flies out of itself to 
keener solace, more brutal relaxation. What 
are crimes but a natural offshoot of all 
this? Professor Tyndall is reported to have 
said the other day that he believed our 
thick-sprouting corruptions only health 
symptoms, after all—humors that seek the 
surface and prove our real vitality. Do they 
not also prove the fatal tension at which we 
live? Morals go under with the rest. 
Positively we have not time to be virtuous. 
Let us be thankful for every fresh batch of 
German emigrants disgorged into Castle 
Gardens. We need’ plenty of Teutonic 
phiegm to temper the Anglo-American 
vebemence. May our sharpening climate 
never wholly file away their robust pby- 
siques! Ship loads of Old World brawn 
should keep us from running all to nerves. 

In that suggestive book, ‘‘ Physics and 
Politics,” the author mournfully dilates on 
this modern tendency to excess, laying at 
its door a host of ills. Science, he says, has 
ever been nurtured mainly by brooding, un- 
practical schemers, whom their contempor- 
aries laughed at, since most men had 
too eager, restless a nature to be quiet and 
find out things. All which is one reason, he 
thinks, why science came so late into the 
world and is still so scanty. Where might 
we not be now had such slow-thoughted, 
patient men been commoner and better ap- 
preciated. Philanthropy, too, argues Mr. 








Bagehot, feed not ‘be the semi-curse'it i, 
did not.so many excellent people fancy they 
can doso much hy rapid action; that 
will most benefit the world when they’ mos 
relieve their own feetings; that ‘ag 800N as 
an evil is seen something ought to be 
to stay or prevent it, And this, 
really to act rightly in the premises requires 
much ‘previous study, assimilated. 
ation, practical wisdom, and. when these, in 
their turn, require time, moderation, carefi 
judgment. $83 
Mr. Bagehot considers this vicious. 
perate zeal of ours a totes Pee 
from the pre-historic man. With thet un. 
comfortable individual fighting is sup; 
to have been a commendable instinct: ang 
prompt blows essential to his selt-presery,, 
tion. We are paying now, it seems, the 
inbred choler of those. cave-dwelling Ainces. 
tors of ours. In that case, as the eruditiesy 
our civilization tone down, let us hope s om, 
tain staid composure, a delicate sang. 
will, inch by inch, supplant the *‘ sch 
heat” and ferment of unreason towhith 
are now given’over, > tad 
Possibly, though, our descendants a goog 
many centuries hence will be shrewd enough 
to philosophize in like manner over their 
own hot-headedness and weave simily 
plausible theories in explanation. Willthey, 
possibly, too, in self-defense, be »quoting 
against us,as Mr. Bagehot teaches’ts tp 
quote against our early poor relations, that 
bitter law: ‘‘The fathers have eaten -som 
grapes and the children’s teeth are-set 
edge”? ce | 
renee 


Srience. 


A Great Geal of labor is being expended of 
present in the investigation of. the influence o 
the periodical changes on the sun’s surtus: 
upon the condition of the earth. Some are a 
thusiastic enough to entertain the certalnly 
cbimerical idea that the key to the mete 
of the earth is to be found in the study of that 
of the sun; that is, In the study of thespow, 
prominences, and other phenomena of the wl 
surface. At the same time relations are con 
tinually being discovered so numerons nd of 
80 remarkable. nature as to show, that th 
subject ia well deserving of careful study. 

Very soon after. Schwabe announced the 
periodicity of the sun-spots, Lamont,of Munich, 
discovered that, the disturbances of our term 
trial magnetism exhibit the same period; in 
other words, that..magnetic storms on the 
earth are most numerous and violent precisdy 
when the sun’s surface is thoat dis{;;bed. Th 
researches of Loomis on the aurora borealis 
fully confirmed Lamont’s result; and the most 
recent observations seem to show that the cor 
nection between the outbreaks on ‘he sunapi 
magnetic tempests on the earth is very clo 
and immediate. 

As yet no very satisfactory connection lu 
been made out between the temperature of the 
earth and the condition of the sun. The mir 
ter has been investigated, but different com 
puters have obtained discordant results; and, 
the case now stands, it is only certain that the 
effect of the spots is very slight, and probably 
when the spots are thickest the earth is warmalt 
—the increased activity of the solar surface & 

these times rather more than compensating for 
its partial darkening. But this last conclusion 
is by no means to be regarded as an ascertained 
fact; it is merely a little more likely then the 
contrary. 

Hornstein, the director of the meteorological 
observatory. at Prague, considers that he has 
shown a connection between the spotteduess of 
the sun and the barometric disturbances of our 
atmosphere. He finds that the amount of bar 
ometric disturbance Is greatest when the spots 
are at their maximum, and vice versa. 

There is less doubt as to the results obtained 
by C. C. Meldram, of Mauritius. Some yer 
ago he showed that, during thesun-spot yeer® 
the cyclones of the Indian Ocean were more 
numerous and worse than when the sun wa 
comparatively free from spots. He followed 
this up about a year ago with a discussion ot 
the rainfall at several stations in the southern 
hemispbere, which fully covfirmed the idea: 
and, in the last number of the “ Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of England,” he publisbes * 
more complete paper, in which he discusses 
the rainfall of the last fifty years at some twenty 
different stations widely scattered over the globe. 
This time some of the individual statlous— 
especially two or three in America—prove rather 
refractory; but onthe whole the same result 
appears as before, and it looks as if it might be 
safely affirmed that, during the years when 
spots are thickest on the sun, the rainfall issome 
25 per cent. greater than when they are rarest : 
A stormy aun corresponds to a stormy earth; 
bat why or in what way such a connection i 
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ie this, conclusion, as of those. before,it must 


©” giso be admitted that there remains oom for 
© Qonbt.. The investigators were looking-for the 
Uyery result they found; and although, when 
© qhetr conclusion comes to be confirmed, they’ 
ywitt deserve all the more credit for the sagacity 
whieh evolved it from rather scanty dota, yet, 
__-yntiltt! has been confirmed by the investiga-. 
tons ofp otbers, it cannot be as confidently re- 
_ eeivedns it-the first- discoverers had been en- 
= i | 
3 ys evidence whatever has been ob- 
a | ag to. confirm, .the rather common 
{dea hat hot and cold “‘spells.of weather,” as 
ghey call them in New England, have anything 
4 46 with solar causes. They seem to be due 
to's disturbance of the dist ion of heat.on 
‘and not to, a. change in- its total 
‘gmount, When New York is uncommonly 
hot some other place Is genérally as uncom- 
d, Perhaps. science may some day 
ver the cause of these hot and cold waves 
but as yet they defy her. ; ' 


Some time since the Boston papers gave 
‘4enorts of lectures by Prof. Agassiz, in which he 
attacked Mr. Darwin’s doctrine of natural se- 
jegtion, and In one stated that Mr. Darwin was 
‘settated by a brilliant imagination and not by 
facts and asserted that the poor, weak, spind- 
ling trees were found on mountain tops, while 
the strong, ‘large trees were ‘fonnd in; the 
shelter of. the valleys. In, our notes at that 
time we quoted a writer who, referring to 
this. remark, of Prof. Agassiz, suggested that 
the professor had mistaken strength, That the 
ireee On the mountain top, thengh smaller, had 
greater vitality ; and it was only on account of 
thie greater vitality or strength that they were 
enabled'to.endure ¢0 inhospitable a cHme. This 
paragranb of; ours drew the attention oft Euro- 
peas scientific. journals, and the result.is.a note 
of Prof. Agassiz, referred to in Nature, that the 
report of his lecture in regard to the “survival 
of the fittest was wnauthorieed.” Nature re. 
mnarks on the difference between unauthorized 
ad inaccurate ; and thinks the professor might 
as well bave used the Inst, if he meant ft. The 
trath probably is that there is some little feel- 
ing mixed ap with a love of exact science, both 
in the echool which Mr. Darwin. represents 

and in theone which Prof,, Agassiz leads,which 

.them.into remarks which, in cooler 
momenta, they regret. Probably a more re- 
cent report of a lecture by. the Professor, 
in which he in effect charges that evo- 
lutionists .are men who try ‘to get 
along without a God, is also “unauthorized.” 

It is a well-known ‘fact'that some of ott most 

undoubtedly religious. men are evolutionists, 

It, has even been claimed that Mr. Darwin’s 

views are pot new, but were held by some of 

the early fathers of the Catholic Church. Mr. 

Darwin is himself a member and a regular at- 

tendant of the English Established Charch, 

and many of the clergy of this denomination 
support his view. We can only say for the de- 
partments of science which our studies lead us 
to, and which-give us a wide personal acquaint- 
ance with others of the same class, we know 
of Bo.more sincerely professing Christians, or 
Whose interestin the) progress of Christianity 
more..actively expressed than most. of them 
; of cow : 

there fo pid age prittedlug? in enantio vad 

(perhaps believe little. = * 

y All these charges. should vot only,-be unau- 
Beh rd unused. They are unworthy of 
. . Selence deals only wit the definite. 

o Whenit is dragged into explain the infinite 
r i out of its proper sphere. Agassiz, 

rwin, and others of these great men have 
fnough to commend them ‘to our ‘admiration 
Bert our enjoying their casting dirt at one 







+++-Some of the commendation which, in the 
number of this journal for July 17th, we be- 
stowed upon Prof. A. Gray’s address (delivered 
be summer, at Dubuque, and printed in ‘the 
of the American Association for 


the Advancement of Science”) appears to have - 


been fotmded on a misapprehension. So far was. 
the author of the address from intending to place 
bimeelf ‘tamong the very limited but (w6 sup- 
pose not] growing number of those who ‘think 
We likely’ that the same or similar species have 
briginated in widely distant places,” that, in 
thet, its argument really turns upon the con- 
Wary supposition. It was Prof, Grisebach, of 

» Who maintained,that present natural 

tauses In the actual state of the world will ac- 
eount for the’ present distribution of the same 
species ; but that similar species, found tn widely 
“Separated parts of the world, must have sepa- 
» fately originated under similarity’ of climate. 
What Prof. Gray attempts to, show is: 1. That 
what is thus inferred of the ‘same species: may 
also be inferred from very similar species ; 2. 
That the present occurrence of any species in a 


country is no proof that it originated there; 
and, 3. That what is now known of the vere” 
tation of the tertiary and glacial and of 
the changes that have resul suggests a 


‘Bled the present Arctic region. So that, instead 


“of maintaining (as we su the hypothe- 
fla of more than one ; the same 
ogee thar" Gray’s discourse endeavors to 

can be fairly explained 


» Mrithont tt. 





Trevarious delusions which have held sway 
over the human.mind in all ages and among all 
classes of men afford a very interesting subject 


of study. and research. ‘So deeply’ rooted ‘are 


they. that. it is.diffleult toeradicate them; ‘even in 
the most enlightened countries ; and in pagan 
lands the missionaries have: always found them 
among the most serious obstagles to the recep- 
tion of the Gospel. In the Church Mi 

Intelligencer (English), for July,.we., find» a 


‘most interésting article, entitled “ Geomancy in 


China,” written by a'‘hative, from’ which we 
give a. few facts in regard to ‘this délusion, 
which, uttetly foolish as it seems to us; exerts 
80. widespread and baneful an influence through- 
out China, that one .missionary:; gives it as his. 
opinion that while it flourishes ‘{no., progress 
of ‘any kind is possible.” Though existing in 
most parts of the world, and only extinct among 


- Ourselves during the last 200 years, this super- 


stition would’ seem to have gained its surest 
foothold among the millions of ‘China. It.is 
defined as a “! speciesof divination by points and 
circles,-made on the earth,’’ but the rules and 
their application seem. to. Have: varied among: 
different nations... Those, persons who are skilled 
in the art—‘‘ Professors of Feng Shwei,” as they 
are called in China—are employed to, examine 
whether a house or piece of land is suitable.or 
otherwise to the ‘person wishing to buy it ; also 
to determing whether, in’ repairing a house, in 
laying out # cemetery,'in moving an’ old grave 
or digging a new one, tn erecting ‘a wall or 
doing anything involving the moving of earth; ' 
any hindrance. existe to the work being pro- 
ceeded with. By.some they are much more ex- 
tensively employed than by Sthers, but in every: 
thing connected, with graves their services aré: 
demanded by all. In deciding upon the good 
or bad-'luck of a place they compare, the 
“eight characters” of the applicant (the | two 
characters which indicate respectively the year,, 
month, \day, and hour of bifth) with the posi« 
tion. of the house or land; which they also indi- 


cate by eight characters, This determines: the’ 


good or bad luck of the place with:reference to’ 
that particular, person. At. othen times) the 
feng shwei of the house, etc., is determined by 
itself, without reference to any individuals: 
The Chinese cdimpass’ émployed in this opera- 
tion has'tiarked upon it the eight points of: the 
‘* position,” the ten celestial stems, ‘and’ the’ 
twelve horary characters, ‘which “are each asso-_ 
ciated with lucky and unlucky deities, the latter 
the more numerous. If the Chinaman: buys his 
house or digs a graye.without, consulting! the 
geomancer, and so. unwittingly offends, one of. 


“these gods through his ignorance of feng shwel, 


calamity is sure to follow. T’ai Swei, the god 
of the year, a very malignant deity, is the one 
most to be feared. As these deities are very 
numerous, and change from year to year, and 
even from month to: month, their different 
‘positions’ cannot be ascertained without’ the 
most careful examinations and calculations; and 
the geomancer thus becomes. person of.no litle 
importance to the well-being of the Chinesé:! 
In regard to houses and lands many other less 


‘important matters must be taken into account— 


as the location of the house with reference to 
other buildings; the number of the doors and the 
location. of :the: windows ; the secret influences 
that come and go, known only to the geomancer ; 
the height and evenness of the land, &. In 
the case of cemeteries, much more care is neces- 
sary, in order to point. out the spot.to be opened 
for the grave, to determine the back and front; 
and to lay out the sacrificial ground. In bury- 
ing, the day and hour of breaking ground, and 
the day and hour of burial must be carefully 
reguiated according to the characters of the 
‘position’? of ‘the cemetery, the eight charac- 
ters of the deceased, ‘and those of his surviving 
relatives, If no-obstacle is found to exist, 
then, and then. only,; can the interment take 


Place. In changing the place of burial, the 'pe-. 


culiar character of the year may not allow of 
the change being made; and, in consequence of 
this, it frequently happens that parents cannot 
be permanently busied for many. years after 
death, Cemeteries are sometimes abandoned 
at the word of the geomancer, and the bodies 
moved to a more propitious spot. So wide- 
spread has this foolish superstition become, 
that many who really have no faith in feng 
shwei comply with the custom, simply beeause 
it is the custom. A missionary in China, writ- 
ing in regard to this delusion, says: ‘‘ There is 
no hope of any change until right views are in- 
stilled into the minds of the Chinese about tbe 
Creator and the laws by which he sustains the 
universe.” 


----Reference has already. been made in this 
column to the visit of Rev. C. H. Carpenter, of 
the American Baptist Mission, in Birma, to the 
Karens of Siam. Four native Karen preachers 
accompanied him, and a recent. letter. to the: 
Baptist Misstonary Magasine brings tidings from 
the last one of this number, who, after an ab- 


| hitherto-an: almost :anknown region.’ From 


Fives'a meager account of his Journey among 
; the Eastern Laos, States, which: have been, 


Bangkok he went to Kotat,a large town on 
the headwaters of a stream which flows into 
the: Mekong. or Cambodia River, where the last 
‘of bis companions left ‘him, while he 'contin- 
“ued op for éighteen or twenty Gays in a north- 
easterly, direction, till he reached the great 
-Yiver itself:-He did not eross:*the river, but was 
‘told that'the Cambodians on the opposite side 
hada king of their own, of equal, rank with 
the king at Bangkok. Speaking of the Laos 
religion, be says that they worship Buddbist 
priests and idols, ‘Eyery, ‘city and. village has 
its monasteries and .priests .and)..sagats of 
earth, but they have no! pagodas’ or sacred pil- 
lars. They are fall of’ sdperstitious fears of 
Syil spirits, The population is yery,dense, He 
remained; among. them three: moutas, and re- 
turns home anxious ‘that the ‘Gospel should be 
sent.them. , Miss Norris,..of the;-Nova Scotia } 
Board, with a company of Karen. teachers and 

female assistants,.is now, laboring among the 
Siamese Karens; and Mr, Carpeater concludes 

his. letter hy saying: ‘If.our, Nova Scotia 

brethren ever find this. field too scant. for them, 

Laos field will be broad and. populous enough 

surely.” i 


‘ 4, The success of our Ameritan missionaries 
dn estodlishing upon’ heathen soil the various 
‘forme of Church machinery with which we are 
familiar at: home must be unquestioned; and a 
report of'a recent meeting of the Telugu Asso- 


tist. Miggion, is of.interest,.especially from its 
close resemblance.to reports of similar meet- 
ings,.in. America. . The. Association,.met at 
-Remapatam,. and. its, seasiong, continued for 
three days... Nearly 600 Christians met together 
the second day. After the opening sermon let- 
tera, were read from the different, churches, in- 


mission, and reporting over 900 baptisms during | 
the year, A circular letter was read by one of 
the native preachers, and # new church at, 
ey yee welcomed to their number. Upon 
the Sabbath a candidate wag examined and or- 
dained to the ministry, and fifteen new converts 
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the first caste man baptized in that field. In the 
eastern part of the Ramapatam field, after three, 
_ years of labor, the seed sown seems to be taking 
root, and all.the head men in one village have. 
cbeen baptized. | In)cother’: villages many are 
*begzitig to have preachers vent. to them. 


is to be reaped.” The'seminary recently estab- 
lished: here: is in a prosperous condition. Mr. 
‘‘Timpany is essisted by two native teachers. 
_..+-From the last annual report of the Mis- 
sionary Secitty of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church we give the following statistics. 
Africa they have 26 missionaries, 15 teachers, 
81 churches, with a membership of 2,065; in- 
China, 11 missionaries, 6 teachers, 1,095 church- 
mémbers; in “Germany ‘and Switzerland, 78 
“missionaries; 40 churches, 6,280 members; in 


chutches, with a membership of 2,702; in 
India, .86 missionaries, 111. assistants, 289 


other fields oceupied’ by this society are in 


Western India... During:1872 missions were 
aleo gatablished in Japan and Mexieo. The ap- 
,propiations: forthe foreign mission: work of 
‘this church for 1878 amount to $373,825. 


... The 'Bénthern Presbyterian Church has 
récently established the ‘‘ Campinas Institute,” 
in connection with their work in Southern 
Brazil. An old house has been fitted up for 
the temporary use of the school, and materials 
for a permanent building obtained, to be com- 
pleted in a few: months. A school heretofore 
‘tanght -by Mr. Mortom and: Miss Henderson 
forms the nucleus of the institute; which is to 
be.under the: supervision of Mr. Morton. The 
number of, pupils is about thirty, and it is ex- 
pected the number will be doubled as soon as 
the necessary accommodations are secured, 
These children are from the most respectable 
families in the place, and their parents offer no 
objection to their being thoronguly instructed 
in the principles of evangelical religion. 

--2-The “Annals of the Propagation of 
the Faith” (Roman Catholic), published in 
J y, ounces the departure of sixty- 
four missionaries’ for Australia, Africa, 
South America, the United States, and the 
British Provinces of North America. An “ apos- 
tolic! caravan. of nineteen persons’’ arrived 
at Cairo on the 26th of last September, on its 
way to Central Africa, The Papal Church may 
well be an example in missionary zeal to the 
Protestant churches. 


.4..The Rev. 8. R. Maclay, D.D., and wife, of 
the Methodist Mission, arrived in Japan on the 
12th_of June, and. will locate. for the present 
_at Yokohama, Rev, Dr. Newman, of Wasbing- 
ton, preached in the Union church of Yedo on 








ciation, by Mr: Timpany, of the American Bap- |. 


. dicating:-inereased. prosperity: trougkout the | 


were baptized, One.of these, a carpenter, was. |. 


Timpany significantly remarks : “ The brethren | 
‘} at home must:say whether or not -the harvest. 
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Sweden ‘and ‘ Norway,’ 40 missionaries, 18 


teachers, 14: charches, with 758 members. The’ |’ 


South America, Denmark, Bulgaria, Italy, and}! 





some time ago, to say thatthe note which ap- 
Deared in this column, in the issue for May 
22d, was accurate as “applied to the, state of 
things six months ago, and previous,’’;, but not 
strictly so now. . We should be glad te-believe 
thet our correspondent is not over-sanguine; 
but we must ask leave to, remind him that peo- 
plein other parts. of the country,) who saw 
Tennessee ‘establish an excellent system in 
1867, only to overthrow it two years later, may 
perhaps be excused if they, wait for some tangi- 
ble evidence that the present movement is not 
to experience.a similarfate. We certainly hope 
for better things; and the indications of an 
aroused public interest In the subject, to which 


‘we have already done full justice, leads us to 


entertain strong hopes that the cause of public 
.edudation \n:that state Is now ehtering upon a 
career of healthy and permanent prosperity. It 
id fair to’ remark; however, that the new law, 
on the results of which these anticipations are 
based: was passed only in March,two months (not 
‘-gix’*)before our remarks were published; and,as 
our correspondent justly observes, “it will take 
somé months to set the machinery of the law 
into effective operation.” The principal fea- 
tures of the new law are thus summarized by 
our correspondent : 

wht HoWides for a state superintendent, 


prepa Saw superintendent is to be nom- 


cy to put:the law into effective 
county superintendents are elected by the 
aad courts of the respective counties, The 
school fund consists of the interest of the per- 
manent, sciiool fund of the state, which, as 
Teco; 


amounting to yee making an éritire per- 
perm on fund of $2,512,500. The interest 
of this fand at 6 per cent. amounts to more than 
°$150,000.' In addition to this, a poll-tax of $1 for 
school purposés is 


A tax of one on the 
dollar ia:also levied, fori school purposes! upon 
the counties, and.is to be expended in the, coun- 


ties where raised. The counties supple- 
“ment this by additional tax if they wish. It is 
‘beliéved: ‘that about $800;000 raised as 


be 
Oa te echeol fund of the state, -which 


eep the schools in operation about five 
mo 


the first year. 
coyhe aint sgt fin ecoghlzed ta incor 
porated towns, ee 


has inereased. with asto g rapidity, The 
day of indifference and effective opposition has 
passed. ‘It will take some months to set the 
machinery of the law into effective opetation, 
but- we.bope by next fall to be able ‘to report 
much progress in the right direction,” 


-...A correspondent of the 7ribune calls in 
‘question: President. Eliot’s assertion that ‘‘ the 
system of edtcating boys with girls is on the 
wane in the West,” presents in reply the 
following statements: 


“ The Iowa State Agricultural Coll has in 
of from 250 to 300 stu 


attendance an ave 

early of them being ladies. In 
all be ere: of the college the studies of 
‘the es and tlemén are parellel. Although 
i —4 all ae amnong i es 
not seem to be at em, the 
majority preferri te regular college course. 
So far as eeholareiy i eoncermed, the ladies do 
not fall one. whit Ww Va gen as shown 
by their class standing. e plan of coeduca- 
tion,'s0 far, instead of being a failure, can be 


ced. a decided success, and wing 
eran ihees Cont Sah But this..c is 
not a solitary instance in Iowa. All the prom- 


inent institutions of the state, including the 
State University, are open e to-men and 
women; and a glance into their ane 
shows that a fair proportion of ladies nate in 
their regular collegiate courses. tead of 
“being “on the wane,’ ¢oeducation in the West 
is yearly more in favor.” 


..e-The decision of the Supreme Conrt of 
Ohio, affirming the right of the Cincinnati 
Board of Education to forbid the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools, does not seem to 
have turned at all upon the merits of the case, 
bat simply upon the question of the extent of 
authority conferred by the laws of the state on 
thatand similar boards. The court decides , in 
substance, that the constitution of the state 
does not require religious instruction or the 
reading of religious books in the public schools; 
and tbat the legislature, having placed the 
m: tof the schools under the 
exclusive control of directors, trustees, sud 
boards of education, courts have no righ 
authority to interfere by directing what inst ruc- 
tion shail be given or what books shall be read 
there, 


«++. The colored citizens of Washington, D. 
C., are vigorously agitating for the admission of 
their children to the same schools with the 
whites. They complain—and justly, it would 
seem—of the discrimination made against. them 


in, various ways, but especially in regard. to the 
qualifications of some of the teachers assigned to 
the present colored schools, Senator Sumner 
has written a letter urging them to press their 
demands until they are fully secured ;: 
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them that the right of free access to the com- 











mon schools rests upon..the same principle of 
justice asthe nisi to tote, to testify in courts, 
and to ride in the street cars, which have been 
already secured, We wish them a speedy and 
complete success. . 


...»Delaware enjoys a hew distinction—she 
is now the only state that has no system of pub- 
lie schools, and no state officer in charge of 
educational interests. She is probably, also, 
the only state that still distributes ber school 
money (what little there is of it), as she elects 


her Se ge | the basis of the census 
of 1830! In one other particular, however, she 
has a formidable rival Kentucky nobly vies 
with her in the belief that, for colored children, 
even ‘a little learning is a dangerous tbing’’; 
and} like her, refases to make any provision for 
giving them schools: 


The Sunday-sehool, 
LESSON FOR AUGUST 17TH. 
TEACHING TO PRAY.—MATT. VI, 5-15. 











Tue value of this lesson is not in showing us 
that we may pray, but in showing us how we 
may pray. And so it better meets the wants of 
the many; for far more are anxious to so pray 
that God will answer them than are concerned 
as to how God can answer any prayer without 
upsetting the universe. The desire to pray is 
well-nigh universal. ‘“‘O Thou that hearest 
prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh come.” And 
well-nigh as universal as this desire to ask bless- 
ings of God is the sensible conviction that it 
little concerns us to. know how God can answer 
our prayers, while it greatly concerns us to 
know how to pray so that he will answer them. 
Only those who have cultivated their heads until 
they forget they have hearts trouble themselves 
more as to how God can keephis promises than 
how they can do their duty. 

In the form of prayer which Jesus gave to 
his disciples he suggested no new petitions or 
ascriptions. Each petition and ascription of 
the *“‘Lord’s Prayer” was often used before. 
le laid stress on the spirit ia which prayer was 
to be offered, rather than on the words employed 
init, The “Lord’s Prayer’? (the very, form 
given in this lesson) has since then been many 
times offered—in the place of public worship, 
in the social assembly, and in the family circle— 
that those using it might “‘be seen of men.” 
And there, as well as in the “closet,” with the 
closed door shutting out the world, this form 
has been used day after day, as a “ vain repeti- 
tion,’’ by those who thought “‘they should be 
heard for their much speaking.” Using the 
Lord’s Prayer does not keep a child or a man 
from ‘“ being as the hypocrites are” or from 
doing ‘‘as the heathen do.” Whatever atten- 
tion is given to an analysis of the form of 
prayer here presented in the beauty of its sim- 
plicity and completeness, as this lesson is 
studied, let it not be forgotten that the spirit 
rather than the form of prayer is made promi- 
nent in the teachings of our Lord. Feeling our 
need, believing that God is able and willing to 
answer us, we are to come to him reverently 
and in submissiveness, telling him just what 
we want and trusting him to give us just the 
answer which is best. In: this spirit we may 
pray acceptably even in rudest phrase. Witb- 
out this spirit, the sublime words of our Lord’s 
Prayer may be on our lips as ‘vain. repeti- 
tions,” and we ourselves be as prayerless as 
hypocrites or heathen. 

a 


-..-Chicago has among its many novelties 
and boasted possessions a new Bible—‘‘ The 
Bible of the Ages,”’ it is called. Mr. Stebbins is 
the compiler, editor, and publisher of this 
scrap-book work, which is made up “from the 
Vedas, the Buddhist commandments, Confu- 
eius, Zoroaster, the precepts of Jesus, the phi- 
losopbers of Greece, the teachings of Andrew 
Jackson Davis, and the later utterances of 
the Free Religionists.” In commendation 
of the improved Bible it is . mentioned 
that “only two pages are given to the words 
of Jesus, and scarcely one.to Panl, mak- 
ing nearly three pages in all from the New 
Testament; while T. W, Higginson has sixteen 
pages, and Andrew Jackson Davis nearly thir- 
teen pages.’’ Some children of the ‘new in- 
tellectual catholicism” will perhaps object to 
lumbering the Stebbins Bible with those three 
pages from the so-called ‘‘New Testament,” 
when the space could have been easily filled 
with further extracts from Higginson and 
Davis. Possibly the useless matter will be ex- 
punged in future editions. Why should not 
the International Lesson Committee select a 
course for the yesr of our American centennial 
from the Stebbins Bible, of Chicago—omitting 
all matter not of American authorship ? 


...-On the point of discipline in the Sunday- 
school, Rey. Evan Daniel, an English normal 
school principal, has said—and the words may 
well be heeded by all teachers of little folks: 

“Good discipline ean be maintained without 
severity—nay, with far less conflict between 
teacher and scholar than is occasioned by bad 





discipiine—provided you make your, teaphing 
pt as the watncal laws which (ete a 
cliila’s mind and body. If you keep a child too 
long inone position, it is useless for you to try 
to keep him from by expostulations 
or.censure or threats. He must, move or agon- 
ize. So if you fail to interest him, no matter 
how he may desire to please you, he will of 
necessity goto sleep, or he will look about bim 
until he finds somenody or something that does 
interest him ; or, with his eyes fixed on Fhe as 
thouch he were spell-bound by your admirable 
Trem: he-will sink into a reverie that carries 
his mind backward: to some. pleasant.spot in 
bis memory, or forward to some pleasure yet in 
store. A skilled teacher secias scarcely to 
think about discipline: He disciplines through 
his teaching, securing attention by the interest 
he excites, and avoiding weariness by judicious 
alterrations of reading and exposition and 
questioning, of subject, of posture. In short, 
ne helps his children to do what is right by 
removing the most distracting temptations, 
and by forming habits that.enable them to over- 
come the others. He gets human nature on 
his side, and thereby makes his teaching @ plea- 
sure instead of a torture.” 


..+. Those who complain of irreverence in the 
Sunday-school as peculiarly an American evil, 
growing out of the leveling tendencies of de- 
mocracy and the small attention paid to worship 
in non-liturgical churches, will perhaps be re- 
Meved on learning that at the recount anniver- 
sary exercises of the Church of England Sun- 
day-school Institute, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, complaint. was. made of “ths svant of 
reverence in the demeanor of many of the con- 
gregation before and during service.” _8ome- 
thing more is necessary to.ensure reverence in 
worship than established forms of service under 
a monarchical government. ; 


... Our Bible Teacher is the new and attract- 
ive Sunday-school journal of the United Breth- 
ren Church. It is published monthly, at Day- 
ton, Ohio. Of conrse, it gives notes on the 
International Lessons. Of the Lesson Papers 
of this series, it says: 

“They are widely used in almost’ all denom- 
invations, aud the universal testimony among 
those who have used them is strongly in their 
favor. The only opposition that we have evér 
heard of has come from persons who have not 
tried them.” x 

..5.A correspondent of the New York Times 
describes a Sunday-school concert at the Chip- 
pewa Agency, White Earth, Minn., on a recent 
Sunday afternoon, which was followed by ordi- 
nary Sunday-school exercises in the evening. 
He adds: ~ 

“There are nearly a dozen white women of 
education and refinement, wives or daughters 
of the different agents or teachers employed, 
who are giv up their lives to these un- 
known labors of benevolence.” 

.++eTbhe Sunday-school workers of Akron, 
Ohio, had a day to be remembered on the third 
Sunday in July, when Dre Vincent and Mr. 
Hartley had a series of meetings with them. 
The first Methodist church of that city has the 
finest Sunday-school building in the world, and 
it was quite important that Mr. Hartley should 
pass a Sunday there before leaving this country 
to report in England on the Sunday-schools of 
America. 


...»Rev. T. M. Boyd, of Monticello, Arkansas, 
writes to the Zarnest Worker concerning his 
labors among the children of his charge: 

‘** God is blessing my labors with. the children 
of this country, and I only wish I could devote 
my entire time as evangelist to the children of 
our presbytery. I don’t say abandon the gray- 
haired infidel, but redouble our efforts to en- 
lighten the children,” 

....The “ Henry Martyn Missionary Associa- 
tion’”’ of the Second Congregational Sunday- 
school, New London, Conn., has, since its or- 
ganization, in 1859, contributed more than $2,000 
in aid of the missionary work of the American 
Sunday-school Union, besides its donation in 
aid of the church-building, room-furnishing, 
and its special Christmas offerings. 


....The Sunday-school workers of Mount 
Pleasant and vicinity (Iowa) propose a careful 
canvass of their entire field, to ascertain the 
name'of every scholar in any Sunday-school, as 
well as of all those attending none. <A district 
Sunday-school institute at Burlington, under 
the lead of Dr. Vincent, is also planning. 


....N. P. Kemp, of Boston, reports to the 
Sunday-school Times the summer-closed Sun- 
day-schools of his city as afflicted with “the 
intermittent cerebro-spinal meningitis.’’ A dis- 
ease is half cured when its character is known 
clearly. 


.+--1t has been said by good authority in the 
Church of England that ‘it is the Sunday, not 
the week-day teaching, which determines the 
denomination to which the children will ulti- 
mately attach themselves.”’ 


.+.»The Zarnest Worker gives for the black- 
board, in its lesson notes on “The Ethiopian 
Eunuch,”’ the words from Isaiah lili, 15: ‘‘He 
shall sprinkle many nations.” 


.... TheSonthern Methodist Episcopal Church 
reports. 441 Sunday-schools in the State of 
South Carolina, comprising 18,000 scholars. 


«-.ePoor children’s pic-nics and éxcursions 
seem quite as common from the principal cities 
of the Atlantic states this year as last. 
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Literary Departnent. 
RECENT NOVELS”* 

Mr. Fawcerr’s novel, Purple and Fine 
Linen, isa story of American society, and 
has five characters in it—Helen Jeffreys, the 
heroine, who tells the whole in the form of 
& private diary.; her mother, who is rich, 
vulgar, and ambitious of social position; 
Helen’s two lovers, Mr. Melville Delano and 
Mr. Fuller Dobell; and Mr.. Dobell’s mis- 
tress, Edith Everdell. Besides these there 
are_ other persons of minor importance in 
the story. Delano and ‘Dobell visit the 
Jeffreys at their fine country house, and 
make love to Helen. The mother favors 
Dobell’s advances, though Dobell is penni- 
less, and courts Helen simply for her 
money’s sake—though he is a libertine, and 
his mistress takes part in a stormy rencontre 
Uetween him and Delano, Helen, too, being 
present. More than all, Helen prefers De- 
lano from the first; yet before the week’s 
visit is up she has yielded to her mother’s 
will, thrown over Delano, and betrothed 
herself to the profligate Dobell. We say 
nothing about the probability of such a 
match occurring in American society. How- 
ever, Helen and Dobell are married, and the 
bridegroom. begins to draw his dividends 
from Mrs. Jefireys. Before long it appears 
that he is spending the money upon Edith 
Everdell, whom he will not leave. Dobell 
turns out to be, in short, a scamp; and his 
wife rew him by loving him more and 
more, even though she leaves him. Finally, 
Dobell and the rejected lover, Delano, quar- 
relon account of the maltreated wife. Dobell 
is seriously wounded, and taken to the 
house of his mistress. Helen disguises her- 
self as a nurse and attends him there. 
During his convalescence she manages to 
procire proof of his mistress’s unfaithful- 
ness to himself. This breaks the bond of 
their illicit love; Dobell comes home again, 
presumably reclaimed, in the last chapter, 
and lives happily thenceforward with his 
wife, 

This is a strong plot, upon the morality of 
which readers will decide easily for them- 
selves. Our task is rather to examine the 
material and the execution of what claims to 
bea work of literary art. In this case the 
material is the social life of the nouveaux 
riches of New York society—its coarse pas- 
sions, its vulgar ideals, its selfishness; and, 
in the character of Helen, the partial re- 
action of a better nature against it. We 
regard this choice of subject as unhappy. 
Nothing short of high genius can enable an 
author to deal successfully with such gross 
material. In “Jane Eyre” such a success 
was reached. The selfish, animal passion of 
men for women was. depicted with such 
power and with so large a knowledge of life 
and character, that the result was most im- 
pressive. George Eliot has dealt with the 
same passion with equal success. But Mr. 
Faweett’s treatment gives us comparatively 
little to redeem his material. Dobell’s vul- 
‘gar mistress appears in the very beginning of 
the book, and is a principal character in it 
until the close. Dobell is never anything 
but ascamp. Mrs. Jeffreys urges her daugh- 
ter into the arms of a libertine; and Helen, 
though she loves another man, consents. 
Yet in the treatment of this repulsive story 
Mr. Fawcett shows dramatic power. The 
novel would succeed admirably as a sensa- 
tional play, were it properly (or improperly) 
dramatized. There is much knowledge of 
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-bushed, licks itself in grave 











nature in it—not always of ’ 
we have ssid. In iniey vee Rin, 
sense of character is shown—ag Po ty 
final revolt from the tyranny of he Belg, 
in the eighteenth chapter; or esta Pei 
tion of the feelings of the newly. desery, 
maiden, in the sixth. The hipaa, 
us of . another. woman’s Confession 
“Cahier Bleu,” of Gustave Dros, Thos” 
felicities of expression, too.’ On ong ba 
sion during the courtship, says Migs oa 
“there was a knot in my throat 
aside two little armies of tearg at 
laying silent siege to either eye”; Bi ay 
wedding, after her good byes were done & 
she had escaped to the carriage, she « 
pares herself to a cat which | Sa 
had been petting, “ holding it DOW by iy 
tail, now by the ear, now by both 
but which has sprung away from Buh ny 
cent fondling, and, somewhere safe} wp, 
J 

After touches like these we ditions 
Miss Helen confess, in speaking of 
night, to ‘‘ lashing my mattress likes 
and kneading my pillow like DULY for 
tainly three hours after going to bed" » 
saying ‘‘I had expedited in getting of y 
bonnet.” These, however, are minor ba, 
ishes, Mr. Fawcett shows artistic puny 
in all that he writes; and, if he will chow, 
better subject another time, we beliere bit 
capable of writing an admirable nore, 

Another story of American sociey 
called They Met by Chance, and is them 
duction of a lady who has made tm 
ventures in the line of fiction already, ne 
of which has proved to be the great A» 
ican novel. The present story claimsip) 
pict life and passion at Long Brandy 
elsewhere, and treats us in passingtom 
honest criticism of the hotel of the pei 
We commend the following passage ton 
of our readers as may be paying five oj 
dollars a day to be made wretched uf, 
toga or Long Branch: “The Enna 
plan, as we callit here (and howe 
the American plan ever had birth ip. 
& mystery), is the only fair, hone, 
healthful plan known. If you pays 
tain price for everything you eat, you 
not be likely to order a dozen ¢imes » 
than you want. If you dine with a fa 
it is not fair that you should pay for 
dinner at the hotel. This abominable sya 
is the very groundwork of that drei! 
system of overeating which make# 
United States the home of dyspepsia 
causes the lean, lank, sallow dysp@itt 
be the recognized type of the Ame! 
To which cause Olive Logan might 
have added bad cooking and hastyaiy 
While these remarks are makings ti} 
looking individual, a Mrs. Botkyn, i 
orders a repast for herself and her Jee: 
“Soup and fish and turkey’s winpal 
lobster salad and sweatbreads and st 
rooms and roast turkey with stuflgal 
cranberry sauce and apple fritters 
potatoes and corn and rice and picks 
two cups of tea and a glass of milk. Mi 
you what I'll have for dessert afterm 
As to the story, there is none to tell in 
novel, or one of the slightest. A vitu# 
young betrothed pair are separated y# 
adventuress from California, who ste 
to marry the hero; but who comes wi 
served grief at the last. The people® 
meets in the story tell the prices of t# 
fans and other pieces of property, #12 # 
following delicate glimpse of domesti¢ 
ners at the house of the Comvallit 
“You'll never get a cup of tea at dint i 
their house—no, not if you were dying # 
it, I was going to say; but Chambertié 
eight dollars a bottle circulates wilh 8" 
fect looseness, and they use Johannisheg 
in their finger-bowls. They are rich, * 
fully rich.” Persons who may have s* 
desire to, ‘‘use Johannisberger in 
finger-bowls” may find pleasure in 
Olive Logan’s ‘society fnovel”; bat 
will find even less in it about refined P 
than in Mr. Fawcett’s story. 

We have seen portraits of the coming B® 
and woman in which these products of 
lution were represented as nearly all breist 




































heads with no bodies to speak of ; snd us 








Prescott’s clever fragment, Love inthe Nw 
teenth Century, reminds us of the 




















ture. It might have been called “Intell * 





ual Lovemaking.” The hero and heam™ 
agree to inquire into their fitaess for 
other, and carry on courtship by meas 
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~~ letters, which discuss uot love, but French 


“politics, the Browrings’s poetry, Matthew 
“Amold, George Sand, the relation of riches 


’ to culture, and other topics suitable to the 


“educated minds of. American youth. 

These letters-—or, rather, little essays—of 
“gbich the larger part of the book is made 
up, are well-written and suggestive, and the 

in which Clara Benson and Julius 
“May drop their essay writing and get mar- 
ried, go to live in three rooms and make 
them a delightful resort for their friends, is 
entertaining beyond the common. We 
doubt! whether such exclusively intellectual 
courtships often “ make such delicious close’’ 
as this one does. The book is an ingenious 
and agreeable piece of writing. Whether it 
js prophetic of the way in which lovemak- 
ing is to be carriedon in some future age we 
dare not say. “Love in the Forty-ninth 
Century” would hit the mark, we presume, 
spearer than the present title.’ But, ‘specula- 
‘ion aside, the book is an entertaining one, 
and will interest other lovers than merely in- 
tellectual ones, 

Another American novel, Her Majesty the 
Queen, is of an entirely different character 
from those that we have mentioned. The 
scene is laid in England during the time of 
Charles the First—an era somewhat in favor 
qith recent novelists—and the story covers 
many of the events of Charles’s career until 
the time of his death. It is a readable story, 
little stilted in the style, like the writings 

- ‘of the rest of our Southern friends, which 
gives the impression that they bave not al- 
ways kept company of intellectual refine- 
ment in their reading; but for a Southern 
novel it is a good one. It deals with worthy 
gubjécts, and it treats them in an interesting 
way; and there are curious bits of history in 
it, as in the account of the duel between the 
‘dwarf and Coftangry. It is decidedly bet- 
ter reading than the adventures of vulgar 
people at Long Branch. 

- Another of these curious mixtures of senti- 
ment, affectation, conceit, and scrappy 
knowledge, which are compounded only by 
the American novelist of the © Southern 
States, comes to us in a tale by ‘‘ Lorraine,” 
called Why She Refused Him. The opening 
chapters seemed fo promise a novel about 
music, and we plodded through their 

- glightly nauseating gushes of sentiment, 
hoping to fare better betimes. At last, how- 
ever, we came across, amid all the assonances 
of pet names and the silly personal vanities 
that make up this type of book, such pas- 
sages of polite conversation as the follow- 
ing.. They are in the worst vein of Augusta 
J. Evans, a foremost sinner in this line: 
“The powers of Kant, Nina, were univers- 
ally acknowledged, The air of mysticism 
connected with his doctrines was attractive 
tothe German mind, with which the vague 
and the vast are always pleasing qualities. 
+ »s» You like the Germans, Nina?” 
Again: ‘‘Do you like Milton, Miss Tray- 

ers?” ‘T admire his sublimity, originality, 
and genius ; yet sometimes he makes failures, 
The first and second books are examples of 
the highest sublimity, and the sixth also 
affords specimens, particularly relating to 
the appearance of the Messiah; but the 
witticisms of the devils have been justly 
‘cengured.” These stilted conversations, the 
‘tilly parade of German and French sen- 
tences, the utter affectatation and crude- 
ness of this sort of novel are phenomena 
over which the critic of the Southern 
intellect might well pause awhile, wonder- 
ing whether, as in the old superstition, the 
gods still make mad those whom they wish 
to destroy? Yet even madness ig often sus- 
ceptible to ridicule; not the least curious 
feature about all this Southside school of 
‘fine writing is that the inflated persons who 
write it and the readers who read it 
Seem unconscious of the inextinguishable 
laughter which its foolish antics must raise 
ms the cultivated mind. To read books like 
. Why She Refused Him” with any sense 
of pleasure is degrading to the reader: and 
Yo read them with the continual protest of 
Aisgust. is not an elevating exercise. The 
-hotable thing is not so much the book as 


‘the unsounded deep of silliness whence it 
‘has come. 


_ | Of reprints we have the usual abundance. 





“og T. Hardy’s story, A Pair of Blue Eyes, 
Not less fresh and attractive than its title, 
sMough it has a tragic ending. About its 
Mie there are a fluidity and a refinement 
are in the strongest contrast to the 











the comparison of a few pages of the two 
books as an instructive study. The present 
is an English novel ‘and forms a part of the 
‘* Leisure Hour Series.” 

Readers of the London Graphic have 
cause to remember Mrs, Oliphant’s Innocent, 
if for no other reason, for the splendid illus- 
trations which accompanied it. The story, 
howevef, is one of such intrinsic interest as 
not to need pictures to carry it; and in the 
present republication it will win, we believe, 
not less favor than the earlier works of the 
same author. It is a good novel. 

The anonymous author of a story some- 
what awkwardly named Zrpiated says that 
it “is, and was intended to be, a trage- 
dy, striking the deep notes of human emo- 
tion, human error, and human suffering.” 
It is this and more. It isa story written 
with considerable mastery of sardonic bu- 
mor and is interesting thronghout. It shows 
ability beyond the average. 

Emily Faithfull’s story, A Reed Shaken by 
the Wind, is an account of a fickle young 
lady who takes a new lover at intervals. of 
about fifty pages throughout the book. There 
is not the slightest plot about the narrative, 
which stops apparently in the middle—not 
a whit less abruptly than if the last half of 
the manuscript had been lost. The heroine, 
Tiny, has avery good time with her flirt- 
ations, and fails entirely to point the moral 
that is. promised in the publisher’s circu- 
lar—‘‘ to show to that class of young women 
who are inconstant in their affections the 
wretchedness sure to spring from fickleness 
and insincerity.” The story is exceedingly 
flimsy, is burdened with quotaticns from 
Tennyson and Browning, and bears other 
marks of immaturity. Wesuspect, indeed, 
that A Reed. Shaken by the Wind is an old un- 
finished manuscript that Miss Faithfull has 
been overpersuaded to publish. 

Little Karin is unfortunate in its title, 
which gives the impression of a juvenile 
story, presumably treating of the adventures 
of some Hindu child ; unfortunate, too, in 
the added repulsivenese of a portrait of 
Madame Schwartz, the Swedish author, 


the title of the book has already impressed 
upon the imagination. One cannot credit 
the able translators with much knowledge of 
popular taste in such matters as these. But 
the reader who will put the portrait and 
the title of the book resolutely out of mind 
will find it a novel quite out of the com- 
mon run and by no means the poorest 
one on our list this week. It is a love story 
of Swedish life, and contains curious details 
of such northern customs as the public an- 
nouncement of betrothals, etc. The trans- 
lators in this, as in previous works of the 
same sort, have done their task well; and, 
witb a little more deference tothe public 
opinion by which we of America live or 
die, they should gain a literary success that 
not. even Hindu names nor the continued 
reproduction of portraits of Madame 
Schwartz could prevent. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


In Dr. Edward Smith’s book on Foods 
we have, at last, a treatise that is at once pop- 
ular, scientific, thorough, and entertaining. The 
work has been prepared with the utmost care 
by a competent author, who has added many 
researches of bis own to the mass of data 
heretofore accessible; and not the least impor- 
tant feature of the book is the use of line 
diagrams, in which the most complicated tables 
of figures are made to tell their story at once 
to the eye by means of an ascending and de- 
scending line. These diagrams, one of the 
leading merits of the book, have yeta very 
serious blemish—they are drawn upon so small 
a scale that some of them are well-nigh illeg- 
ible. The work is divided under the heads of 
soljdand liquid foods. The foregoing are classi 
fied as animal and vegetable, and each again as 
‘“‘nitrogenous” and “ non-nitrogenous.”’ The 
characteristics of each kind of food are de- 
scribed, and dullness is avoided by the occa- 
sional quotation of ancient recipes or anecdotes 
bearing upon the subject. Thus Dr. Smith 
tells us that } 

“beef is popularly regarded in all parts of the 
world as the most nutritious kind of flesh ; and, 
although this opinion was formed without the 
aid of science, it is so far true that in the 
carcass of the ox there is a larger proportion of 
flesh or flesh-forming materials than in that of 
the sheep or hog. It is of closer: texture than 
maby ¢ er kinds of meat; so that, if the meas- 
ure be bulk, there is more nutritive material in 
a given quantity of beef. It is also the fullest 
of red-blood juices; so that Byron, seeing 














which adds a visible dread to that which ’ 





after a meal,” : . 
Under'the head of “Mutton” we learn that it 
is considered 


‘“‘as a lighter food than and it has 
pueeel a aged delicate ares, eeeod 
juices, a looser texture, and a larger portion 
of fat.: <Although an le and; valnalite 
food for all classes, itis not so well: fitted ‘as 
beef to sustain t exertion; but is rather a 
food for those of sedentary and quiet habits, in- 
cluding women and the sick. It is said that 
Kean suited the kind of meat which he ate to 
the part he was about to play, and selected 
mutton for lovers, beef for murderers, and pork 
for tyrants.” 


Under the heading of ‘“‘ Pork” Dr. Smith dis- 
cusses that pest, the trichina spiralis; but con- 
cludes that, formidable as this objection to the 
use of pork may appear, 

‘it 1s of very little weight, when we consider 
it on the great numbers of pork consumers, 


since the Known instances of injury are infini- 
tesimally few.” 


Horseflesh receives due consideration, and is 
pronounced to be “‘ good and nutritious food’’; 
but Dr. Smith concludes that it is useless to 
recommend it, for the following reasons : 


‘4st. The sentiment with which the horse is 
regarded as a useful, intelligent, high-spirited, 
and so-called noble animal, by which it is es- 
teemed a degradation to feed it and fatten it for 
the table. 2d. The necessity which exists for 
its use as a living creature—a necessity which 
increases and cannot be supplied by any other 
animal, 8d. Its high price, as compared with 
that of oxen and cows, which are reared for 
feeding only. 4th. The toughness of the flesh, 
and the use as food for the lower animals of 
such horses as are worn out by work and. then 
killed. It would requirea far greater necessity 
for the supply of meat than any which has oc- 
curred in our country for past to over- 
come the first, second, and fourth ehjections; 
‘but the value of the third has greatly dimin- 
ished with the present high price of meat. 

“ Having regard to the greater cost and risk 
of production of the horse than the ox, it is 
not probable that there will ever be so great an 
excess in the supply of horses as to make the 
rearing of them for the butcher a commercial 
success at even the present price of meat; and 
it seems impossible that it could ever success- 
fully compete with the production of oxen.” 


About the turtle as an article of diet Dr. Smith 
quotes the following interesting passage from 
Mr. Bates’s “Naturalist on the River Ama- 
zon’: 


“The abundance of turtles, or, rather, the 
facility with which they can be found and 
caught, varies with the amount of annual sub- 
sidence of the waters. When the river sinks 
less than the average they are scarce; but 
when more, they can be caught in plenty, the 
bays and shallow lagoons in the forests having 
then only a small depth of water. The flesh is 
very tender, palatabie, and wholesome; but it is 
very cloying—every one ends sooner or later by 
becoming thoroughly surfeited. I became 80 
sick of turtle in the course of two years that I 
could not bear the smell of it, although, at the 
same time, nothing else was to be had and I 
was suffering actual hunger.” 


There is an excellent chapter on the analogy 
of animal and vegetable foods, 


“showing that the same nutritive elements 
exist in both vegetable and animal 
foods, and that, within certain limits, the 
two classes of food are _ interchange- 
able. Also that both are divisible into two 
sub-classes—viz., nitrogenous and non-nitro- 
genous, or flesh-formers and hest-givers, the 
former being the larger. The nitrogenous con- 
sists of all seeds and vegetable tissues; whilst 
starch and sugar are in vegetables that which 
fatis in animals—viz., the especial represent- 
atives of the non-nitrogenous. Hence, flesh in 
animal foods is represented by seeds in vege- 
tables, and fat by starch and sugar; and, to con- 
tinue the analogy, it may be aided that seeds 
when digested will produce flesh, and starch 
when transformed in the body may produce 
fat. 


Consequently, adds Dr. Smith, 


“although the vital actions may be sustained 
by both Scinds, they are more slowly moved by 
vegetable than by animal foods; and this is 
true whether we regard the respirat pulsa- 
tion, or heat-production. When, therefore, we 
compare them, it may be stated | nema that 

table food must be eaten in r volume 
and be better cooked, than ani food, and 
that it requires a longer period for and greater 
power of digestion, whilst it excites the vital 
processes more slowly and in a lower degree.”’ 


The chapters upon wheat, milk, and stimu- 
lants are admirable, and the book is by far the 
best popular account of the subject of foods that 
we have ever seen. It forms the third volume 
of the International Scientific Series. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 


.-.-In his Life of Franz Schubert Mr. George 
Lowell Austin says that Schubert’s fame 


“ig now ap established fact, notwithstanding 
that it has taken nearly half a century to infuse 
the idea into the public mind that he wassome- 
thing more than a song-writer.” 


The present work traces the growth of his 
genius, not the least interesting epoch in which 
was the year 1823. At that time, in Vienna, 


“two great parties were valiantly opposed— 
the German, which rallied around it the talent, 
in ce, and critical literature of the day; 
and the Italian, the paramount of the two, under 
such famous leaders as Barbaja and the all- 

tent Bossini. The Italians lifted their heads 
bigh ; and, so far, they bad held the reins in 
their own hands, with strong prospects of con- 
tinding the mastery. It-was a great triumph. 
Never'before had such a t company of 


singers been ushered into a theater; never had 








such russtorleces, seemingly, been 
The packed and enthusiastic audiclices that 
came to wit..ess were alone suflicient to tickle 
composer of ‘Semiramide,’ 

other and antagonistic 


ani ‘985 
eae 
inanities of “Lorraine,” and we recommend | Moore eating an underdone beefstesk, asked ‘ 
if he.were not afraid of ce ym murder erformed 


give expression to words of 
‘Jealousy and ill-feeling. The proud, old, and 
dignitied German spirit, which existed only 
in traditional legends, had now but a poor 
show. Even its strongest embodiments had met 
with the cold shoulder. What was patriotism ? 
Constant secession from the German camp, 
continual yielding of opinions on the part of 
the German press, disabled leaders, and coward- 
ice in the ranks—the brightest light of day 
could point to no hope. Ina word, Italian su- 
Premacy and absolutism over mind and thought 
were never more valiantly asserted and main- 
tained iv the imperial city of Vienna than in 
the year 1823,” 

The contrast of that day with this will interest 
otherthan musical readers ; it is sufficient to 
remark, however, that German operas, and 
even the music of Wagner, the extremest Ger- 
man ofall, are now given in Italy to enthusias- 
tic audiences. Schubert’s influence was an en- 
tering wedge for the result, and we are sorry to 
observe so little recognition of the fact in the 
present volume. Later we have a pleasant 
glimpse of his methods of musical composi- 
tion: 

“One Sunday, during the summer of 1826, 
Schubert, with several of his companions, was 
returning from Pitzleinsdorf to the city, avd 
chanced, on the way, to stroll through Wiah- 
ring, where he espied his old friend, Tieze, 
quietly napping ata table in the garden ‘Zum 
Biersack.’ 

“A few moments later the whole party were 
seated; and then followed a clinking of 
glasses and a drinking of beer. Tieze hada 
book lying open before hin; and, amid the 
general jollity and conversation, Shubert began 
to turn over the leaves. Suddenly he stopped; 
and, rising from his chair, with his flanger point- 
ing to a well-known poem of Franz Griliparzer, 
he exclaimed: ‘Oh! such a beautiful melody 
as has just now crept into my head! If I only 
had a sheet of music- paper!’ 

“One of the party came to his assistance, 
and, snatching up the bill of fare, drew afew 
music-lines on the back of it. Shubert then, 
while a real German hubbub was going on all 
around him, wrote down that melody, that has 
been pronounced by thousands since his day to 
be of uncommon and delicious beauty—the 
*Standchen.’”’ 

It was not much later than this that Beethoven, 
then stricken by his last illness, formed inti- 
mate acquaintance with Schubert’s compo- 
sitions. Beethoven’s biographer says that, ‘‘to 
invent some means of solace for the dying 
man,’’ he brought to him 

“a collection of the ‘Lieder of Schubert’— 
about sixty pieces in all; and several of them 
were in manuscript. ThisI did not so much 
for the purpose of amusing him as to give him 
an opportunity of looking deeper into the 
merits of the composer ; of changing, if possi- 
ble, his former indifference as regarded his 
talents, which were looked upon with preju- 
dice and distrust by other persons of eccentric 
mind. 

“The great master, who up to this time was 
acquainted with only three or four of Schubert’s 
songs, was surprised at the real number of his 
compositions, and could not believe that be- 
fore that day Schubert had written over five 
hundred. If the number surprised him, their 
worthy merits fairly delighted him. It was 
several days before he consented to have them 
removed from his sight. For hours at a time he 
lingered over * Iphigenie,’ *Grenzen der Men- 
scheit,’ ‘Alimacht,’ ‘Junge Nonne,’ ‘ Viola,’ the 
*Muller-Lieder,’ and a number of others. Over 
and over again would he exclaim : ‘Surely, there 
glows a divine spark in Schubert. If I had 
earlier seen this poem, I too would have set 
it to music.’ ”” 

Schubert did netlong survive Beethoven. He 
died on the 9th of November, 1828, in his thirty- 
second year. No adequate biography of lim 
has yet appeared in English; and the present 
work, though an interesting one, as will appear 
from what we have quoted, is quite deficient in 
the critical faculty and can by no means close 
the door to any future student who may wish 
to describe the life of this true genius. (Shep. 


ard & Gill.) 


....A translation of M, Emile Saigey’s treat-~ 
ise on The Unity of Natural Phenomena is a pop- 
ular account of the conversion of forces—of 
soand, light, heat, electricity, gravitation, and 
vital activity ; and it isin the main accurately 
andintelligently written. We notice, however, 
an erroneous statement, opon p. 70, that “the 
eye cannot perceive a sensation of light unless 
it continue at least several bundredths of a 
second,” The experiments of Prof. Rood, of 
Columbia College, and of other scientists, 
prove, on the contrary, that the electric 
spark often occupies a vastly shorter time than 
the bundredth of a second; that, in point of 
fact, the flames of electricity may be kindled up, 
reach through progressive stages its greatest 
intensity, and finally die out, as it were, like a 
smouldering fire, all within the ‘housandth part 
ofasecond. But no author can follow out the 
minute points of research which our men of 
science are pushing, and we can commend the 
present book as well worth the reading. 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 


...-A. H. Dana’s Inductive Jnquiries in Physi- 
ology, Ethics, and Ethnology, sre essays upon 
very difficult and. important subjects, the prop- 
er treatment of any one of which would re- 
quire a volume as large. as the present one, 
“ Longevity,” ** Conservation of the Forces of 
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Body and Mind, won Ethnical Development,” 
+‘ Philosophy of Population,” “Growth and 
Decay of Nations,” “tPresent Actual Power of 
Christianity in the World”’—such are a few of 
the fifteen essays in which the aathor bas ex- 
pressed himself on deep things. Asa contri- 
bution to thought the work will make little 
claim; but it ig well written and will interest, 
we should think, a large.class of readers. (4. 
8. Barnes & Co.) 


.... Several months ago we mentioned ‘‘many 
blunders” of Mr. Authtr Gilman’s “ First 
Steps in English Literature,” at ‘the same time 
recognizing the merits of. the,book. ..Our re- 
mark was based upon .a somewhat careful ex- 
amination of the first edition ; but we find’that 
in the last edition (the fifth) the errors:we had 
in view have been earefully corrected, and the 
book in its present state is: the best elementary 
manual of English literatore. witbin the reach 
of Amerizan students. (Hurd & Houghton.) 








..The Rev. Dayid. B. Willson edits and the 
National Publishing Company (Cincinnati) issue 
a Historical Chart, designed to represent to the 
eye ‘‘the prominent events of the civil, relig- 
fous, and literary history of the world from the 
earliest times to the present.’? The duty of 
the present editor seems to have confined itsclf 
to adding a supplement to what was published, 
about 1845, as “‘Lyman’s Historical Chart,” 
and the work does not very strongly commend 
itself to the student. 


.. The July number of the British Quarterly 
begins the fifty-eighth volume of this excellent 
magazine. As our readers. know, the depart- 
ment of criticism is particularly full in the 
Quarterly, in which respect the . Westminster 
Review is its principal rival; and the. two peri- 
odicals, representing such different aspects of 
modern thought us they do, shouJd’ bé not less 
widely read in this co:mtry than in. England. 
(Leonard Scott Publishing Co.) 


.. The Young Lady's Friend is the latest of 
the books about ‘‘ The Improvement of Time,” 
“Character,” “Dress,” “Dinner Parties,” 
“ Traveling,” “Conversation,” and the like. It 
is edited and revised by the authoress of “‘ Un- 
settled Points of Etiquette,’ and is a sensible 
little treatise. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
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AN INVALUABLE WORK, 
LIPPIN CcCorTs 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Containing complete and concise Biographical 
Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all. Ages and 
Countries and Aceo of the Various Subjects of 
Mythology, with the Correct Pronunciation of their 
Names. By J. THOMAS, A. M., M, D. Imperial. 8vo. 
2,345 pages. One vol., Sheep, $15. Two volg.,Cloth, 
$22. Also in fine bindings. 


“ Lippincott’s Bi phical Diets onary, according to 
the unanimoas opinion of distinguwisned_scho! s 
the — work of the kind ever published. Fame, 


we For sale by Booksellers generally. Descriptive 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 and 717 Market et,, Philadelphia, 
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ASSOCIATION, 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. I. 











The har delightful Summer Resort in the o som 
Beautiful in situation and surroundin; 
ially healthful and furnishing unequalle facilities for 
ba eng ty i or water. 
The SH R ISLAND HOTEL and Boarding- 
Beautiful Cottage Si for sale. 


honk Sottages for sale or to let, furnished or un- 
‘urnis! 

Easily accessible from ss, York by Long Island 
Railroad or steamer “J Schuyler,” ang from Con- 
necticut by steamer “Zanshine” from Saybrook and 
New London. 

Send for ciscales, with mons rel railroad and stommsbnet 
time-tables, etc..to E.H.GARDN Treas 

Ane Clift street, N. nN. Y. 


N. B.—Camp Meeting July 16th to 2th 


por é CELEBRATED $1,000 AND $500 
E SERIES comprise the must popular books for 
Sunday-school ‘Libraries ever offere merican 
public. D. LOTHROP &CO., Publishers, Boston. 


SONGS FOR fe ESAS CUA RY. 
Il and 113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS.—A catalogue of 
New and ay KEY Edueational Works mailed free on 
application to LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


100 YEAR ALMANAC,.-Price 50 
Send for it. GEO. A. HEARD & CO., Boston, 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.'s Catalogue of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any address on application. 


Five Thousand Good Books at Half Price. Great 
Clearance Catalogue sent free. Estes & Lauriat,Bost’n. 


houses as ~ Ang 














ents. 














MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 
OF BOUND MUSIC. 
GEMS. 


Gems of Sacred Song. 
Gems of German Song. 
Gems of Scottish Song. 
Wreath of Gems. 


PEARLS, 


SHOWER OF PEARLS. 
The best Vocal Duets. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 
Best Opera Songs. 
Price of each book: Bas., ot too $3; Full Gilt, $4. 
The above volumes are urpassab'e, as each 
one is filled and crowded wit with the very best ¥ VocaL 
Music of its kind. Books l.rge and wonderfully 
cheap. Pages full aheot-muste size. (200 to 250 pages.) 
REMEMBER OuR NEw 
ORGAN AT HOME....$2.50 
Home is not complete without it. 
LOOK AT The Standard, for Choirs, etc..... 
Cheerfal Voices, for Sc ools...... 50 
River of Life, for Sunday-schools. 35 
The above books ira sole by all dealers. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt o 
OLIVER orveied * co., gm 
CH 


AS. HH. DITSON & 
711 nonin a at York. 








NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE JOY: 


8 collection of i and Carefully Selected 
Masic for Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. 
(BY P. P. BLISS. 
The Joy contains 192 pages. Price 75 cents, or $7.50 
Per poser. Speeimen copy sent by mail upon receipt 
ROOT’S MODEL 


eters Meted: 


orks for Reed am Met are a sufficie ent ir inet oon 
e best Organ 
itpaid 


instru 
on receipt of 
PALMER’S 
came Choruses, 
msisting of Sol Da seth. Tries. ttes, 
and Chernees, crhtet the a Con- 
ventions, Societies, High Schools. mo e cae 
Academ: and the Home Circle. R PALM 
author of Lowe King, Song A, &, Sr ty. Col 
lection. Price 15 cts. . or pet dus. 
Broce mene sent by mail upon receipt of 7 cta. 
bien AN 
CHURCH & CQ., Cincinnati, 0. 


SEASHORE. MOUNTAINS. 


Strauss’s Dance Music published at the low of 
_—- Can be easil 








WHITE, SM ITH & PERRY, 
238 Washington street, Boston. 


OME WITHOUT. AN ORGAN: 18 AN 
wae incomplete prteytee be mee and an Cap organ at home 


GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


PARLOR ORGAN, 


tH id be a useless instrumen' 
ua 4} home = Phot be silent, as 
Guraws N W SCHOOL contains aeny: arrangements 
of standard and familiar melodies 


THE ORGA at home, the ORGAN 


abroad, every where 
wants and 0 ont tobe hav 


GETZES NE SCHOOL t FOR THE PARLOR ORGAN, 
a@ superior work. Price $2.50. Sent by mail. 


THE ULTIMATUM. 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO. 











Wt Bi BE READY IN SEPTEMBER.—The 
latest and best Choir Book, 


THE SABBATH, 


contains the good old standard tunes for Church 
Choirs of all denominations and pretty melodies by 
om authors. Price $1.50. Sent by mail. Sample 





LEE & 1] 
WALKER’ Musical Almanac SNv ADpnEsS, 


LEE. & WALKER, °* Set ore. 


Philadelphia. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS 


GREAT CENTRAL 


MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Brainard’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


The latest, best, and most thorough Piano- a 
Forte Method published. It contains no useless = 
@: matter. is the resul: of thirty years’ practical = 

ge ence in senomne. and is fast superseding = 
ail of ion Piano-Forte instruction books. In this z 
work will also be found Karl Merz’s valuable 
“ Musical Hints,” which are worib ‘the rice of f= = 
& the book to any music teacher or scholar. 
er once using this method will ever use 
= any other. 


= KIMBALL’S NEW METHOD ¢ 


FOR THE REED ORGAN. 





ON 8, 


RPS 
Oso Te 


wo 
thro Lat el ond strictly 
the suudent by easy stages" u 
appreciation of the sis beln 
168 large pa 
and substan y bo in boards. Price 
No music teacher should fail to examine the 6 

phe *apiuable “Complete catalogue of music 
coin SS, a application. 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 

PUBLISHERS, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


\ Y-SCHOOL MUSIC.—“ Royal Diad> 
UNRavo we MAIN, 76 East Nin th street, 


TRIBUTE OF PRAISE. E. TOURJEE. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


Te 's ap 


*uv319 DP 





D 


NY. 


‘ 














Morgan’s Patent RESERVOIR MUCILAGE 
STANDS and ‘‘ PEER LESS” INKSTAND, 
For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 


E.'& H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
Broapway. N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chremes and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, phoscones, Me. 

legbesrcones. Albums and & otographs of Celebrities. 

noto- Lante: Slides a of 
Photographic ° Materials, 














EDWARD SEARS’S 
Engraving Establishment, 


43 Beekman Street, 
Meee ;ALE Gan at Write i 
pre tae bd AORN we 


TO ALLE a 





wishing T'CTURES or FRAMES a 





PRRINB. Publisher, 08 sie geese ortene 


ar aa 


EDUCATION, 


GANNETT INSTITUTY, 
BOSTON, WAss. 





pet eM me weinuas ‘mina 


Twenty-three Pro: 
tion, Lace 


ton, ete asa u arpassed Os 
Septeior ee oH year i bcs Ale 





her, cntalogu an §9 Ch Shia Sue, Bons, See George 

LOGAN N SQUARE SEMINAR. 

1808 vine street, Philadelphia, ei gue, Situated 
Miss: PiIND REL t ohana 


Bishop Simpson Philadelphia. 

Rev. Henr A. Boardman, D. Pp. + Philadelphia, 
iv. Geo. a Boardman, D.D. 

Rev. W. A. Snively, ‘Albany, N. ¥. 


a 

MISS COMSTOCK, 
RESERVOIR PARK, near Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Primary, Progressive, and Finishing Ladie:’ 
Fall term commences Sept. Mth. Boarding 
sixteen. Single rooms and school carriage, if 
Circulars mailed on request. Personal information ag 
the Institution, 32 and 34 West 40th st., Murray Hill, 


yume Ei rere 9 

ADRIAM: Ht INSTITUTE for You 

Ladies, Uniontow enty- 

York,on Philadelphia tailroud: ‘Mra Le 10: MeN 

and Mrs. M. E. BAEBLER, tH m plete ang 

thorough course in English, French, shen 
coon 








Mathematics, Music, and Drawin, 
For eeu in every Cepartment. . 


‘or iroulass, etc., rsonall or * 
E. Baebler, 45 3 South Wash if Square, a 
Wont or to Mrs, L. H. Mathews, at the Institute, 








BELOIT COLLECE. 


A fully organized college for young men. 
ard high and instruction horough, ty permenant 
essors, Its Prepa) Schoo! phd. for 
in: Classical and ish studies; also an 


a 
than in Eastern colleges. 


Winter term an. A For further inf 
address. L. CHAPIN, Pres. eae 
Willey in UNIVERSITY, _ 

This institution, in heaithfulness and 


beauty of 
location, in literary advantages, and in ans, fa ome 
terms offered to students of Simite d mean ist 


ssed. Both sexes admitted to equal privi : 
Further information, address J JOSEPH aaah 
Middletown, Conn. 

ILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Ww GisMian MPTON, M. 
An institution for young 











FORT EDWARD COLLECIATE 
INSTITUTE. 
$194 's a lady’s board, fuel, washii sand oman 
> ish branches one year. “mre oon 8 Of study, 
ers. College re y and commer. 
Oa Courees also for gentlemen. Special terms to 
teachers’ and to cl men’s children. Fall va 
August 2th, Address JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., 
Edward, N. Y. 

AMENIA SEMINARY, Amenia,&, 
Y.—A family boarding-school. On the Harlem Baik 
road, eighty-five be = from New York. Fl comme 

f se instructi or cols 


of seminary on, with preparation f 
or “business. Personal care in study, habits, ane 





Fortie your ‘begins Sept. 1th. 


8, T, FROST, A. M, 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY CADE 
MY, Chester, Pa. boarders on! 





Civil and an 
ing, the a 1 Careful ove: of 
+ morale and manners of cadets. For circulars ap 
ply 





Col. THEO. HYAT'T, President, 
GOTHI 


HALL, N7AMEORD 
LISH, FRENCH, Anp EP Oh Niie 
ENG LIS HOOL FO OUNG LADIES. 


en aseirare 7 to prnetpale "AIKEN & CHASE 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMI, 


,N.H. 
Pn ny 4 lower th ign Breland, aos, other strictly first-class 
iw an 

ada ad. USTIN, A. M., Principal 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 








The a her Education for Young Ladies. cut 
Course, intments, Degrees complete. Susie 
‘Art studies with th Pirine scenery, § 


e masters. hy 
oe eral healthful in daptom a ber te” home Ly 
yum a re 8 i) nD Address Pres 
A. W. COWLES, Imira, N. Y. 

WALNDR LI, =CHOOL, 


A first-c! rst-class Boarding Sch hool for Bo Pupils cand 
admitted at 7 time, as if it is desired, may remala 


throughout the school 7 to Wises dest i ae 


reopens Bept. bu. | PEMINAR Y Rochester, 
, Seminary, 
ginte courses 0: tudy. Freach, German, Sng 
inting, and Susie. nstruction thorough. For 
alogues address Principal, Mrs. SARAH L. NOTT. 


rebeR RAVEN ALITARY ACAD 
eatsiyy DONALD, wae t Prin 
Fok BOYS. Se ineTiToTt. 
, N.Y. t-class 


unds extensive; = a ber 7 

Sastic drill. Reop skPh Tt th. a 

Wer A. M., etal. ae 
HAMILTON £MALE SEMINARY. Opens er 


$200 per for Home and Tuition in Co! 
fist Address M. ML, GoopENoUGH, Hamilton, N.Y: 


Y. 
RURAL HIGH SCHOOL, CLINTONS 
A Buard ‘or Refer 
gond‘tor creuinr, ALP -RELSHY, Principal. 


pigiden ill Seminary for Xo Young Lad Ladies 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address EMILY NELSON. _ 


EMALE COLLEGE, BORDENTOWN, ho N. J, 
oqntinues to_furnish the peat educatio: 
tages a Add 


tional adyan- 
ble rutes. ross the Rev. JOHN 
H, BRAK ELE , Ph, D., Presid — so 
wt BS. 8:, 8. 3 CAD VS Bos Boarding and Day Sohoes 


Haven, Conn., 
eamber Tith. Rar rior facilities for Music, Draw- 
ing, and Painting. 


nd for 






































YOUNG LADIES, M ttsfield, Mass. Old, tried, 
utifully located ped thoro 
erorrt: we.  SPRAR, Principal. 








5 STITUTE, M 
MORRIS 4 ean atl tor boarding 


TI visedaee Cc. TS OO LTINE, AM neat 
nENGHIRG FRANC AND cannes 
AND DAY bow. t for Young Lasse 

Mrs. N. W. DEMUNN,"™ 


Prendienan. R.1. 
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August 7, 1878.] 




















THE INDEPENDENT. 








-N.Ye : F : 
vasanieaie eels Ce ti wel FE ral 3 A gents. Wanted. Saw SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 
for women ire ra 
country OF af in the wo: oe ri, fall corpa P subareas We are in want of competent.and respectable Ladies ia. 3 
so irr to St eaea al reeds | See Mart” ecanye ee a3 Eo 
compre Vand. nthe fanally dramas THE. INDEPENDENT. #8 2 
oxtets nothin is spared that cap conduce to the health = % a5) 
me comfort, cultare, and the social refn @ane preperedito offer Agents... 23 ce 
moat he students. $400 per ane severe the, 85; * c Be 
of wuition. board fuel, tight and washing. Great Inducements ae =z 
ee , Send {?oreatalogues to WL: DEAN. Register, AND ‘THE Ee BR 
STAMFORD Meee Most Liberal Commissions. ae zo 
A¥amily Schoo! for Boys. Hurnest This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers. 2 rie 
aise! siping.» PLocation y wealth ful, fee and students, or any other intelligent person, as a. pait ba e 
an Home. pend for catalogue, with full d of beautiful chromos, fs E . 
Ona referen GOOD-NIGHT FROLI aes 
W160: Principals C, and SO TIRED, 
MPr’ Tit} Pastamford, Conn. well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- Es a 
MOE, 0 FEARY, scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the Was ba 
ws sent isow 4 AY NUE, New, York. canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- rr 4 


or oa 
day, 8e poker Ly LA 
Will eghe MPe at home after 
receive her patrons and friends. 


receive her 

M BARICALSRGIN EER ING 

owt _— Peal technic 1 oy, N. Y. 

é very Tractical. — arvaktape es pe ES BE 

3 the For the A tain exasiions positions, 

Sept. ie ha ‘or the Anntal Register, contain- 

peproved. Co pray ond i full * 
tdaress PROF, CHARLES D Director. 


September Ist to 

















a reester 
fits _Highined Military Acad onde 3 ursults. its su- 
tie op merits stated in Circu cular. C. B. METCALF, Sup’t, 


“WELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Bink of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 
amentn Sere. cand Spec ~ pg oh 
demic Depa iparse uddress M. M. CARTER, V- Nee 





For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
» Send at once for circulars and terms. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Rox 2787. 





ERS 
TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME. 
Ls 

qe WEVARDS EARNED 


sepoe aipan fin ae 
Past wet Bta, Onecago, 


—~ 57 South 





STUBENVILLE (O.) FEMA LESEMINARY 
a Bert aren llth. Aa Room, =a Tight is Bee Fears 


chepctashhe LL.D., Superintendent. 
Rev. SS REID, Ph. D., Principal. 


Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
Lege, founded endowed by the state for the lib- 
eral educatio, of the Indgeeria Clipe will in its 


¢ year Au . Forca e or infor- 
next Scatdrese President W.S.CLARK,Amherst,Mass, 


RYE SEMINARY, RYE, N. Y. 


Next session will commence bnew Vth. The 
course of mnreonce * is ext and t h. For 
particulars apply to the Principal. ‘irs. 8. J 3. LIFE. 


STITOT oO YOUNG 
Esige Nyackeon-tiudson, N.Y | a ts e Fal Term of of 
this elightfull 


y si 
near w York, will Poe anes nce aby Bach, ee 
Calalggne and Cr Crontar with a soother 
L, DELOS MANS 


Chestnut Rérest Female ation 
HILADELPHIA. 
[BONN « & MISS DILLAYE, Princip: 
mt Day Beligol will open & oe trench 
Oo! Wii Open mber > @ 
Tas chestnut Street. Parti articular from Cireu 


ROCKFORD SEMINAR V.--This. well-known 
and ne te tw lorated institution for Toure Ladies 
ry 


enty: ear Se} oe spertor 
in. we tleoneal, Befentine. een Ar Art C Se 
Studies, one thoderate. Ad- 




















and for 
dress "ANNA P. P. 8 


NOR Mahar Ce ee PRE ATORY BEE AR 
— h Classical, egy and Mili aT. 
Good Address Prof. CHARLES 
DOLE, Northfield, we Year 1873-74 opens Aug. 28th. 


LEICESTER, ACADEM Y, _ Leicester, 
— 


Mass. 
ie See, oeee i English course for 
“Tastra hy? merouas h. Terms moderate. 


il and discipline. “Fall term opens 
mg - faeaite A-M., Principal. 
ROYS HOME AND SCHOOL, Fale gem. 


ining the facilities ot of casiaboee cae ity 
it Ww 
Savantages of a Ch Christian bh home. "ev. 3. GILMO un 





















Sct HOOL F\URNITUR 
URCH & HALL SETTEE 


MEAD, Mitive, & HOLT. BUFFALO, N.Y. 





TEACHERS wanting ions next session see 
uaUEE of nstitne ss App. Form. Demand 
.W. Schermerhorn, l4 Bond st. 


VERVIEW ACADEMY POUCH- 
= 8 ey Y. Work recommences September lith 








BO 78C * .N. 
a BARRING » CgOs B WieaiN Pe a N 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Yee to $250 per month, sve 





ind femal trodus GEN NE M- 
PROVED OOM uON MENS! FAMED oae E ca 
MACHINE. = This is Machine * atitch, A, 
tuck, quilt, cord, Bind, v and embroider tn & 


rf mann iy HN 
license’) and war; ted for five ye: Ww will 
jay ¢1.000 for any ‘machine that wil ‘owe . 


“ the second 
can ea cut, fad. still the clots Sines be 
apart without te 


$75 to $250. per month and expences, ara com- 
; n socom twee that my can be made 
b _* Pa: Chic»go. II1.: or St. Louis, Mo. 


THE WAYS OF WOMEN 
hi their Physical, 
pamost remarkable ey ey rom <> ao 
A most beautiful 





im Agents. It it muakor an clagant ty0 vo vol. typ. “oa 
mail on a peceipt ral ‘pre. Sy Terri ente 
On Dey Be ie publishers, erro Yaw 


~ PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
rial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 
E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


sro Re ACENTS WANTED. 
pa eoty ashore ane | Wiinew are sre Brozins the 


9g, relia tg are doing sp 8 ori “ir Fx want a6 pack pay. 
honorabi usiness, for o 








DMadesive ter 

but no " ratory ausgned as ong a you work it, 
COLBY BROS 

tree PSiten. 





$72 EACH wee 


Aisin nt wore, st 


XUM 





Es It Costs 
| NO THING | 


Ws: to see it, ne a free 


5 


for or inspection. 








‘Wanted for 
AINTS 4% \INNERS 
OF THE BIBLE, 


Dissected, ed, and portrayed as real men and 
women just Sralyige ane. y< Sipe nere.of our 0 own fey. 
patel send’ for aneulnes 7 BGLEM & Me: 
ove or rcular, la 
OURDY. 518 Arch 8t., Philadelph - 


ACENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HOME: GOD'S PEOPLE 


mfapeestard t mapeta a ecessful nest book ou 

Fon most decided success Se ng 

es wh ©, one, satcolebing eee It con- 
ins nearly 200 0 Magnifi vings. Splendid 

eontainin, eat rtic miso, aS. Ke emoney., (ire ope 
ps n an rms, sen’ . Ad- 

dress D DUSTIN, GILMAN ILMAN & CO. -, Haret , Conn. 


s|HEALTH AT HOME; 


, Or, HALL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. 


By the opiates Dr, W. = y. Hats, oe of Journal of 
& cal, Wis last, erea' All written ex. 
preest for th this book. ery gg ‘Agents od [aber 


M. Bert arnt 
hye ior Chnsinnstl, _ — 
CA et G BOOKS SENT FREE FO 


PROF their M WORK 


jae oy ove ee, La ws, Power, etc. 
Ag a iin hae 1036 * ) copies of this 


free 
any ook agen PUBLISHIN NG CO. an ing espe iphin Bas pg 


Wanted Agente.—Worthy the saree, notice = ala 
= experien CORVARUSS. Fpoee ov 


beautiful pictures, Fépresentin es idloed “Youth, 


















moed to sul the Tmaones. 

















ing like it ever offered to the Ameri Public. 
suas tet? Cannas wf outa esa 
56 Cornhill, Bosto: 





AGENTS tent Spool Ho Fro hey 4 — 


cents. A 
Send for circulars. Address 
& Co. ladelphia, Pa. 


PASS THIS BY A AT = vou = 


d wish-to end your address. or woman), g 
card 090 ‘on ned ond one rd 
rs 
Kos 1,000 TA LC th 





stake 
KGENTS 





sili orate TABLE 6v., oe Louis, M 
pecngemenins Sasha er Gams ape : 
Ua 


Poetry and 
1, b iss her and re. ra, Stowe Be Lw Tin bd t 
and far. Exclusive we jorrt 3 B. WORD 
& CO., New York, ton, reenact mee 


OB. AGENTS, 2 Rec 
oat complete.» New tpont bea beautiful gd 

Ceti; for weeping ti ° Ee Sacte opine ia yrs 

America® Faumy Bre pus PUBLISHING Co., Prieaaerie 

New York, Boston, Cincinnati, aud Chicazo. 


AGENTS, Serie will sear I stare yor you 


wisi,” Partie 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING OO. 98 Liberty Se, 


Pa , ts Wanted! All classes 
Shi0$2! of’. orn ofeliher sex, young 
——s nh FO 
ei ann em Fee 
AGENTS !—For comehs free) as that most fas- 


ti book o Africa and its e: 
cna TV INGSTONE LOST AND Ff FOUND, | 


SUSE BORE TORN eS, seek 


aSaress MM 
9125 AON Tid wa ob Waitnam, Mass, 


$475 2tour CSL LININGTON, Chicagos 
pe Eaecta Sins ensclan elnsredsecdic tech Sassi aeTeene ey 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


$100, One Hundred Dollars. $100 


ew 5 octave, double beaut! an- 
8 gh rranted Organs aaa “she 


CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND 
"eeueae ny the world ee ae = 4 Fe 
equal to apy double 


Se money. 











peo 














ND & CO. 
647 Broadway, New York. 





THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. _ Special terms to the trade. 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Raymond, 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





THE NEW 
VICTOR 
Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 


it a 


contrivance, No uncertain reaction from 





THE NEW SCALE 


C-Grae wee 
wee Pay Ves, 


HAINES BR 





27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Dndoubtedly the best Square Piano made 


Send for Circular with Illustrations. ¥ 


Prices ranging from 350 to 706 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 





DUNHAM & SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 

Partics desiring to purchase would find it to 
their advantage betore deciding to examine, at 
our legunt Warerooms, or at the dealers 
throughout the country, the Piano-fortes 
manutactured by us with our patent Hydro-Car- 

Sounding Board, which tor durability and 
superiority of to tone renders them unsurpassed. 
Every instrument fully warranted. 

Illustrated circulars and prices sent on ap- 

plication. 


¢ | Warroos, 18 East 14th Street, 





STECK 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


are the Cheapest, because they surpass all others 
b 


Tone, Finish, and. Durability. 


WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Our New : 








tasty wp E ORE 888, AP EEE secs 
ottoman, ie sgiredingtabie ana 4. Is endo aorped y the 


clans. 
hd pone ye med 


9). Geperal i Agents, 


send goods. J. N. PB ng 
13 Temple Place, Bosto pn. Special terms 


CHAMEERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
Merchants, aes. ~~ = i wishin oan vo eee ee 
to write for 


your * iran il a rreR.” wa pasa oo" guar 


7. ps CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 


we can eell_ Fi 
eye 
answer—Itovsts less than 
make an Piane 





and "Price, 





bere you saw 


U. 6 Plano Cow 919 Broagway, N.Y. 





springs. 
AGENTS WANTED in UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


“VICTOR” 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


10th street, 4 doors west of BROAD- 
WAY, N. ¥. 













Knuis Machine with rovemnents is guaranteed to ncet 
every want of the boneebold ‘or ion — or fancy work. 
knits all sizes of stockings 1 and we complete, 
and is a never-endi: aoe peer neni to Ladies of leisure, as 
well as profit and easy support to those that require it 

Agente wanted every where by the BickrorD 
Knitting Macuine Company. Dana BickFor 
President and General Business Supt., 689 Bi 
way, New York. 


PROVINENGE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Mcst Durable; 








Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working; 





Curved Clamp, 

@ Holds Firmest; 

‘etal Journal 
Casings. 


NOWEAR OUT 


PROVIDENCE TUOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and- Providence, R. I. 
THE LYON SEWING MACHINE 


(33 Union Square) has more room under the arm and 

runs easier and stiller than the Domestic Machine and 
will outlast any three shuttle machinesin market. 
Send for jars. 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. STEPHEN P. M. TASKER, 


MORRIS, TASKER & C0. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 
Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, Phila- 
delphia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT TRO (WBLDED TU: TUBES, plain and 
ivan or ‘vas, an 
ee A EN -WELDED 'CHAKCOAL ‘RON BOILER 

H-WELL T TUBING AND. CASING. 

EMA VALVES Vis AN BABS 100 
A a 
fRPHOVED OOAL-GAS APPARATUS, ete. 

We wonld call special attention to our 

Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 

Tube. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
— the changes in the weather 
retty mantel ornaments. The 
fie adr ia apgears in fair and the man 
weather, and they never 




















make mista takes, Sent, prepaid, to any 
eddrres, ad packed, upon receipt of 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 








Proprietor. and ‘Msoufacturer, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 





JASPER E. CORNINC, 
Wire Gooda, No. 58 Clif’ stréet, New York. Send or Ml. 
netrate:! List. 


sdtare bina pow mit En, Oo see ae ed N. rE 





mae 
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Ministerial Register, 


SETTLEMENTS. 
ALGER, Isaac, Bapt., of Pocasset, at Gay 
ead, Mass. 
BANKS, D. 8., Bi ac inst., July a0th, Mar- 
quette, Mic 
BARLE, J., ai Harrisonburg, Va. 
BRIGHT, IL. A, Luth., stated supply, Aarons- 
burg, Pa; 
BURNHAM, Syrivzs 


Bapt., of Newbury- 
port, stated supply, Mass. 


mherst, 


CAMPBELL, a: F., Lath, Newtown and 
Strasbarg, Vi 
CARPENTE Mi M., Bapt., of Shamong, at 


Bloomingdale, N. J. 

COLE, J. D., Bapt., of Lockport, at Highland 
Park, tl. 

CRANDALL, N., Bapt., New Philadelphia, oO. 

DUNN, W..J., t., Rockville and Blue Rock 
(Rural ‘Dale), Bp 

EARHART, D., Luth., of Pardee, Kan., at 
Lavansville, "Pa. 

EASTER, GEORGE, aes 8t. Stephen’s, Sewick- 
ley (Pittsburgh), P: 

EVANS, J. D., Bapt., ord; June 29th, Philadel- 
phia, Ga. 

FALL, J. L., Univ., Dowagiac, Mich. 

FERRIS, Jaszz, Bapt., Jobnson, Vt, 

FISSE. G. W. E., Presb., of Philadelphia, at 
Lake Village, Ari. 

say DonaLp, Presb., ord., Westches- 
ter, Il. 

FLOYD, Wm. F., Epis., St. Luke’s ch., New 
Haven, Conn. 

GAMBULL, J. M., Bapt., of Huntsville, at 
Perry, Tex., 

GESNER, J., Bapt:, of Ten Mile River, at 
Amanna, Pa. 

GILL, Heer, Presb., of South Salem, at Chil- 
icothe, O. 

GOTWALD, W. H., Luth,, inst., July 20th, 
Milton, Pa 

GRAHAM, E. B., Bapt., inst., July 20th, Dan- 
ville, Til 1. 

ae tt J. B., Luth., as missionary, Mt. 
Airy, 

HAYNES, y M., Bapt., of Watertown, at Nor- 
wieh, NY. 

HEWITT, Horatio H., Epis., St. Matthew’s 
Sunbury, Penn. 


BOL Lewis, Luth., ord. and inst., Quincy, 


niiielh 0. R., Bapt., of Newton Theo. Sem., 
stated supply, Londonderry, N. H. 

HUTCHINSON, Tomas P., Epis., rector’s 
assistant, St. Peter’ 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HUTTON, J. B., Bapt., of Evansville, Ind., at 
Atlanta, ml.’ 

JOHNSON, Wriii.t4M, Epis., as missionary at 
Lebanon, Mo. 

JOHNSON, 8., Bapt., of Ottawa, Kan., at Chil- 
icothe, Mo, 

JOHNSON, Trovp, Bapt., ord., June 29th, 
Personville, La. 

KEMP, T. B., Epis., as missionary in the Dio- 
cese of lowa, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

LEYSE, Txos., Bapt., of Clymer, N. Y., at 
Oakland, Pa. 

MICHAELS, A. Luth., Monroe, Mich. 

MOORE, Tuomas, Bapt., ord., July 28th, 
Youngstown, Ind. 

ROBINSON, 8., Bapt., of Latham, IIL, at 
Moawayna, i 

RHODES, A., Bapt., of Effingham, Ill., at 
Ruodes, Mo. 

RILEY, J. W., Bapt,, of Mattoon, at Charles- 
town, Ili 

BIBOLE, E. E., Luth., of Evangelical Luth, 
Theo, Sem., Phil adelphia, at Salem, Va, 

BICKEL, B., Luth., inst., July 20th, St. John’s 
Baltimore, Md. 

SNYDER, N., Bapt, of Princeton, at Etna 
Green, nd. 

TAGGART, W. B., Bapt., ord., Muhlenberg 
Co., Ky. 

TOBY, L F., Cong., of Hartford Theo. Sem., 
ord., July 17th, Brownsdale, Minn, 

WOODWARD, Jamea, Bupt., Tamarara, Ill. 

WARFIELD, F. A Sene inst., July 80th, 
94 ch., Greenfield, Mags’ 


CALLS, 

BONNEY, N. G., of Poquonnock (Woodstock), 
to Falls Village, Conn. Accepts. 

BOYNiON, D. D., Cong., Vine-street ch., Cin- 
einnati, O. 

BROAD, L. P., Cong., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
to Ist ch., ‘Montague, Mass. . 

BROOKE, R. D., Epis., of Griswold Coll., to 
St. Matthew's, Marsbalitown, Ia. Accepts. 

BROOKS, H. B., Epis., of West Philadelpoia, 
Penn., to St. Luke’s, Laford, Del. Ac- 
cepts. 

CARTER, Frepericg B., Epis., to Christ ch., 
Bahylon, L. 1. 

CHRIS r'lAN, Witu1aM D., Epis., of Yazoo City, 
rs iss., to Lake Providence, ' Carroll Parish, 

a. 

CONGDON, H. W., Presb.. of Watertown, N. 
» a8 to Condersport, Penn, 

CUNNINGHAM, Henry C., Epis., of Philadei- 
phia, Peun., to Christ ch., Lonsdale, R. I. 
Accepts. 

FERGU BON, WItuiaM, Bapt., of William Jew- 
ell Coil., to Fulton, Mo. "Accepts. 

FIELD, Tomas G., Bapt., of Newton Theo. 
Sem, to Alton, Ill. + 

FLETCHER, 8. C., Bapt., of Wil to N 
Loudon, N. H.. Accepts, — ais 

HEWIIT, Horatio H., Epis., St. Matthew's, 
Sanbpry, Penn. 

KELLOGG, Atrrep H., Presb., of University 
Piace ch., New York City, "to Central ch., 


MANCHROTES 7-2-2 ares of Warren, R. L, 


to St, John’s, Lowell, 
MARSHALL, M. M., sd Histeilin, ¥.0., 
Aceep’ 


Nasi] ¥F. B., Epis., Falls City and Brownville, 
NEILSO iZ., Epis., 
sgt ee = Piss ne a mt haa 
srogs CHARLES T., st ‘nek Fort 
Dodge ie , Epla, 8, 
TENNEY, E. P., Cong., of Lowell, to lst ch., 
Ashland, Mass. Accepts. 
WALWORTH, B E. B, AES D.D. Presb., —oetor 
WILLIAMS, E. &., Cong., Brainard, Mion. - 


REMOVALS. 
BEA, E. Woopwarp, Presb., Ind. Cong’ 
, Wellsville, N.Y. 


enoare: F, T., “oe Presb., Central ch., St, 
Paul, Minn. 


BROWN, J. M., Presb., Neosho, Mo. 

CLARK, W., Bapt., Xenia, Ml. 

ag SAMvzL, Epis., Grace ch., Cedar 
a 

ae I R., Epis., St. Luke’s, Plattsmouth, 


GREGSON, Jonw, Epis., Emanuel ch., 8t. 
Louis, Mo. 


HOLMAN, &., ton Weathersfield Bow, Vt. 
shag oles gs Piven, lS Wet Boylston, 
"Lave 


uae W., Seng melagy che 3 “ 

OORE, Hesny D., Cong., Vine-street ch., 
Cincinnati, O. 

MOORE, E. 8., Cong., Edgartown; Mass. . 

PALMER, W. C., Bapt., Spring Prairie, Wis. 

PLATT, Wiis, Cong., Lodi Plains, Mich. 

POTTER, C. W., Bapt., Sturbridge, Mass. 

RICE, ALFRED Lue, Epis., St. Albans’s, Daniel- 

sonville, Conn., resigns. Leaves Sept. ist. 

RICHARDS, Franx, Luth., Church of Mercy, 

Chicago, Il. 

ROBB, J. P., U. P., Providence, R. 1. 

STEPHENSON, Cc. 8., grt Lonsdale, R, L, 

resigns. Leaves A’ ‘ag. 1 

STOUTENBURGH, T., a tite aaan Mich. 


pa en aed GEo., Meth, Chelsea, Mass. 
Tl health 


TAYLOR, A. ‘A. E., Presb., Mt. Auburn, O. 
TENNEY, Srwat1, Cong., Ellsworth, Me. 
THOMPSON, J. C., Presb., Pottstown, Penn. 
TODD, G. N., Presb., Delta, O. 

TODD, G. N., Presb., Delta, O. 

TOOF, E. M., Presb., Clayton, Mich. 
Wala C. W., Cong., 1st ch., Manchester, 


WATERMAN, J. H., Epis., Christ ch., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

DEATHS. 

ASHTON, Epwarp, ee Great Bend, Penn., 
June B0tb. Aged 45, 

BLANCHARD, Cuanes, Bapt., Oldtown, Me., 
July 17th. 

FANNING, B., U. B., Warsaw, Ind., July 18th. 
ee R., U. P., Coulterville, Ill., July 


FOWLER, Joun W., Bapt., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
GARNIER, THoMas, D.C. a Epis., Dean of 
Winchester, Eng. Aged 98. 
HALL, Ricwarp D., age. Mount Holly, N.J., 
Jul ly 28th. Aged 
HITCHCOC teeny L., D.D., Presb., of 
Western Reserve Coll., Hudson, 0. 
PARKER, — Bapt., Mount Holly,. Vt 
Aged 86, 
RUSH, Curstoruer, Bisn., Meth., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., July 16th. Ayed 97 
SCHMUCKER, 8. 8., D.D., Bapt., Emeritus 
rofessor in Theo. Sem., Gettysburg, Pa., 
Say 26th, aged 74. 
SMITH, Wm., U. P., Buffalo, Wis., July 16th, 
a DanreEt, Presb., East Killingly, 
ond, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
BAKER, 8., D. D. Pept. » has been appointed 
president of Bethe College, Ky. 
CALDWELL, 8. L., D. D., Bapt., of 1st ch., 
Providence, R. . has been elected profeas- 
or of homiletics in Newton Theo. ‘Sem. 
= < D. D., Meth., of Charlestown 
, has beep elected professor in the Btate 
Uaiversity. Columbia, 8. C. 
GEDDS8, W. N., Presb., of Waynesboro, Pa., 


has been elected professor of mathematics 
in Hanover Coll., 

HART, Samun Epis., _ Trinity Coll., has been 
elected secretary of the erican Philo- 


logical Association. 

HOPKINS, Marx, Cong., ex-pres. of Wil- 

liams Coll., has been appointed provisional 
rofessor of mental and moral philosophy 
Bowdoin Coll. 

KITCHEL, Hanver D., D. D., Cong., has re- 
signed the eT! of Middlebury College 
on account of 

MILLER, H. F., Univ.,-has been appointed 
principal of the Normal School, Ludi, O. 

NOES. joes 8., Presb., of Flemington, 

N. J., has been inted nerve 
sacred literature in no University, Pa. 
=e, W. X., Meth., of Detroit, Mich., has 

m el professor of practical theol 
in fe Garrett Biblical ee ia rte geseen 

REGISTER, Samust, D. D. 
signed te e presidency ot the i Revketdas 

tu 


vars. } A.A. E., 2 ee oo 
urn, o 
Woessec Universtiy: Qn ree 
TEASDALE, T. C., D. D., Bapt., bes been 
elected professor of rhetoric elocution 
in East Tenn. Univ. 


TOWLE, W. F., Bapt., of [Gann & 
has ‘accepted the prinei vt 
“4 oy wah of peinsipal ot 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
LAMB, G. C., Presb., of Yale Theo. Sem., to 
lst ch., Brazil, Ind. Accepta, , 


| husband is employed, a short time ago, and 


' must excuse him from coming to work to-day. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Pebbles, 


A NoTED horse-jockey, ‘Down East,” was 
awakened one night bya violent thunder- 
storm. Being somewhat timid; he awoke his 
wife with; ‘t Wife! wife! Do you suppose the 
Day of Judgment has come?’ ‘*Sbut up, you 
fool!’? was the affectionate reply. ‘‘How can 
the Day of Judgment come in the night ?” 


.--In @ real property case before a French 
judge, at an early period of the Revolution the 
defendant, whose title was contested, proved 
that the estate had been in his family for more 
than two hundred years. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
judge, ‘‘it is now full time for another family 
to have a turn.” 


..The firm providing the English refresh- 
ments at Vienna is not English. The thing 
is well ‘managed; but it is not so entirely 
British as it ought to be. For instance, the bill 
of fare of the ‘‘dai’’ includes ‘‘Sir Loine’’ of 
beef, ‘* Chees and Salade,” ‘‘Sherri¢s Goblers,” 
and “ Pastry-aux-fruits.” 


..A woman appeared at thé shop where her 


apologetically said: ‘‘ Jim is not well. You 
He and I had a little difficulty at the breakfast- 
table this mornmg, and he won’t be able to 
work this week.” 


..“ Why do they call the people that live in 
some of the South Sea Islands cannibals ?’’ 
asked an old man of a sailor. ‘ Beeause they 
live on other people,” answered the sailor. 
“«Then,”” said the old man, pensively, ‘‘my 
one ie lant must be cannibals ; for they live on 
..».A countryman in Savannah observed a 
gang of negroes at work in the streets, each 
wearing a ball and chain. He asked oné why 
that ball was chained to his leg. ‘To keep 
people from stealing it,’ said the darkey. 
‘* Heap of thieves about here.” 


eeeeThe gentleman who asserted that his 
friend never opened his mouth without putting 
his foot in it, being called upon to apologize, 
said he was very sorry; but when he made the 
assertion he did not see the size of his friend’s 
foot. 


--“‘You say,” said a judge to a witness, 
“that the plaintiff resorted to an ingenious use 
of circumstantial evidence. State just exactly 
what you mean by that.’ ‘* Well,” said the 
witness, ‘my exact meaning is that he lied.” 


... A Pittsburgh man who had promlsed his 
wife not to touch another drop of “local 
option’ as long as he had a hair on his head, 
shaved his head smooth and then got blind 
drunk without breaking his word. 


.“* What shall I give my boy to make him 
honored and respected ?” writes an affectionate 
father. Education and moral precepts were 
once required to accomplish this purpose; but 
a diamond pin now covers the ground, 


..“* Where are the men of 76?” shouted a 
patriotic orator. 
“Dead,” responded a gad-looking man in the 
middle aisle, The orator seemed to be dis- 
turbed by the information. 


.-A Canadian editor announced that ‘he 
bad a keen rapier to prick all fools and knaves.”’ 
His contemporary over the way said he hoped 
his friends would take it from him, for he 
might commit suicide, 


..“* Would you take the last cent a person 
bas for a glass of soda water ?”’ asked a Kankakee 
youth. “Yes,” responded the unthinking pro- 
prietor; whereupon hopeful pulled out a cent 
and got the drink. 


....Said a conscientious auctioneer: “‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, there is no sham about the car- 
pets; they are genuine tapestry carpets. I 
bought them of old Tapestry himself.” 

..-For two hours before the rain the other 
day the heat was intense. Nota breath of air 
stirred and the leaves on the trees were as 
motionless as a monumental fund. 


..--'* Why the Red Sea is red” cceupies an im- 
portant portion of some newspapers. It is 
much easier to tell why the Red Sea is red than 
why they are, 

.-A schoolboy being asked by his teacher 
of what the German Diet was composed, re- 
plied : Sourkrout, schnapps, and lager bier. 

.-.-An Irish editor says he can see no earthly 
reason why women should not be allowed to 
become medical men. 


++eThe next worst thing to raining pitch- 
forks must be hailing omnibuses, 


..A mower who can’t mow might as well 
be no mower, 


-- The Indian question: “White man, got 





Univers! , Hamilton, N. ¥. 


[August 7, 1878, 
Hews of E the Week, 


THE fleet of pa cgeeen Spanish insurgents hag 
sailed from Almeria, amid great rejoicing ; ang 
when last seen was heading for Malaga, Two 
other frigates in the hands of the rebels are af 
Malaga, with four German men-of-war in the 
harbor watching them, The insurrection in 
Sevilia has been suppressed, and the city is now 
occupied by the Government troops. The fires 
which were started by the insurgents were 800n 
extinguished. The Cortes has resolved to Pro. 
ceed with the consideration of bills Providing 
for a new loan, the national armament, and the 
suppression of the right of pardon by the Pres. 
ident. The German Government has disavoweg 
responsibility for the seizure of the “ Vigilante” 
at Cartagena, 


--No formal communication has yet been 
made by Spain to our Government concerning 
the recent proceedings in the case of the 
‘“Virginius.” The Department of State is ex. 
amining into the matter, so as to determing 
whether the official conduct of Consul Thor. 
rington was justified by the circumstances; 
and, as preliminary to the investigation, the 
Secretary of. State is making an inquiry con. 
cerning the clearance of that vessel and 
other facts in the possession of the Treasnry 
Department affecting her character. 


.. The Ohio Liberal Republican Convention 
met at. Columbus, last Wednesday, and resolved 
to dissolve their organization as Liberal Re. 
publicans, and unite with the Democrats of 
Allen County in the New Departure movement, 
The next day the ‘* New Party People’s Conven. 
tion ” met and nominated for governor IsaacQ, 
Collins (Dem.); for li t mUVORUUL, A. 8 
Piatt (Lib. Rep.);,and for attorney-general, § 
Myers (Lib. Rep.). 





..- The question of granting an allowance of 
$125,000 per annum to the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who fs about to: marry the daughter of the Czar 
of Russia, has met with sharp and somewhat 
unexpected discussion in the House of Com, 
mons, Sir Charles Dilke,; Mr. Muntz, Mr, P, A, 
Taylor, and Mr. George Anderson speaking in 
opposition to the grant. The bill was passed in 
committee on Friday lust. 


.-The cities of Nancy and Belfort, Fran, 
were evacuated last weck by the Gemma 
troopa, who burned all their goods which could 
not be carried off. The inhabitants of both 
cities remained in their houses while the Gep 
mans were leaving and there was no disturb 
ance. During the evacuation of the Vosges, 
however, there was some uproar made by 
Communists. 


.-Thg governor-general of Canada ba 
ordered a royal commission to investigate the 
charges brought against the ministry by Mr 
Huntington in the House of Commons. Th 
new commission will have the power of at 
ministering oaths, which the Parliamentay 
Committee of Inquiry did not. 4 


..The Republicans of Virginia have nom 
nated for governor Col, R. W. Hughes, formerly 
editor of the Richmond Examiner ; for leute 
ant-governor, C, P. Ramsdell ; and for attorney: 
general, Judge David Fultz. R. M. T. Huser 
is likely to be the Democratic candidate. 


..Tbe Democratic State Convention o 
Maine is to meet at Portland, on the 12d 
August. The Hon. Chas. P, Kimball ecllae 
a renomination for governor. 


..The movement to create a new state oat 
of West Tennessee, North Mississippi, sé 
Southern Kentucky does not seem to 
much favor as yet, 


.. Twenty-two Chinese women, brought 
the steamer from Hong Kong, were soldat pi 
lic auction, last week, in the Chinese quarters 
in San Francisco, 


..The Colonial Government of Queer 
land, Australia, has offered to pay the passage 
of 1,000 skilled laborers from Great Britsio 
the colony. 

.. There is said to be no doubt that many 
of the highest prizes for goods exhibited at the 
Vienna Exposition will be awarded to Amer 
cans, 

....Baron Adolpbe de Rothschild has gives 
$100,000 to build and endow an ophi 
hospital at Geneva, Switzerland. 


...-Senator Sumner has addressed & letter of 
counsel to the ¢ plored citizens of the District 
of Columbia. 


..eeIt is proposed to erect near Fortemeets 
N. H., a monument to the first settlers in 
atate, 


....Bismarck has granted permission to the 


.-a. The steamship “Great Eastern” has lef 





any rum?’ 


Heart’s Content to repair the Cable of 1865. 








Good Templars to establish lodges in Prussi®. — 
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JoHN RUSKIN, THE ART-SCOLD. 
BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 


Ip there be any one writer to whom the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘mind is especially indebted for 
directing its attention to art, it is Mr. Ruskin. 
Many others bad preceded him as critics and 
teachers; but in the ‘tame old way, which 
ecified few. Pictures, also, had greatly multi- 
plied in England, without developing any 

ial comprehension of their esthetic merits 
in their collectors, whose regard for names was 
as fluctuating as any other caprice of fashion. 
At this juncture there suddenly appeared on 
the literary horizon a youthful critic of remark- 
able fow of language, a startling novelty of 
{ideas and redundant powers of illustration, who 
atone assault firmly established himeelf in the 
field of art a8 8 radica) iconoclast. Old reputa- 
tions were shivered at a blow, new ones made 
ip # breath, time-honored systems and rules 
overturned at the first bout—in fine, art, as 
commonly accepted in Englsnd, was sent flying 
in craven panic before this Don Quixote of the 
Cee was the panic wholly unreasonable. 
Ruskin (for he is our champion) had the keen- 
est scent for the artistic foibles and vices of the 
hour;@ ehivalric loyalty to trath in the ab 
stract, an unselfish love.of art, entire honesty 
of purpose, and @ religiosity of eoul that sa- 
tored of the spirit which defies even martyr- 
dom for liberty of utterance, His fanatical be- 
lief in himself led him to conclude it to be the 
final proof of error and wrong-mindedness for 
another to differ from him. Acutely learned, 
subtilely dexterous of diction, brilliantly rhe- 
torical, intensely hostile to cants and deceptions 
of every species, penetrating the very marrow 
of gethetic right and wreng by his moral chem- 
istry, a8 fiercely prophetic of tongue as a mad- 
dened seer, implacable as a savage in his hates, 
yet tender-hearted and sympathetic as a maiden 
in his loves, Wogical, having no faculty of gen- 

eralization, always seeing things apart in mi- 

potest detail, from the closest proximity of 

vision, the natural sight running to one ex- 
treme of material observation and his imagina- 
tive insight to its opposite,as bitterly ingenious 
in fault-finding as absurdly extravagant in laud- 
ation and conclusion, the most eloquently im- 
pressible of theorists and fervid demolisher of 
false gods, with the loftiest ideas of man’s duty, 
vehemently publishing his intuitions and obser- 
vations as immutable principles of life, rejoic- 
ing like Job’s war-horse in the fight, but easily 
made despondent, with an unbalanced brain, 
running to fine points and bent on Ruskinizing 
the world, and most inconsistently sad and 
angry because of failure, despite himsglf, John 
Ruskin has done much good work for us all in 
his adopted cause. He has stirred anew the 
languid currents of esthetic thought. in En- 
gland and America, incited a deeper interest 
and investigation into the motives as well as 
the methods of art education, suggested beaati- 
ful and noble ideas, disclosed fresh sources of 
enjoyment and inspiration, helped reconcile Na- 
ture and art and put us in better harmony with 
doth, relentlessly exposed and denounced evils, 
and driven to bay the low fellows that habit- 
wally infest all good work and aims. In short, 
notwithstanding his many entanglements of 
thought, eccentricities of presentment, in- 
capacity of putting objects and ideas relatively 
right, or of accurately measuring the differences 
between the little and great, of seeing the world 
asit is, of curbing his own conceit, unphilosoph- 
eal turmoil of soul, foregone prejudices, consti- 
tutional irritability, making intellectual allow- 
ance for his own defective physical tiber, or re- 
straining his passion for utopias—notwithstand- 
ing all these drawbacks, Ruskin has been a 
Profitable author for the general re ader. 

Perhaps even more. For he well-nigh found- 
6d 2 sect of youthful followers, some of whom. 
enthusiasts, of impressible, congenial proclivi- 
ties, have turned his teachings to practical ac- 
count; while others, bewildered in trying to 
follow him to the end, have fallen back on 
their own independent judgments. Whatever 
there is sound in Ruskin has come from his in- 
tuitive honesty, generosity, and philanthropic 
tim, the absolute ssthetic conscience of the 
man and sensitiveness to the spiritual basis of 

; whatever is erratic, disturbing, and un- 
‘ound, from his equally innate pschycological 
and physiological deficiencies, which neither 

r culture nor wider experience seem to 

but rather to emphasize; so that as he 
grown older he has become more dis- 
Posed to inveigh against everything, including 
—to make his life and ours one wailing 
eremiad, instead of bringing into relief its 
and consolations, 
’s egotism, which tries all traths and 
Wate all facts by their fitness to its intensity of 
‘onviction, is the dry powder which propels 
lis shots so straight at their mark. Sometimes 
tery rebound on bimself. His target is the en- 
World, Art, religion, government, social 





humbly, submit to be ruled by a select few, if 
not altogether wise in action, are sure to be 
tied by some threads of truth to fundamental 
principles, which thinkers might profitably iv- 
vestigate. It will not do to ridicule or despise 
the wildest of Ruskin’s sayings simply from 
their apparent absurdity. There isin him a 
faculty which can probe through sore or sound 
flesh, into deeper currents beneath, even if it 
cannot always turn its findings te salutary ac- 
count. Preachers make poor statesmen, be- 
cause of concentrated narrowness of vision; 
but often they detect symptoms overlooked by 
broad-eyed worldlings. However foolish, 
therefore, any of Ruskin’s wishes may read, 
there is somewhere in them a shatp-cut truth; 
however impractical bis plans, suggestions of 
grave import. 

But, once hold of his specific idea or fact, 
Ruskin finds no better way of using it than 
firing it off point-blank against some weightier 
idea or fact. He says of our Rebellion: ‘* That 
accursed war, having washed all the salt out of 
the nation in blood, left us to the putrefaction 
and the morality of New York.” ‘I should 
like to destroy without rebuilding the City of 
New York.” Mark his individual delight in 
destruction: “ 2 should like to destroy’ —not that 
another should do the work. Lately, in the 
fall Mall Gasette, he writes: ‘‘There are num- 
ders of the people I should like to murder.”” In 
his “ Fors Clayigera’’ it is gravely stated “that 
if upon the proclamation of war every woman 
in Europe would go into mourning war would 
become impossible” ; an opinion on a par in 
ratiocination with his theory of marriage as the 
“reward of merit” only—all youthful couples 
and their property to be under the tutelage 
of the state, and “that the wise and kind, 
few or many, shall govern the unwise and un- 
kind.” He thinks the world has more need of 
cursing than blessing, and it will help forward 
the millennium if, “‘ when we want to go any- 
where, we will go there quietly and safely, and 
not at forty miles the hour, in risk of our lives ; 
when we want to carry auything anywhere, we 
will carry it either on the backs of beasts or on 
our own.” 

This way of writing saddens quite as much 
as it amuses, and would justify the suspicions of 
his best friends, as he himself confesses, that 
“he has gone mad,’’ were it not so consistent 
with the normal condition of his reasoving 
powers, as shown in his whole career as aa 
author. It explains, too, why he is unknown 
among peoples not using the English 
tongne. To all such he is simply and 
utterly unintelligible. We who are accustomed 
to his eccentricities of thought and expression 
may trace the golden woof which redeems 
them from ‘absolute foolishness ; showing that, 
however angrily and paradoxically Ruskin may 
denounce his evils, it is ever done with the view 
of forcing men to accept his freely proffered 
goods. When time shall have fairly sifted the 
wheat from the chaffin his writings, the world 
at large will have gained in its art literature, 
and peoples grow wiser and happier, so far as 
whatever proves thoroughly sound and good in 
them shall become practically incorporated into 
their lives. 





FOREIGN ART ITEMS. 


(From the London Atheneum.) 

One of the most interesting of recent addi- 
tions to the South Kensington Museum is an 
original carved wooden door canopy of Queen 
Anne’s time, removed from a house demolished 
in Queen Square, Westminster. Notwithstand- 
ing its age and long exposure to the weather, 
it is in nearly perfect condition. Numerous 
coats of paint have been. removed from this 
work, and its surface isso clean and.the carv- 
‘ing so sharp and clear as to make it probable 
tbat it was painted on its erection, more than a 
century and a half ago. It is placed in the new 
architectural court, 

....We have to record the death of Herr 
Winterhalter, the well-known painter of court 
‘portraits, in which he succeeded better than 
most of those who have followed the same line. 
Every one knows how often he bestowed a 
grace which could not be called affected, without 
any apparentintention of flattering his sitters. 
He generally made his royal and noble subjects 
look like gentlemen and ladies, a result which 
too rarely attends such works as his. He was 
about seventy years of age. A large proportion 
of his productions have been engraved, some of 
them in a very'admirable manner. 

....At Vienna there are of works of art from 
different eountries the following numbers: 
United States, 13 pictures; Brazil, 1; France, 
1,5387—pictures, sculptures, etc. ; Switzerland; 
498; Ltaly, 625; Monaco, 8; Sweden, 45; 
Norway, 71; Denmark, 101; Holland, 167; 
Belgium, 296; Austria, 811; Hungary, 155; 
Russia, 487; Greece, 87; Turkey, 7; China, 2; 
Great Britain, 208 ; Germany, 725, 














Once two daring explorers, named Kiffy and 
Hugh, 
Their busy brains stocked full of Wonder- 
land lore, 


Planned a journey in search of the beautiful 


With its diamond cavern and gem-studded 
shore. 


They had sweet childish trust. If the fairy folk 
kind , 
To such innocent eyes their bright kingdom 
unfold, 
Ah! who would grow wise and lose all their 
fond faith 
In Scheherezade and Sindbad the bold ? 


So our hand-in-hand pilgrims, a pinafored pair 
Of adventurous, business-like babes in the 
wood, 
Went prospecting, talking of diamond claims 
In a nursery dialect few understood. 


The far-off of their trip was a long graveled 
lane 
To a make-believe sea, with a low terraced 


wall, 
Where a fairy kept guard, so the Wonder-book 
said ; 
Their isle, a white bank, rich in sunshine 
that’s all. 


Boldly fording at leisure a thread of a brook, 
Well burdened with baskets, spede, pickax, 
and hoes, 
They were not the first miners on treasure in- 
tent 
Seen out at the elbows and out at the toes. 


Their mimic tools clinked; but the elves were 
all mute, 
Save one goblin, which sung a gruff, whimsi- 
cal note, 
“That's a new toad, I think,” whispered Kiffy 
to Hugh, 
‘And the pearl from his head has got stuck 
in his throat.’® 


Slew the green goblin winked, while our heroes 
toiled on; 
No hands e’er more busy, no hearts e’er more 
brave. 
Ah! this white pebbly beach was the gem- 
studded shore, 
And that glittering grot was the diamond 
cave | 


There were radiant crystals and brilliants, 
ablaze ! 
Ruby, emerald, amethyst, sapphire of blue! 
Still the grim goblin stared, and with un- 
gracious air 
Muttered low, in bad French : “‘ Bah/ caillou, 
Bah! caillou.” 


But our undismayed delvers, too eager for 
doubts, 
Their long curls all tangled, cheeks burned 
by the sun, 
Like King Midas, still craving more jewels and 
gold, 
Grew as hungry as he when their mining was 
done. 


Then trudging and tugging across the broad 


lawn, 
Tired Kiffy’s hat crownless and Hugh’s 
lacking brim, 
Never heeding the pony’s low welcoming 
neigh 
Or the sharp begging bark of old Towser and 
Prim. 
Quick through the veranda, vine-covered and 
cool, 
Tossed in triumph their spoil on the portico 
floor ! 


But the jewels had vanished, green, purple, and 


rose, 
Gone! and left only pebbles, brown, paltry, 
and poor! 


oud sob‘ ed gentle Kiffy, the cheat broke his 
heart, 
While blustering Hugh laughed disdainful 
and cold. 
Pretty dreamers, 80 duped by the sunshine’s 
bold trick, 
Which transformed homely granite to jewels 
and gold. 





Tris a good and safe rule to sojourn in every 
place as if you meant to spend your life there, 
never omitting an opportunity of doing a kind- 
ness, or speaking a true word, or making a 
friend. Seeds thus sown by the wayside often 
bring forth an abundant harvest. You might 
80 spend your summer among the people that 
they and their descendants should be better 
and happier, through time and eternity, for 





your works and your example, 
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THe Carriage rolled away down the road, 
and the last flutter of waving handkerchiefs 
was hidden by the trees. Father and mother 
were fairly started on their long-talked-of 
journey, and Clara left the piazza and re- 
turned to the parlor, followed by nearly all 
her little flock. Ted and Fenny, however, 
went back toe the board they had pushed 
through the garden fence, in the shade of an 
old apple tree—“the best see-saw in the 
country,” as they positively affirmed. 

** How long’ll they be gone?” questioned 
Ted, mounted upon his end of the board, 
which was quite up in the world, and peer- 
ing over the fence at Fenny, who occupied 
a lowly seat upon the ground. 

‘**Bout a week,” answered Fenny, sud- 
denly rising high in the air, and looking in 
his turn upon Ted in the valley. 

The black head and the yellow one were 
pretty evenly balanced, and bobbed up and 
down in silence for a few minutes. 

‘* Sort of nice, eh?” said Ted. 

“Prime,” responded Fenny. 

‘*I don’t mean the see-saw. I mean about 
their being away,” explained Ted, sus- 
pecting a misunderstanding, from Fenny’s 
promptness. 

“Oh |—yes,” said Fenny, though he knew 
of no reason for saying so except his general 
fashion of agreeing to his cousin’s propo- 
sitions. 

“We can do lots of things, and all that,” 
suggested Ted. 

“Yes,” responded Fenny once more, 
vaguely wondering what things, and why 
this should be any better time than usual 
for doing them. 

‘*Of course, I don’t mean bad things; but 
a fellow likes to be a little independent once 
in a while, and not have to ask about 
everything all the time,” remarked Ted, 
with a lofty air, that nearly cost him his 
seat as his end of the board suddenly de- 
scended. 

*“*Oourse,” responded Fenny, admiringly. 
Independent was a nice word and sounded 
beautifully. ‘‘There’s Clara,” he added, 
rather hesitatingly. 

** Well, Clara’s only your sister.” 

“Clara’s tip-top, though,” urged Fenny, 
loyally, remembering numerous stories, 
kite-tails, and mended balls. 

“Yes. I’d do lots of things for Clara, 
cause I like her first-rate,” said Ted, gra- 
ciously. “ But, then, if she’d ever tell us 
to do something and we didu’t want to do 
it, why, we wouldn’t have to, you see.” 


Fenny did see. His blue eyes usually saw, 
sooner or later, whatever his cousin’s black 
ones did, and he felt at least two inches 
taller than usual when he went back to the 
house. It was vacation, and there were no 
lessons to be learned, and Clara’s style of 
ruling was, generally, to help the children 
do whatever they wanted to do,so far as it 
was possible; but, then, if she should hap- 
pen to tell him or Ted to do something they 
didn’t like, they wouldn’t really have to do 
it; and Fenny walked about wita his 
hands in his pockets and was quite con- 
descending in his manner toward Clara. 

“* Would you mind going to the garden 
and picking a few raspberries for dinner, 
Fenny ?” asked Clara, in her pleasant way. 

“'ll see about it,” answered Fenny, leis- 
urely. ‘* Well, yes. [ don’t know as I care 
about doing anything else just now. Til go 
if you want’em particularly. Come along 
Ted.” 

Clara laughed; but she wondered often 
during that day and the next what new no- 
tion had taken possession of those two 
small heads, She was amused at the pat- 
ronizing way in which she was treated ; but 
she made no remark about it. 

Having made up their minds that some- 
body might try to impose upon them, and 
that if somebody did they wouldn’t submit 
to it at all, they began naturally to 
watch for a grievance, and, in fact, to rather 
hope it would come; for, of course, they 





didn’t want their brave resolutions wasted. 
Something to be offended at is the easiest 
thing in the world to catch when any one 
fixes a nice line, hook, and bait, and just 
sits down to fish for it. So by the third 
morning the boys found an opportunity for 
their declaration of independence. They 
were sitting on the piazza talking of a visit 
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to Aunt Mary, who lived neatly a mile 
over the hill grea 


““We needn’t nevermind asking. We- 


might just gosome day; Course, we've a 


right to,” Ted bad remarked, when Daisy 


came running out. 


“Oh! Fenny, Clara wants you to go; 


right, over to Mrs. Mills, you and. Ted, 
and”— 

“‘f don’t care about going,” said Ted, 
coolly. 

Daisy’s eyes opened wide. «“‘ Why—Clara 
said so! Oh! yes, Fenny, you must, ’cause 
she wunts you to tell ber that—” 

**I don’t want to run errands all the ;time 
for everybody, and I don’t mean to, go,” iv- 
terrupted Fenny, crossly ; and, leaving his 
seat On the step, he burried down the walk, 
followed by Ted, while Daisy. gazed after 
them in asionisbment. 

**Fenny! Ted!” she called, then turned 
and ran into the house; and in a moment 
they hexrd Clara’s voice calling to: them 
from the window... They neither stopped 
nor looked back, however ; but both walked 
on as if they had not heard. 

Fenny paused a little irresolutely when 
they had passed quite out of the yard and 
into the gardea, where the waying corn hid 
them from the-house, .‘‘ I don’t know, what 
we're walking way off here fur,” he-said. 

Ted: did not, know,.eitber, He kicked .a 
small stone from its earthy-bed with the 
toe of his-boot, pulied.a blade of grass and 
tore it in pieces, and finally suggested : 

‘*S’pose we go to the birn and. see if we 
can find any new hens’ nests, you-know.” 


Fenny assented, not because of any great 
interest in the nests, but because he did not 
know what else to do. Showing his mde- 
pendence and not dcing anything that it 
did not please him to do was ‘all very nice ; 
but he could not feel quite comfortable about 
going back to the house and meeting Clara’s 
eyes. The barn offered an asylum; and they 
walked slowly in that direction, and had 
nearly reached the door, when they heard 
their names called again, this time by 
Chailio’s voice. 
and Fenny dodged suddenly out of sight at 
one side of the building, as if they were 
culprits ashamed to be seen, instead of inde- 
pendent boys, with a perfect right to do just 
as they chose. 

Charlie called again, and, receiving no 
answer, passed around behind the barn, to 
see if he could find them. As he did so, 
they crept out in front again, and slipped in 
at the open door, laughing a little and whis- 
pering softly as they bid in the hay; for 
being hunted added.a little fun and excite- 
ment to the affair. They heard Daisy’s 
small feet come running out after Charlie, 


and, cautiously peeping out, of their nook,. 


saw both Daisy and Charlie come to. the 
open door and look in; but they returned no 
answer to all their calls, and the disap- 
pointed seckers turned away. 

“T just guess they’ve gone way off to 
Aunt Mary’s. It’s too bad,” said Daisy. 

“‘ Awful bad!” echoed Ted, when the 
footsteps had died away. ‘‘Tbey can do 
Clara’s errands for her themselves, if they 
want ’em done so much. I won’t go for 
anybody, ‘cause I said I wouldn’t.” 

“They'll see us, if we go out,” said Fenny. 

‘* Well, we can stay here a while,” an- 
swered Ted. 

Charlie had closed the door before he 
went back to the house, and staying shut up 
in the burn that bright, warm morning was 
not the most agreeable thing in the world. 
If Clara had told them to do it, they should 
have considered themselves persecuted, iv- 
deed; but, since she had asked them, in- 
stead, to take a short walk down the pleas- 
ant road, they resolved to escape such op- 
pression, even if they had to imprison them- 
selves in the dark barn for an hour or two 
to do it. It was very quiet there, and 
decidedly dull after the first fifteen minutes. 
Fenny found it so. 

“Ted, wnat’ll we do?” he asked, rather 
fretfully. 

But Ted had suddenly remembered that 
he had intended to make a kite that morn- 
ing. He bad a ball of string and & sheet of 
bright pink paper laid away in a drawer, 
anc he had meant to ask Clara for some 
paste Of course, he could not do it now, 
he said to himself; though he did not stop 
to explain why. Be was too busy witb 
thoughts of his spoiled plan to feel in any 
mood for answering his cousin’s questions; 


It was odd, but both Ted | 
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and Fenny, fuding bis-companion as dull 
as the place, lay on the.hay and watched the 
sunbeams that-found their waysin through a 
knot-hole, turning the fine grain-dust to 
gold, until: presently be fell asléep. Ted 
followed his example after a while; and, as 
no sound came to (isturb them, the nap was 
a long ove, They had no means of knowing 
how long they had slept; but it seemed to 
them that it must bave been hours, and 
Fenny announced that he was particularly 
hungry. 

‘“*]'m just sure it’s way after noon, and I 
think it’s queer. nobody called us to dinner,” 
he remarked, uneasily. 

‘I s'pose they thought we would come 
back when we got ready; and, any way, 
they didn’t know where to call,” said ‘Ted, 
slowly. He began to have a faint suspicion 
that they had abused themselves more than 


apy bog y else would have thought of abusing 
them. 


** Well, it was mean not to give us any 
dinner ’cause we didn’t want to go of er- 
rends; and somebody might have. called, 
anyhow, if they didn’t know just where we 
were,” grumbled Fenny. : 

He bad forgotten the unanswered calls of 
the morning; but Ted remembered, though 


he did_not care. to remind .Fenny of them,, 


until a thought of what Daisy had said sug- 
gested an-idea.: . : tod? 

“Oh! they guessed we had gone to Aunt 
Mary’s; don’t you know? Let’s go truly. 
She has real early suppers.” 

The prospect of a speedy supper was suf- 
ficient for Fenny. He consented. at once; 
but when they attempted to push open the 
door they found it locked on the outside. 

‘* Now that’s just like Charlie. He might 
have known”— began Fenny, and there as 
suddenly stopped; for, of course, Charlie 
couldn’t have thought of locking them in 
when he supposed they had gone to Aunt 
Mary's. There was no hope of getting out 
that door; but that, after all, peed not pre- 
vent their leaving the barn. They could go 
up to the loft, climb out at the little win- 
dow, and drop down to the yard below, 
Ted suggested, after a minute’s thouzht. 

It was only a more inconvenient way of 
getting out. The distance from the ground 
was not great enough to make it dangerous, 
and they were soon outside, safe and sound, 
except that the sleeve of Tea’s jacket had 
suffered from a projecting nail. Ted looked 
at the great rent doubtfully. He did not 
fancy going off for a visit in such a jacket 
as that; but what could he do? Clara’s 
needle would soon set all right; but how 
could he tell that he had torn it climbing 
out the window without acknowledging 
where they had been all the time? And 
that would lead the explanation stil] further 
back, Besides, he didn’t want to see Clara 
anyway. It was strange that they were so 
anxious to avoid the pleasant home and 
everybody in it, since they had done only 
what they had a right to do. 

‘* You can tell Aunt Mary you tore it on 
anail. Sbe won’t bother, nor ask questions, 
nor anything,” said Fenny, seeing his 
cousin’s hesitation. ‘ Come along.” 

lt had grown warmer since morning, and 
the unshaded road over the hill was hot and 
dusty. Perhaps it was because the boys 
were hunery that the way seemed so much 
longer than usual to them. They walked 
over it slowly, saying but little to each 
other, and both were glad when the com- 
fortable white furmhouse appeared in sight. 

** Hope she'll have bam and biscuit and 
honey for supper,” said Ted, as Fenny 
knocked at the front door. “Don’t stand 
there knocking, Fenny. Let’s go round.” 

But tbe back door was locked, the shut- 
ters ull closed, and it was soon evident that 
none of the family were at home. Then a 
flash of recollection came to Fenny. 

‘*Qh! she’s gone to town. I heard hersay 
the other day that she was going Thursday.” 

‘* Why didn’t you say so, then, and not 
let us tramp all the way out here?” de- 
manded Ted. But he knew why; so Fenny 
did not think it worth while to answer, and 
they sat down on the steps to rest a little. 
A bee was making flying calls upon Aunt 
Mary’s poppies and marigolds. . Ted’s eyes 


followed bim, but his thoughts were busy: 


with something else. Eve ything had seemed 
to turn out wrong. It badn’t been a ple+s- 
ant day, and be couldv’t belp thinking that 


hé did not enjoy this new style of independ- 


ence so very much, after all. 





The walk home, was more. tircsome and 
silent than the’ .one out to the fatmbouse 
had been, and the boys slipped into the 
house with a step very unlike the one with 
which they bad marched away from the 
piazza in the morning, No one met them 
in the hall or parlors, and they made their, 
way out to the kitchen. , 

“ Where are all the folks, Norah?” 

‘‘ They’re not back yet. They won’t come 
till after sunset,” answered Norah, turning 
partly around from ber ironing table. 

**Come from where?” asked Ted, in as- 
tonishment. 

“From the Luke Woods, to be sure. You 
might bave known all about it if you hadn't 
gone flying off nobody knows where. this 
morning, and all ot em hunting for you.” 

“How did. they go?” questioned Fenny, 
rather faintly, after a moment’s pause. 

“In Mrs. Mills’s light wagon; and they’re 

to come back across’ the lake in a skiff, this 
evening. Mrs. Mills and Miss Clara had it 
all planned yesterday, and Miss Clara had 
the biscuit and cake made; only Diuisy 
wasn’t just well, so she was afraid she 
mightn’t be able to go to-day, and you'd all 
be disappointed, so she said nothing about 
it. Butsbe sent Mrs, Milis word this morn- 
ing.” ; ; 
That..was Olara’s errand, then, when she 
had wanted.them to go.over! Fenny drew 
a long’ breath» und-winked very bard. He 
didn’t think it would be manlyto ery; but 
tears Could have found their way Very easily 
into both the blué eyes and the black ones 
just then. Norah was too busy to pay much 
attention to the children; but she told them 
where to find something to eat, and they 
went out and sat down on the piazza again. 
A pleasant drive around the head of the 
pond, a dinner in the woods, an aflernoon’s 
fishing, and, best of all, the sail home in the 
evening! The boys couldn’t trust them- 
selves to talk of what they had missed; they 
only sat still and thought about it. 

It was harder yet when the others came 
home, full of spirits over the delighttul 
time they had spent, and questioned as to 
how Ted and Fenny had passed the day. 

‘** I was very sorry you had taken this day 
to go to Aunt Mary’s, because: you could 
have gone there any time,” said Clara. 
‘*But I did not remember till this afternoon 
that she would be away to-day.” 

She was away, and so they came home 
again, Ted said; and when some chance re- 
mark of Nora’s brought out the fact that 
they had not come to the house till late in 
the afternoon, he explained ia some con- 
fusion that they had been asleep in the 
barn. 

“Asleep in the barn! I don’t see how 
you got in there, and what did you want to 
sleep there for, anyway? exclaimed 
Charlie. 

“Cause we did,” said Ted, shortly. “I 
guess everybody has aright to do as they 
please.” 

“Provided they please to do right,” an- 
swered Clara, quietly. She began to sus- 
pect how the case stood and led the cbil- 
dren to talk of something else. 

The boys were very, uncommunicative 
concerning that day—they never liked to 
say much even to each other. about it; but 
during the rest of her reign; Clara had no 
more loyal subjects than Ted and Fenny. 





SUMMER FLOWERS. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 





ALTHOUGH June is so profuse in her floral 
offerings, July does not entirely forget us. 
The bot weather. may deter many from 


visiting the woods and meadows, but those ; 


who do will find a wealth of beauty. 

In wet meadows, where the pretty’ cran- 
berry is in blossom, we will find also the 
Calopogon and the Pogonia, two lovely 
orchids. The name of the first is derived 
from two Greek words, together signifying 
** Beautiful Beard,” from the rich fringes of 
white, purple, and yellow hairs which adorn 


its lip. Unlike most. of our .orchids, the ; 


ovary. is not twisted, and, therefore, the lip 
is presented at the upperside., Tue general 
color of the flower is Solferino. . The tint is 
almost inimitable with pigments. The Pogo- 
nia, whose name simply means ‘‘ bearded,” 
is of a much lighter shade of the sume 
color, and is commonly mistaken for its 
pretty’ceusin, the Arethusa, which it closely 
resembles. Tie latter, however, blooms 


oo 
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earlier, has not the rich fragrance of 
Pogonia, and is marked-by certain structural 
differences; “Other orchids that we my fing 
in July are the fringed- orchids ( Habenuria), 
white and: purple, whictr are, Perhaps, the 
most exquisite vf our wild flowers, 

What can be more beautiful. than the 
White Azaica? It is now in its 
The flowers are pure white, covered oygr 
with viscid glandular hairs, aad deli 
sweet. The shrub is generally found jg or 
near swamps and is highly ornamented, 
It often bears excrescences on the twigs, 
caused by the puncture of some insect 
These are cool and juicy to the taste, and 
very popular with children, under the Dame 
of swamp cheeses, 

We esteem the wild roses far above their 
garden relatives—there i so little pretense 
to them, so much of maiden innocence: ang 
beauty. They seem to us like some swe 
human companions, who by the very’ fag 
of their being make life a happiness to those 
around them. If we gather the roses when 
in bud and take them home, they will blog. 
som nicely in the house; if gathered when 
fully open, the petals are apt to drop, Along 
the roadsides several other handsome shrubs 
are now in bloom—the cornels, the sumacs, 
and theelders. The New Jersey Tea (Cean: 
othus) is a smaller shrub, growing in spread: 

ing clumps near the ground ‘and having. 
masses of small white flowers. It is visited 
by innumerable butterflies and bees. Near 
by we may see, the rosy bells of the Dog. 
bane, and maybe we may find the holly, 
which hereafter is to yield us the scaile 
berries for the merry Christmas season, 
Soon the Clethra will present us its per. 
fumed blossoms, which work in so well with 
a bouquet of wild lilies. 

Speaking of lilies, the meadows are now 
gay with them. There are two kinds in 
flower—the Orange-red Lily, which stands 
upright like a cup, and the Yellow Lily, 
which hangs its bead, as if to avoid our gaz, 
It is the more graceful of the two andis 
spotted (as, indeed, are both species) much 
like the Tiger Lily of the gardens. ‘Soo 
mon in all his glory was not nrrayed like 
one of these.” Later we will have the 
Turk’s-cap Li'y, which is now only waiting 
for the Clethra. 

Let us look for a moment at the humbler 
plants—the weeds, maybe—that grow along 
our pathway. As showy as any of these is 
the Cone-flower (Rudbeckia hista), which in 
shape resembles our common Ox-eye Duisy, 
but whose disk is conical and chocolate 
brown and the rays of a brilliant orange 
It bids fair to become a nuisance 
farmers, but is certainly an ornament to the 
fields where itis found. Then there is the 
little Deptford Pink, very.common by road 
sides, its scarlet blossom looking very pit 
cious amidst the dark and dusty grass... 

Several species of the singular milkwedl 
family can now be found, and will proves 
interesting study to those who are careftl 
to examine the unique structure of th 
flowers. Like the orchids, they require th? 
interposition of insects in their fructifia 
tion, and are a favorite resort of the butter 
flies. In fact, at this time, the two scienté 
of entomology and botany so coalesce thi 
it is. well for the scientific student-to be 
familiar with both. Let us not, becalli? 
they are considered weeds, pass by the Yar 
row and 8t. Johnswort—the one with its 
beautifully dissected foliage; the other with 
its bright yellow flowers dotted with litle 
specks of black, its stamens arranged in 
three distinct bundles, and its curiously 
punctured leaves. Pause, also, to admit 
the tall gay spikes of the Willow-herh, the 
pretty Polygolus, and the four-leaved Loose 
strife; aod then, strolling through the woods, 
observe the veiny Hawkweed in the dry soil 
and by the streams the Bed-straw, with is 
‘* tiny flecks of flowers.” 

If weary and heated by our long walk, 
we can now approach the beach, and maybe 
find the wild pea growing on the shore. 

While other blossoms sweetly smile 
Within the forest’s leafy aisle, 
Content upon the land to be; 
Unitke them all, this charming vine 
Delights o’er rocks and roots to twins, 
And dips its tendrils in the sea. 
Indeed, a pleasant habitation bas this pretty 
plant; and, as we sit beside it, fanned by we 
delicious breezes, we pray that when tran 
niigrated, if ever we are so, our spirit may 
take refuge with the Lathyrus and dwell ia. 
hearing of the ocean. 
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THE SUMMER'S BABY. 


“" BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 





*PAaRtIne, come to the door with me, 
cia up there in the apple tree ; 
Right up there among the green 

_ Js the prettiest sight that ever was seen. 
Turn a little, Rosy-face, ; 
You're looking straight away from the place ; 
Peep and peer, dear Blue-eye, 
You're not the only baby-bye. 


“Do you see the cradle, strong and brown, 
Seesawing softly up and down ? 
Do you see the curtains, fresh and green, 
Hung for the breeze to blow between ? 
And nestling there in a little heap, 
Do you see the baby, half asleep ? 


“What is he doing, all alone, 
The pretty birdie, not half grown ? 
Testing his wings, he’s learning to fly ; 
Wait a little, you'll see him try.” 
“Jgn't he 'faid? I think he’d be, 
*Thout any mamma that he can see. ais 


“Qh! birdie has mammas-everywhere— 
The sunny sky and the summer air, 
The sturdy corn and the graceful wheat, 
Call him darling and kiss him sweet ; 
Every flower to the wildest rose 
Watches him wherever he goes ; 
He never needs for home or nest, 
The whole round” “world is his mother’s 
breast” © S: 


— 


HEROES AT HOME. 








Prorne who live on the outside of the 
charmed circle of letters, but who believe 
that the men and women that compose it 
areof a different mold from the rest of 
‘mankind, and who long to be permitted to 

etrate the ‘‘ rose hedge” and learn the 
‘facts of the Armida’s garden for them- 
selves, sometimes learn them too clearly for 
their dreams to be ever possible agaih. They 
have a favorite author—a poet, say, ora 
novelist. If a poet, be is probably one 
whose songs are full of that delicicus melan- 
choly which makes them so divinely sd; 
anagsthetic poet, a blighted being, a crea- 
tare walking in the moonlight among the 
graves and..watering their flowers with 
is tears; if a novelist, he ‘s one whose 
sprightly fancy makes the dull world gay. 
A end takes the worshiper to the shrine 
where the idol ig 
words, they go to call on him, at his own 
house. The melancholy poet, ‘‘hidden in 
the light of thought,” is a rubicund, rosy- 
giiled gentleman, brisk, middle-aged, com- 
fortable, respectable, particular as to his 
wines, a connoisseur. as to the merits of the 
chef, a bon vivant of the Horatian order, 
and for talk prone to personal gossip and 
feeblehumor. The lively novelist, on the 
other hand, is a taciturn, morose kind of 
person, afficted witha perennial catarrb, 
ever ready with an unp’easant argument, 
given to start disagreeable topics of a grave, 
bot to say depressing nature, perhaps a 
rai id politician, taking gloomy views of the 
currency and despondent about our carry- 
ing trade. As for the women, they never 
do look the thing they are reputed to be, 
save in fashion and sometimes in 
beauty. A’ womsn who goes to public 
Meetings and makes speeches on all 
kinds of subjects, tough as well as doubtful, 
presents herself in'suciety with the look of 
an old muid and the address of a shy school- 
gurl... A.sour kind of essayist, who finds 
everything wrong and nothing in its place, 
has a face like the full moon and looks as if 
she fed on cream and butter. 
‘who'sails very near the wind, and on whom 
the-critics.are severe by principle, is so auiet 
asa Quakeress in her conversation and as 
demure as a nun in her bearing; while a 
writer of religious tracts has gowns trom 
Paris and gives smal) suppers out of ‘the 
proceeds. The public character and_pri- 
vate being of almost every person in the 
World differ widely from each other; 
and the hero of history who is also 
the hero to his valet has yet to be 
found. Some people call this difference 
inconsistency, and some many sidedness ; 
tosome it argues shallowness, veneer, un- 
Teality, and is therefore un worthy of esteem ; 
to others it is but the necessary e 





to be found; in other | 


A novelist | 


drinking stout ; our poets are best in print, 
and social small.talk does not come like 
truths divine metided from their tongue; 
our sages and ‘philanthropists. gain nothing 
and may lose much..by being .rashly fol- 
lowed to their firesides. Yet, after all, a 
man’s cood work afd brave word are in 
any caeé a’part of his real self, though they 
may be oy | far from-heing the whole; and, 
even if he is not true metal all through, bis 
gold, so far as it goes, counts for more than 
its alloy, and his public heroism overtops 
his private puerility.”—Saturday Review. 





THE HABIT OF READING. 





“‘T HAVE no time to read,” is the common 
complaint; and especially of women whose 
occupations are such.as to prevent continu- 
ous book perusal. They seem to think, be- 
cause they cannot devote as much attention 
to books as they are compelled to devote to 
their avocations, that they cannot read any- 
thing.. But this is a great mistake. It isn’t 
the books we finish at a sitting which al- 
ways do us the most good, Those we de- 
vour in the odd moments, half a dozen 
paces at a time, often give us more satisfac- 
tion and are more thoroughly digested tban 
those we make a particular effort to read. 
The men who have made their mark in the 
world have generally been the men who 
have in boyhood formed the habit of read- 
ing at every available moment, whether for 
five minutes or five honrs. 

It is the habit of reading rather than the 
time at.our command that helps us on- the 
road to. learning. Many of the most culti- 
vated persons, whose names have been 
famous as students, have given only two or 
three hours a dav to their books. If we 
make use of spare minutes in the midst of 
our work, and read a little, if but a page or 
a paragraph, we shall find our brains quick- 
ened an‘ our toil lightened by just so much 
increased satisfaction as the book gives us. 
Nothing helps along the monotonous daily 
rouod so much as fresh and striking thoughts, 
to be considered while our hands are busy. 
A new idea from a new volume is like oil 
which reduces the friction of the machinery 
of life. What we remember from brief 
glimpses into books often serves as a stimu- 
lus to action and becomes one of the most 
precions denosits in the treasury of our rec- 
ollection, All knowledge is made up of 
small parts, which would seem insignificant 
In themselves, but which, taken together, ure 
valuable weapons for the mind and substan- 
tial armor for the soul. 


will be learned.” The odd minutes, which 
we are inclined to waste, if carefully availed 
of for instruction, will in the jong run 
muke golden hours and gojden days that we 
shall be ever thankful for.— Scribner's Month- 
ye 





AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 

The few compositions, 
which have won the confi- 
dence of mankind and be- 
come household words, 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have 






=, Naps ho one ever secured so 
- wide a reputation or main- 
tained it so long as Aver’s 
Curry Pscrorat. It has 
been known to the public 

= about forty years, by a long- 
continued series of marvelous cares, that have won for it 
a confidence in its virtues never equaled by any other 
medicine. It still makes the most effectual cures of 
Coughs, Colds, Consumption that can be made by med- 
ical skill, Indeed, the Cuurry Pectorat has really robbed 
these dangerous diseases of their terrors to a great extent, 
and given a feeling of immunity from their fatal effects 
that is well-‘ounded, if the remedy be taken in season. 
Every fannily should have it in their closet, for the ready 
and prompt relief of its members. Sic'ness, suffering, 
and even life is saved by this timely protection. The 
prudent should not neglect it and the wise will not. Keep 
it by you for the protection it affords by its timely ase in 
sudden attacks. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALE 
IN MEDICINE. " 


‘*Read anything | 
continuously,” says Dr. Johnson,“ and you | 


THE MCD SPENDENT. 


Hallet, Davis & Co. 


FROM JOSEF GUNGL, . 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR TO THR: EMPHROR OF 
AUSTRIA, 

“ Messrs. HALLET, Davis & Co.: 

“ Gents :—Your piano 80 excited my astonishment 
that I feel it a duty to say that it surpasses all other 
instruments of the kind I have ever heard.” 

T. 8. BERRY & CO., 1789 Broadway, N. Y., Agents. 

W. R. PHELPS & OO., 927 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, ‘Agents. 
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Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best in the world. 


They are all of Tron and Steel except the cushions, and 
: are pract sy indestructible. 
are 


ings of the best Tempe: Cast Steel, of 
spiral or hour-glass form, which proved to be the 
& The beds are clastic all over alike, 
ie 
4. They are y , and more easily handled than 


any other. > 
They vermin proof. 
¥ mee or six-years has not shown any wear or 


injury whatever. 
1 Satake, wotth no toots but Che frogers anc Att hon 
disturbing the rest of the bed, 


iret ; 
inal shape as s00n as the position of the patient 
change 


satisfaction no other bed has ever done. Speci 

given for large orders jor Hotele and Public Justitu- 
tions. Every Bed warranted satistact in use or 
money refunded. Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
' Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 


WM. H. LEE. 


ESTABLISHED 1326. 


DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES. 


25 Per Cent. Saved on First-class Fur- 


niture. 
Parlor, 
Dining, 
Chamber, and 
Library Suites 


WM. H. LEER’S, 


No. 277 Canal St., one door east of 
Broadway, and 199 Fulton St., 
near Church St., M. Y. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


We are now he | a specialty of “ Church 
stuffed with PATENT ELASTIe 8: ONE, [t ts cheaper 
was Bee. Me. Le ap qoamene double the length of 

and is. prvo mo! 

We cun reler to ere than one hundred churches that 
are: beer the sae oe od. nen gl We — in- 
vestigation, and will be please send circular refer: 

urches that using our cusbions, 
0 chore EY, MOUSE & £22 
11 W axhington street, Boston, 
le Agents for New England for the sale of Pateng 
TIO SPONGE- 








ions,” 





FURNITURE.—IRVING & 8ON, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers. Factory and Warerooms 206, 208 
East 27th street, near 34 Avenue, New York. 
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PAINTS. 

E. GC. KELLEY Se ScaoeN? ict 

Pat t pea Sel peri 

Metallic Paint for ear oh colors N.Y. 
. 








Wherever introduced, these B ds have given a | 
terms 


DR. €..M’LANE’S 


CELEBRATED 


LEVER: PELLS: 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis:-or Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE, 


——— 6 
Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 
ew in the right side, under the edge 


of the ribs, increases on pressure; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of ‘the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a'rhetmatism in the 
arm. The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
serisation ig'the back part... There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been-done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an ‘attendant. ~The patient 
complains ‘of weatiness.and debility; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold-or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Se- 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the tt- 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Liver Pitts, 1n cases 
or Acue anp Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happ 
results. No better cathartic can be used, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quinine. 
We would advise all who are afflicted 
with this disease to give them a FAIR 
TRIAL. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., PittssurGcH, PA. 
P. S. Dealers. and Physicians ordering from others 


than Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders 
distinctly, and take none but Dr. C. M' Lane's, prepared 
by Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to 
give atrial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills for 
twelve three-cent tage stamps, or one vial of Vermi- 
fourteen three-cent stamps. All orders from Ca 
nada must be accompanied by twenty cents extra. 
Sold by all respectable Druggists and Counsry Store 
keepers generally. 


Dr. C, M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


Should be kept in every nursery. If you would have 
your children grow up to be HEALTHY, STRONG, and 
vicorous Mzn and Women, give them a few doses of 


M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE, 
TO EXPEL THE WORMS. 
fo REWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Fidey's Garo Troches. 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, ana curing all forms of ULCERATZD and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epigiottis. 











116 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Canada Spirits Turpentine, 50ct., ver ral » 
Best Boiled Linseed Oil, 99 <*s, a 


1 mixed in oil ready f 
English Roof Paint, Bbc sea ic Maiden Lane. 


id ks in all 
Patent Petroleum Linseed OD) Soc SS Dolled 
Linseed Oil. Price only 50 cts. agallon. 116 Maiden Lane, 

















of @ complex human nature, and a si 

that the mind needs the rest of aheree- 
tion just as much as the body. We cannot 
be always in the same groove, never changing 
our attitude or object. Is it inconsistency or 
supplement, contradiction or compensation? 
he sterner moralisis and those whose 
minds dwell on tares, say the former ; those 

Who look for wheat even on the. ston 
ground and among thorns, assert the latter. 
y how, it is ceriain that those who desire 
ideals and who like to worship heroes would 
do well to content themselves with adora- 
tion at a long range. Distance lends en- 
¢hantment and ignorance. is bliss in more 
Cases than one. croism at home is some- 
thing like humanity in Brobdignag, and 
undress of the domestic hearth is more 
favorable to personal comturt than to publie 
j- To keep our ideals intact, we ought 
eep them unknown. Our goddesses 
thould not be seen eating beefsteaks and 





The Victor Wire Mattress. 


THE MOST PERFECT SPRING BED EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC. 





eller 


si es in Tro 
al ni 





elasticity, bea comfort and cleanliness. But 
A beading is required, and the mutertal of 
which it is mede ig tie best quality of spring 
wire, so-constructed to form s beautiful dia- 
mond a le 
itself in the most perfect manner to th: 
form of the occupant, thereby inviting “ tire 
nature's sweet orer, y sleep.” 


Me etal areata cr eekin "4 et eae 


But sleep, sweet s!eep, shall wait on those 
Who rest upon the Victor Bed. 





wapwbe re elxe, as we polos beds oi 


saeco ctf cen staat ea 


o yor a. 
ti fe “ 
SCAR rd a OREN hah nc 


Hartford Spring Bed Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





A specialty for bh the CLEANSING power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phiegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windvipe. 


A specialty against contracting infectious diseases, 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and t have long been known, and 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 


asa preventive in cases of Smat Pox, Vario.or, vte.. 
etc. 








Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor 
derso! the throat, chest, and lungs. 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 


where, 
JOHN F.. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePiace, New York. 





oohes in some f° 
ties. in var..us prsts of the world. Being 
an article of true merit, whet once used. oO 
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ASTHMA CORED For circular and price aGdress 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED. Aarons 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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NOTICES. 


[2 All communications for the Baitorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to*The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

{2 All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; andall business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

t@™ No notice can be taken of anonymous commt- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

ta" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PuBLIsHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, August 7th, 1873. 
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WHAT IS HERESY? 





THOSE excellent people who teach an im- 
moral theology are considerably disturbed 
by the gentle remonstrances of THE INDE- 
PENDENT against their doctrines. Some of 
them are even unduly excited about it, and 
in their great zeal to make a complete an- 
swer they commit themselves to statements 
which in their cooler moods they will be 
inclined to withdraw. The Christian Intelli- 
gencer, for one, asserts that we are defending 
“the sect of the Restorationists”; which is 
conspicuously inaccurate, to say the least. 
We have not undertaken to defend any sect; 
and the two gentlemen te whom the Jntelli- 
gencer refers, whose admission to the Con- 
gregational hody we approved, are neither 
of them Restorationists, It is worth while 
for people who undertake to set their neigh- 
bors right on theologice! points to know the 
meaning of the terms they use. 

The Intelligencer quotes our opinion that, 
while it may be “a heresy to tell men that 
there is a chance for them in the next world, 
it is a heresy of a much less injurious de- 
scription to tell them that there is no chance 
for them in this world,” and remarks: 

** This is double dealing. It is not moral 
or honest in one sentence to denominate a 
tenet a heresy and in the next to call it an 
innocuous error in comparison with the op- 
yecke orthodoxy which is then vilified. 

eresy has no meaning except as the con- 
trary of orthodoxy, ~ he who calls heresy 
less harmful than orthodoxy is a queer speci- 
men of orthodoxy.” 

** Heresy has no meaning except as the 
contrary of orthodoxy.” Now, will our 
neighbor be good enough to tell us what 
orthodoxy is? Is it what has beem believed 
in the Christian Church “ always, every- 
where, and by all’? That is the Roman 
Catholic canon, but there is scarcely any 
doctrine of our faith which is not ruled out 
by it. Is it what is taught in the Evangel 
ical theological seminaries of this country ? 
But what is taught in one seminary is flatly 
denied in another. In some of the Episcopal 
seminaries sacramentarianism is taught. Is 
that orthodoxy? The immoral theology 
which the Jnielligencer rushes to defend is 





called orthodoxy in several of the seminaries, 
and heresy in several of the others...In 
Andover, in New Haven, in Oberlin the 
notion that a man ‘3 to blame for what hap- 
pened before he was born is repudiated quite 
as warmly as in the office of Tum InDEPEND- 
gNT. If heresy has no meaning except.as 
the contrary of orthodoxy, and if the Jn- 
telligencer is orthodox, then Professor Park 
and Professor Harris and Professor Morgan 
are heretics. Do we understand the Intelli- 
gencer to say so? It is a doctrine of the 
Presbyterians, as well as of the Episcopalians, 
that baptized children are members of the 
church. The Watchman and Reflector, which 
is orthodox, of course, last week pronounced 
this a “fatal papal heresy.” Does the Jn- 
telligencer endorse this judgment? 

The fact is that there is not outside of the 
Roman Catholic Church any appearance of 
uniformity in doctrine. That Church putsa 
gag in eyery man’s mouth and calls the 
silence unity ; but wherever there is freedom 
of thought and of speech there is and always 
will be a wide diversity of opinion on re- 
ligious subjects. In their teachings about 
original sin, the freedom of the will, the 
atonement, and various other doctrines, 
theologians who pass for orthodox are wide 
apart as the heavens. And when the Jnteli- 
gencer attempts to make THE INDEPENDENT 
toe a crooked crack, which it calls orthodoxy, 
it asks of usa physical impossibility. It 
would require a genius for straddling and 
for facing both ways which Tam InpEPEnp- 
ENT has never yet developed, to stand by 


everything which passes for orthodoxy and 


to oppose everything which is denounced as 
heresy. 

These words—orthodoxy and heresy—are 
not words whose meaning has been scien- 
tifically ascertained. ‘Heresy has no 
meaning except as the contrary of ortho- 
doxy”; but what is heresy at New Bruns- 
wick is orthodoxy at Oberlin, and vice versa. 
Jt is impossible, therefore, to use the words 
except as the synonyms of truth and false- 
hood. That is the way the Intelligencer uses 
them. That which is orthodox is that 
which is true in its opinion; that which is 
heretical is that which is false. 

That is our usage also. Truth is ortho- 
dox; falsehood is heresy.. Therefore, we 
mean to be orthodox. Just as fast as God 
gives us the truth we shall accept it and tell 
it. Every injurious falsehood, every dogma 
which dishonors God or degrades man we 
shall oppose, to the best of our ability, 
whether it be taught at Princeton or at Cam- 
bridge, whether it be proclaimed by the 
Index or the Intelligencer. If we lack wisdom, 
we shall not ask of the Intelligencer; for, 
much as we respect the sincerity and the 
ability of that amiable journal, we have great 
doubts as to its soundness. It teaches some 
dogmas as truths which we know to be 
heresies, if we know avything; and we shall 
not scruple to say so when we have occa- 
sion. 

The time has gone by when dubbing a 
doctrine orthodox will make it go down the 
throats of the people. The people are 
thinking for themselves; and, while there are 
many things that they do not understand, 
they do know that itis too late in the day 
to teach a theology which ascribes injustice 
and immorality to God. We happen to 
know what they are thinking. From every 
quarter come ringing commendations of 
the course we have taken. We have had 
not one syllable of protest yet from any of 
our subscribers, but many messages of heart- 
iest applause. One says: ‘‘ You are work- 
ing out a noble mission in your splendid 
independence of the tyranny of ancient 
Calvinism. God keep you true!” A 
well-known Presbyterian minister (not 
Prof. Swing) adds his blessing in the same 
strain: ‘* Do for God’s sake and for man’s 
keep at it. Batter down with all your 
might the Dagon of. the times. It is as 
grand a life-work as a man can propose to 
himself. The miserable medieval theology 
of which you speak is all for evil that you 
represent it to be,and it is fearfully preva- 
lent all over the land. This it is which ac- 
counts for the small number of conversions 
under modern preaching.” A clear-headed 
teacher of philosophy and professor in an 
evangelical theological seminary writes also 
to thank Tae LypEPENDENT for its recent 
theological articles, and to express his 
opinion that they are not only true but 
timely. Nothing that we haye said for 
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years has drawn forth such a chorus. of 
unanimous approval. 

Our faith in the truth of the words we 
have spoken needs no confirmation from 
any man. Nevertheless, it is pleasant to 
hear it, and our friends may be assured 
that we shall not shrink from carrying the 
torch of truth right into the dark places of 
theological heathenism. This game of ex: 
tirpating heresy is a game that two can 
play at, and we propose to have a hand in it. 
One great reason of the prevalent ungodli- 
ness is in the fact that a God has been 
preached whom men could not respect, 
much less trust and love with all their hearts. 
We mean to do what we can toward lead- 
ing them intoa better knowledge of the In- 
finite Goodness ; and, whatever else may be 
said of us, we want always to be counted 
among those 

“Who trust that God is love indeed, 
And love creation’s final law, 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw, 
With ravine, shriek against four) creed,” 
and achorus of Interiors and Intelligencers 
join in the shriek of the sharks and the 
saurians. 


SQUANDERING THE SUMMER. 


Some millions of our fellow-citizens are 
now engaged in “spending the summer,” at 
the seashore or among the mountains, at the 
springs or in the country. They are spend- 
ing it lavishly enough, and a multitude of 
them are getting nothing or next to nothing 
for it. In plain truth, they are squandering 
it. 

Those weeks in which the distracted 
denizens of city and town withdraw from 
the business and the bustle of the mart and 
the office, and the fatiguing anxieties of the 
household, seeking rest for their bodies and 
respite from their cares, ought to be the 
most productive weeks of the year. They 
ought to enlarge our knowledge, increase 


our faith, augmeft our stores of patience 


and charity. We ought to return from them 
reinforced for our work and bearing in our 
thoughts a larger and truer ideal of life. 
Some of us do, let us trust, get all this out 
of our vacation; but many find in it noth- 
ing but weariness and trouble. 

It is not so much matter where the citizen 
goes. for his summer pilgrimage. Long 
Branch has its partisans, Saratoga its devo- 
tees, Newport its worshipers, Niagara and 
Franconia each its thousands of votaries, 
the Berkshire Hills and the Saranac Lakes 
their throngs of faithful pilgrims ; scores of 
other resorts, more or less famous, their re- 
spective circles of attached patrons. All 
these have good reasons for their prefer- 
ences, which we do not care to discuss. 
Some of the resorts are better than others, 
no doubt; but the great majority of our 
tourists will squander the summer let them 
go where they will, while there is a precious 
few who almost anywhere can pluck from 
the nettle excitement the flower repose. 

The trouble with the tourists at the water- 
ing places is that they do not go for rest. 
It is with most of them a carnival of dress 
and dissipation ; a laborious, anxious, mis- 
erable scramble for the cheap rewards of 
vanity. The rivalries of fashion ars sharp 
and merciless; they entail upon those who 
enter into them an infinite amount of labor 
and an unceasing care for the things that 
are least, and the career upon which the 
fashionable people embark with the packing 
of the Saratoga trunk is arduous and bur- 
densome in the superlative degree. Many 
a fair lady devotes to her summer toilet so 
much time and toil and anxious thought 
that she returns to her home in September 
more tired than when she left it in July. 

This is what we mean by squandering the 
summer. We do not complain that the 
vacation -is spent in comparative idleness. 
Judicious idleness may be a means of grace. 
The extravagance of expenditure which the 
tourists sometimes practice and almost 
always affect is a great evil; but the squan- 
dering of money is less wicked than the 
squandering of time that ought to be sacred 
to rest and recreation in the senseless rival- 
ries of fashionable display. 

Especially do we protest against the cruel- 
ties often practiced at the summer resorts 
upon the little children. If the grown folks 
will squander their own summer, they have 
no right to rob the children of theirs. To 
these little people the exactions of style are 
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freedom, room to range and romp and gam. 
bol all day long; it is their pleasure and their 
Profit, too, to roll on the grass, to dig in the 
dirt, to browse in the woods, to clamber 
over rocks, to wade in the brooks, to estab. 
lish in every way the closest relations with 
Mother Nature. Calico and linen, stont 
shoes, wide-brimmed straw hats are. the 
kind of apparel they need; from all dig. 
turbing anxieties of costume they ought to 
be delivered. What horrible cruelty, then, 
is that practiced upon them by fool 
parents who seek to make little prigs ‘of 
them, who confine them in strait-jackets of 
starched muslin and bind them with man. 
acles of silk and lace, and then set dragons 
of nurses to watch them all day long, lest 
they tarnish their finery by contact with 
soil or sod. Thus the summer vacation, 
which ought to be to every healthy child 
full of delight from beginning to end, is 
«made to many of them a ministry of vanity, 
rather than of innocent joy, a weariness of 
the flesh, instead of a delight to the senses, 

When all our people have learned how to 
spend the summer without squandering it, 
to get for their outlay of time and money 
rest and health, and newness of life for 
themselves and their children, there will be 
some reason to believe that the millennium 
has begun. 
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CHURCH PROPERTY. 


We have taken occasion recently to refer 
to the amount of church property held by 
religious corporations in the city of Brook. 
lyn, on which no taxes are levied for defray. 
ing the general expenses of the public. Let 
us now enlarge the field of our vision, and 
see how the matter stands when we take 
into view the state and the nation. 

First, as to state, we find in the census of 
1870 the following statistics as to churches 
in the State of New York: 

Church organizations. ...... 5,627 
Church edifices........esses 5,474 
Church sittings...........+. 2,282,876 
Church property.........+.- $66,073, 755 

Add to this amount of church propety 
the fifteen hundred dollar exemption from 
taxes made in favor of ‘‘ ministers of the 
Gospel and priests,” and we have a gross 
sum of about seventy-five millions of dollars 
in the single State of New York, held by 
ministers and churches, which yields no tar 
revenue to the state, county, city, or town. 
Here is a huge amount of privileged prop 
erty that enjoys all the benefits of govert- 
ment, without paying a solitary penny for 
its support. Roads are built for its co 
venience; courts of justice sit to asset 
and enforce its rights; public improre 
ments are made to its dvantage; inde, 
like all other property, it shares in all the pro 
tection, immunities, and remedies afforded 
by law; and yet contributes nothing toward 
the necessary expenses thereof. Wereit 
taxed, as in equity and justice it should b, 
the state tax for the current year, to sy 
nothing about county, municipal, and othe 
local taxes, would amount to the round sia 
of over seven hundred thousand dollars. I 
local taxes were added, the amount wouldnd 
be much short, if any, of two millions of di 

lars. The loss of this sum for state and loal 
purposes has to be made up by increasitg 
the rate of taxation on all the property thst 
pays taxes, And this is practically equit® 
lent to a direct gift of the same amount # 
churches and ministers. The people would 
loudly protest if the legislature were fort- 
ally to pass a bill to this effect; te 
would denounce it as involving a union be 
tween church and state; yet there is really 
no difference between a direct donation of 
so much money and an omission to collect it 
by exempting the property from taxatiot. 
The result is the same in both cases. That 
which the people would sternly denounce it 
one form they patiently bear when pre 
sented under the thin disguise of an exemp 
tion. 
Secondly, as to the nation, the census 
gives the following figures : 
Church organizations.....- 





72,459 

63,082 
Church sittings.........0« 21,665,062 - 

Church property..........-$354,483,581 
To what extent the laws of other states 
in regard to tax exemption are similar 
those of New York we are not able to say; 
yet, as a general fact, we believe that churcd 





altogether distasteful. They want their 


property and ministers enjoy this 
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throughout the United States, For 
it the taxpaying property of the American 
has to pay annually several millions 
of dollars in an increased rate of taxation. 
his we hold to be equivalent to an indirect 
union between church and state. It can be 
nothing else. 
* ‘We have no spleen against churches or 
ministers; yet for the life of us we cannot 
gee why they should not bear their just and 
equal proportion of tax burdens. This is 
the one great point we mean to press upon 
the attention of our readers. Why should 
ministers be exempted any more than doc- 
tors, lawyers, school teachers, editors, or 
any other class of property holders? Why 
should this enormous amount of church 
entirely escape all taxation? No 
reason can be given for it that is not either 
false in the fact it affirms or false in the in- 
ference it seeks to draw. 





A PERIODICAL OF THE PERIOD. 


Tae National Transition Moonly Voice 
{s published by Robert Sinnickson, at Tren- 
ton, N. J. Itis “devoted to Scientific Na- 
tional Reconstruction,” and is, all things 
considered, one of the most remarkable pub- 
fications we have lately perused. The lead- 
{ng article in the last number discusses the 
case of the poor in a style somewhat less 
gatirical, perbaps, than that of the author of 
“ Ginx’s Baby,” but in a way that is suffi- 
ciently funny. What the author wants to do 
fs to. throw ‘‘a. vitalizing positive sperm 
{nto the present negative or receptive iso. 
lated non-progressive almshouse.” He pur- 
poses to do this by selecting ‘‘one 
efficient representative from each trade, 
profession, or useful occupation conducted 
in such township or ward to act the part of 
teacher of such trade, etc., in the county 
almshouse.” Then he wants the most im- 
proved labor-saving machinery introduced 

into this progressive poorhouse, and “‘ in- 

ducements offered to the unemployed of 
both sexes to seek employment here, where 
all the substantial comforts of a congenial 
home should be provided, to be paid for by the 
products of their labor.” Then each county 
refuge is to send one or more efficient repre- 
sentatives of each trade to a central state 
refuge, ‘‘which might be constructed in 
convenient proximity to the state’s prison or 
the lunatic asylum, and operate in harmony 
with them. Here,” the Moonly Voice con- 
tinues, “‘still more powerful machinery 
could be introduced and still greater induce- 
ments be offered to the unemployed, until 
vagabondage would have no reasonable ex- 
euse, and the public coffers would be filled 
with the products of general industry, with- 
out the expensive burden of direct taxation.” 
These wealthy and progressive paupers, 
gathered in the state refuge, are finally to 
send their representatives to the national 
Tefuge, where every useful occupation 
“would be represented by its most efficient 
operators, scientifically classified and organ- 
ized”; and thus ‘‘ by expansion” these local, 
state, and national refuges ‘‘ would gradually 
absorb the old nation into the new of a 
higher form, as the chicken absorbs the un- 
conscious egg into a conscious entity.” 

This neat alliteration may conclude our 
sccount of the theory of ‘‘ scientific national 
Teconstruction,” which in the fullness of 
time has been given to the world. Ill- 
natured persons may suggest that the Muonly 
Voice is the voice of a lunatic; but we are in- 
clined to say that the editor is but little if 
any madder than some of his neighbors. 
Certainly this project of reconstructing soci- 
ety with the poorhouse as the political unit 
does not differ essentially from a good many 
other projects entertained by persons who are 
Sccounted sane enough to hold conventions 
and draft resolutions. The-notion that gov- 
emment is a sort of eleemosynary ivstitution 
did not originate at Trenton, and the em- 
Ploying the people in the state’s prison and 
the insane asylum to co-operate with 
skilled and trained paupers in ruling the 
slate involves no very violent change in our 
Present practice. One who is neither a cynic 
nor a Sinnickson might go so far as to admit 
that a few, at least, of our rulers ought to be 

in the state’s prison or in the insane 
tsylam. If the man in the Moonly Voice 
Meceeds in getting them put where they be- 
long, we will use all our influence to secure 
or him a first-class progressive poorhonse or 
asylum, with all the most improved 
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labor-saving machinery, for his own exclu- 
sive use. 

“From a universal standpoint of view,” 
proclaims this Voice, ‘‘the present national 
situation may be compared to that of an 
egg about to ‘ pip’—the people representing 
the young bird within, the powers that be 
the protecting shell.” Whether the Ameri- 
can Eagle from Ais “ universal standpoint of 
view” will approve of being put by a figure 
of speech back into his shell again we do 
not know; bit we are sure that the 
“powers that be,” whoever they be, will 
resent the suggestion that they are speedily 
to be cast off, like a used-up shell, by the 
pecking bird of freedom within. Thatis not, 
we are sure, their view of the national situa- 
tion. 

A SUGGESTION TO OUR GRAD- 

UATES. 


Tue tardiest of the colleges has now cele- 
brated its commencement and the last of the 
graduates of the year have bidden good-bye 
to academic halls. We would say a word 
of suggestion to them, of the importance of 
which weare profoundly convinced. 

Your labor hitherto has been preliminary 
and it has been discursive. It has taught 
you a little on a great many topics. It has 
not been particularly practical. It has not 
apotheosized your bread and butter as the 
Great Absolute and Infinite. It has taught 
you to worship Truth—Truth scientific, his- 
torical, philosophical—and has led you just a 
little way along a few of the lines in which 
it radiates infinitely in every direction from 
Him, yet never reaching the limits of Him 
who is Truth. 

With you, the abstract now merges into 
the actual; the general gives place to the 
special. You have ceased preparing, and 
must go to work. Now comes the worship 
of bread and butter. You are going into 
professions or business to which you must 
give your best ehergies and in which you 
must achieve success. 

Now shall this be all? Are you contented 
to earn your living and gain success or fame 
in your profession? Are you satisfied to 
bend all your thoughts into just one direc- 
tion, and be a good minister, or doctor, or 
lawyer, or merchant, or farmer, and nothing 
more? You must do well the work of 
your one profession for your own sake. Can 
you not spare a little time for some other 
work which, as in your student days, you 
shall do for 7/3 own sake ? 

College graduates know that it is impos- 
sible to remember what they have learned in 
college, and they expect to forgetit. Itis of 
no use to try to retain everything; but they 
retain one thing and add to it. The danger 
of becoming narrowed by one’s business and 
put out of sympathy with the great universe 
of advancing knowledge is best avoided by 
selecting some one line of study, of no 
special use to one’s business, and pursuing it 
so thoroughly as to keep informed of the 
latest investigations and the most advanced 
thought on the subject. What we would 
urge, then, upon every graduate is to select 
some one hobby, little or large—much better 
little—and, make himself so thorough a 
master of its past and current literature that 
he shall be competent to criticise it, if not to 
add to it. 

We know the thing is feasible, for there 
are those who do it. It is not necessary 
to attempt some great thing; but to do 
something, no matter how small, thofough 
ly well—in a workmanlike, scholarly way, 
For, as we had occasion to say last week, 
that man has gotten the best part of a good 
education who has learned to do one thing 
absolutely well, though it be something so 
mechanical as rowing. 

As it is only the leavings of his time that a 
man can give to such a side pursuit, the 
number of objects from which he may 
choose becomes very great, for he cannot 
expect to cultivate a large field. It may be 
some one fraction of the natural sciences. 
Though not the most important department 
of zoology or botany, it is a grand discipline 
and the results are excellent and tangible, to 
make collections of the fauna or flora of a 
district. It would give a man all he could 
do to collect and study our American asters, 
or oats, or grasses, or sedgés, of ferns, or 
mosses, or seaweeds, or fungi. Or, turning 
from botany to zoology, the study of Amer- 








ican birds, or reptiles, or buvtertlies, or | 


moths might be.so conducted as to make one 
a recognized authority on the subject. But 
for one who has the taste for original re- 
search thete ate unnumbered departments 
that might be profitably pursued, from ex- 
periments in spontaneous generation to the 
development of new varieties by selection 
and breeding of our wild or domesticated 
fowls or animals. There are, doubtless, 
scores of animals and plants, néver yet sub- 
dued, that might make excellent servants of 
man, If five men would give their spare 
time to the study of the action of winds, 
insects, and other agencies in the fertiliza- 
tion of plants our knowledge of the subject 
would be greatly increased. 

For those whose tastes ditect them rather 
to philosophy and the humanities the ob- 
jects that appeal to the scholar are cotint- 
less. We can only suggest a few, such as 
the relation of Greek to modern philosophy, 
medieval nominalism and realism, German 
idealism, Hamilton and his successors ; any 
one of fifty subdivisions of history; any 
one of the sources of the English lan- 
guage; the literature or the critical linguistic 
study of any one of the ancient or modern 
languages; the literature of the age of 
Elizabeth or of Queen Anne or Queen Vic- 
toria, or the poetry or the fiction of the En- 
glish language. 

The departments which more particular- 
ly appeal to clergymien are very numerous, 
though we think it would be better for them to 
seléct from a department as foreign as possi- 
bleto their profession. But, as many will not 
agree with us in this notion, we might men- 
tion such topics as the critical study of the 
Hebrew or Greek text of the Bible or of 
one of the ancient versions. Almost any 
one of them needs a@ critical edition. The 
same is true of any one of the church fath- 
ers. Ante-Nicene theology is a subject of 
intense and practical interest. A Philadel- 
phia publisher is such a student of medizval 
theology, developing the corruptions of the 
early faith. We need not speak of depart- 
ments of theology or exegesis, for they 
would suggest themselves to any one; but 
we would insist that the cosmogonies, as il- 
lustrated in the first ten chapters of Genesis, 
would give any man enough to work over 
all his life, to say nothing of single religions 
and of departments of comparative religion. 

But we have not left ourselves space to 
speak of many other and perhaps more at- 
tractive subjects—such as ethnology, Amer- 
ican antiquities, different departments of art, 
or the collection of rare and choice books, 
which would make excellent hobbies for 
men who go into a business that allows the 
accumulation of wealth. The spectroscope 
would be a magnificent hobby, or double 
stars. It was an English curate, named Hor- 
rox, who was the first ever to observe and 
describe a transit of Venus. Nor must it be 
be forgotten that the man who selects a 
hobby so thoroughly practical as the manage- 
ment of Sunday-schools, or even the inven- 
tion or the use of a lathe, answers the great 
end which we urge, if he makes ita study 
and pursues it passionately. 

Not the least advantage of such a course 
is that it would vastly increase the standard 
of American scholarship. We have a plenty 
of cultivated professional men, but very few 
scholars. We would ask every one of this 
year’s graduates to resolve to be a scholar. 
Even the man who graduated at the foot of 
his class can become a perfect virtuoso in 
American coins or gain distinguished suc- 
cess in breeding some improved variety of 
fowl. There is something which each can 
select, and determine to know and do all that 
can be known or done about it. And he 
who does this is a model scholar. 


Caitorial Rotes, 


Tue new party tfaft which was formed last 
week at Columbus, Obio, out of the wreck of 
last year’s deluge; begins its first voyage in a 
very moderate way, and is hot yet byany means 
over the harbor bar. We afte not disposed to 
carp at any honest efforts which tnay be made 
to organize a vigorous and respectable oppo- 
sition. The country needs such an organization 
more than anything else ; and to the party now 
in power it would prove an incalculable benefit. 
The weakness of the Democracy has long opera- 
ted injariously upon the Republicans. But there 
are two difficulties in the way of the formation 
ofa new partv. One is the fact that the Demo- 











cratic organization, though bedridden, is unable 
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todie. The Irishmen stick to it. and so do the 

Bourbons of the South, and there are just 
enough of them to keep it dragging on a misera- 

bie and profitiess existence. {f some sud- 
den turo of affairs should give it the cow 
de grace, another party might take its place; 

but of this there is very little prospect. 

The other reason why this new party will find 

it hard to live is that it has no distinctive prin- 

ciples. “Reform” is a worthless cry. The Re- 
publicans can profess that as loudly as the Lib- 
erals do, and there is no reason known to us 
why the professions of the Republicans are not 
a8 much entitled to confidence as those of the 
gentlemen at Columbus. Civil Service Re: 
form is touched but gingerly in their resold 
tions. The Republicans have said as much, and, 
what is more, have done a little something to» 
ward this Reform. Free Trade alsois squinted at; 
but the new party is not fully agreed about that 
and would not dare to make it an issue before 
the country. If the gentlemen at the head of 
this movement were conspicuous for ability 
and character, it might possibly succeed with- 
out any more definite platform; but, while 
they are probably men of respectability, their 
names are not so illustrious as to command 
the attention and the confidence of the people. 
We shall watch the progress of the new party 
with interest ; but we have not, we are sorry to 
say, any strong hopes that it will amount to 
much. 





Tun organization of the Crispins 16 going td 
pieces. The lodges are dwindling in-numbers; 
there has been any amount of schism in thé 
body; thp officers have placed most of tlié 
fands where they would do them thé most good 
—4t.¢,, in their own pockets; and at the con- 
venfn held the other day in Boston thers 
were not delegates enotigh to form a quorum. 
The society is dying of a distemper which will 
be the death of all trades unions in this coun- 
try, unless they purge themselves of it. That 
is the distemper of tyranny. Workingnien in 
the United States will not for any length of 
time relinquish their own right of private judg- 
ment at the bidding of any organization, how: 
ever powerful. They know enough to managé 
theie own individual affairs; and they will not 
agree that any trades union shall dictate td 
them when they shall work and when they 
shall be idle, when they shall eat and when 
they shall starve. The attempt to force thd 
members of the Crispin societies to obey in all 
respects the bidding of a fanatical majority 
bas broken the organization in pieces. We 
are giad of it. Not that we would iiot be glad 
to see workingmen combining to secure their 
own interests; but when this combination be- 
comes despotic, as mearly all the trades unions 
are inclined to be, then we are glad to see them 
put down. The slavery which these secret 
lodges undértake to establish over their mem- 
bers is not one whit less injurious in its effects 
than that from which we have just emancipated 
the negroes. 


Tus United Presbyterian keeps trying to drag 
the apostle Paul to the defense of the Augus- 
tinian fatalism, and points us the passage “* By 
one man sin entered into the world and death 
by sin.”? There can be no doubt that by oné 
man sin entered iito the world, and virtue, too, 
for that matter ; but we expect to get neither 
credit for Adam’s virtue nor blame for his sins, 
It also asks us to expound Rom. v, 19: ‘As by 
one man’s disobedience many were made sin: 
ners, 80 by the obedience of one shall many b4 
made righteous.” It wants us to believe that 
all men were made sinners by the disobedience 
of one, without any choice or volition of theit 
own. To do that, we must also believe that 
they are made righteous by the obedience of 
one, without any choice or volition of their 
own, That we cannot do. No man becomes 
righteous without his own agency. He must 
himself lay hold on salvation or he never can 
be saved. Neither does any man become 3 
sinner until he has himself sinned. He must 
himself do wrong before he will ever be blamed 
for wrong doing. That is tolerably clear, we 
should think. The United Presbyterian thinks 
we know very little theology. It may be; but 
we know too much to be blinded by these old 
cobwebs spun by scholastic spiders in the dark 
ages, 








“ Sweetness and light’ are beautifully illus: 
trated by a letter from the Rev. Dr. Fulton to 
the Chicago Standard on “The Plague in Open 
Communter.” ‘the Liberal Baptists are de- 
scribed as “‘a few egotistical men and women, 
who giory in being wise above that which is 
written, who think free Jove better than true love, 
and fawning to the enemies of the truth wiser 
than fidelity to the truth.” “An open com- 
munionist,”” Dr. Fulton goes on to say, *‘be- 
comes infidel in life, and works with all decety- 
ableness of unrighteousness, because he receives 
not the love of the truth, that he might be 
saved.” Furthermore, “ open communionism 
leads to disobedience of the plain and positive 
commands of Christ.” Just where the plain 





aud positive command of Christ enjoining close 
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eommunion. may be found Dr. Fulton does not 
deign to tell us. He may not know that it rests 
on no command at.all, but.on clear and sheer 
‘“‘rationalism,”’ But, finally, ‘the third plague 
of open communion is, it makes: men untrath- 
fal.’’ However this.-may be, we .have seen 
conspicuous illustrations of the fact that.close: 
communionvism does not. make men. truthful 
We might:mention one, but. we forbear. 


Tue Baptist Union thinks that. ‘‘the great 
peril of Congregationalists has always rested in, 
their love of speculation. They are more inclined 
to philosophy than exegesis; their philosophy 
leads their interpretations. and often perverts 
them.’’ The Congregationalists are not, we 
judge, singular in this. It.is generally true that 
theologians read their own speculations or their 
own wishes into the Bible. And thoge who refuse 
to exercise their minds upon the themes which 
challenge investigation, undertaking by a mi- 
croscopic criticism of, the Scriptures to find 
ont what they must. believe are likely to go as 
far astray as the speculative theologians. The 
risk of the literalist is, at least, as great as that 
of the dogmatist. 





Tue editor of the /nvestigator undertakes to 
tell a correspondent what Free Religion is : 

“What is called ‘Free Religion’ is not; any 
kind of Chistianity, but an improvement upon it ; 
or, at. least, 6 supporters .do not acknow! 
themselves fistians. Nor, ie A earn 
are they Atlieiits, for they seem to eve in a 
God of somi¢ sort, but he undefined and prob- 
ably undefinable.”” ' . 
That, is not very far out of the way, The Jn- 
vestigator says truly that “a Free Religionist: is 
about the same as what is. generally known as 
an infidel, though: he would not be likely to 
accept tho name.”” What is the meaning of this 
reluctance ? Is it because the Free Religionist 
does not wish to encounter the reproach con- 
nected with the word infidel, or is it because 
there is a lingering feeling in his breast that be- 
lief, rather than denial, is the condition of life 
and growth? 


PROFESSOR Swine gets even with the United 
Presbyterians by his reply in the Herald and 
Presbyter to their complaints about the “ eclec- 
ticism’’ of his method of biblical interpreta- 
tion: 

‘*While our friends dread t2 word ‘eclec- 
ticism’ Dicey seem to love the practice. for I per- 
ceive that from the 87th Psalm they have ex- 
tracted the musical words and have omitted the 
musical instruments: 

“ Those on instruments that play 
Shall with singers _ I be, 
And with one acco: Bay. 
All my springs are found in thee.” 
If they say the instruments were ordered only 
for a particular temple, they will have admitted 
that some things were inspired for a time only, 
and will thus have passed over to our ‘ lowest 
rationalism.’ We all who stand a little aside 
from that yreat church think we see-a little of 
Scotland in their worship, and that, while they 
devoutly asked David for songs to sing, they 
asked Scotland whether they should have any 
instruments, and, the answer being in the neg- 
ative, they turned their back upon the 87th 
Pealm.’’ 8803 

Somesopy has been urging the establishment 
in all our theological seminaries of a mission- 
ary professorship. Though we believe one of 
them professes already to give lectures on the 
subject, under the title of “ Halieutics,” we do 
not exactly see the use Of it. The fdéa seems 
about as impracticable as a professorship of 
journalism. You may tell some facts about 
missionary work or journalism, but tact or 
ability in these departments does not come by 
special instruction. What is wanted is a gen- 
eral education and the power to usé the re- 
sources ofa disciplined mind. A missionary 
has the same work esséntialiy to perform as a 
minister at home. He meets precisely the 
same human nature and has to convince of sin 
and tell the way of salvation and persuade men 
to accept it. What differences there may be 
eome from local peculiarities and national or 
religious prepossessions, which nothing but ex- 
perience can teaeh. The training which will 
make a good pastor at home will make a good 
missionary abroad ; just as the training ‘which 
makes a man clear-minded and well-informed, 
and thus fits him for any other literary position, 
is just what prepares him for the profession 
of journalism. 


‘“‘Tugp health of the people is the supreme 
law.”” Armed with that maxim anda statute 
that embodies it, the Board of Health is making 
thorough work with some of the nuisances that 
infest the city. Among other things, the booths 
that have surrounded Fulton Market, clogging 
the gutters and interfering : with travel, /haye 
been. torn down, and the venders. of ,ex- 
ecrable pie, soggy butter-cakes, and groveling 
coffee have folded their moldering disbcloths 
and silently trudged away. We do not know 
where they have gone, neither are. we, at 
liberty, since we are not. now at war with any 
nation, to recommend them to go, anywhere; 
but we are glad that they no longer tempt into 
the ways of indigestion the unwary traveler 
through the wilds of Fulton Market. As for 
the venders of the peach, the banana, and the 
strawberry, we are sorry to part with them; but 


we trust. they will soon find. quarters where they 
will be able to dispense their dainties at lower 
prices than those which they charged io their 
old haunts. 





THE ‘scandal of the .Credit Mobilier has 
afforded the British moralist an excellent text 
upon which to preach about the corrupting 
tendencies of republican institytions. The 
recent developments in Canada must give a 
somewhat different turn to his reflections. 
The politicians of the Dominion have shown 
that they need no tuition in rascality from their 
neighbors in the States. It is a long story; 
but. the substance of it is that. Sir Hugh Allan 
paid alarge amount of money, part of which 
he obtained, from American capitalists, to cer- 
tain members of the Dominion Government, to 
assist them in carrying a recent election. sub- 
sequently —and, perhaps, consequently — Sir 
Hugh Allan got a valuable contract for build- 
ing the Canada Pacific Railway. His Yankee 
confederates were, however, excluded from the 


_ company by the Parliament’; and they have ex- 


posed the whole operation, publishing the let- 
ters of Allan, and showing not only his treach- 
ery, but the complicity of the officials. The 
only answer made by the Government is a sin- 
gular one. They say that the money paid by 
Sir Hugh Allan was the price of Government 
support, not to the Canada Pacific Railway, but 
to another in which he was interested, known 
as the North Shore Railway. It may be a preat 
deal less immoral to accept'a bribe in behalf of 
this railroad than in behalf of the other; but the 
distinction is not down in. our book of casuis- 
try. An investigation has been attempted, but 
failed through a legal technicality. So far as 
the facts have been made known, they show a 
state of political morality in the Dominion 
which should give great satisfaction to all who 
regard Oakes Ames and James Brooks as the 
model American politicians. There is not, 
however, so far as we know, any statesman of 
the type of Butler in the Canadian Parliament, 
who is capable of defending rascality on ethical 
principles ; and it is, therefore, possible that the 
Canadian corruptionists will be suffered to pass 
without eulogy into the shades of private life. 


..».The Duke of Edinburgh is going to marry 
the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, of 
Russia—all for love, you know; and Mr. Glad- 
stone has asked Parliament to grant him an 
annuity of $125,000, to enable the young couple 
to set up housekeeping properly. Some of 
the loyal subjects of Her Majesty thought it 
was a good deal of money to pay every year 
and there were several speeches in a very firm 
tone against it; but the bill was passed by a vote 
of 162 ayes to 18 noes. Small as the minority 
is, itis the largest number of votes that have 
ever been recorded against the portioning ofa 
member of the royal family. Mr. Bradlaugh 
called a meeting at Hyde Park, last Sunday, to 
protest against the allowance; but the meeting 
seems to have made noimpression, as the Cable 
man has next to nothing to say about it. 

....-His ex-Excellency, Andrew Johnson, had 
a great many things happen to him while he was 
President; but the following story. about him, 
which we find in a religious journal, quite 
throws into the shade the marvelous events in 
his previous history : 

**Ex-President Andrew Johnson, after attend- 

ing very closely forsome time upon the sick and 
dying of cholera during its recent visitation of 
Greenville, Tenn., was himself attacked by it, 
and, after rallying, left for his country residence, 
where he had arelapse, and with very great 
difficulty his life was spared. He is now recov- 
ering.” 
How a man after dying of cholera could be at- 
tacked by it, then rally, then relapse, then con- 
valesce, and finally recover passes. our compre- 
hension. But.then Johnson always was doing 
just such unaccountable things. 

--..We were right in our suspicion that the 
Rev. Sylvanus Hayward, of South Berwick, 
Me., was quite too sensible a man to utter in 
the Maine Congregational Conference the 
words attributed to him in the Christian Mirror. 
8o far from believing that there is no theolog- 
ical truth to be discovered since Calvin, he heart- 
ily accepts John Robinson’s faith that truth is 
larger than any past.ereed.and new truths are 
to be discovered in God’s.Word., He writes us 
that, in reply to Dr. Fiske, who attacked a pas- 
sage ina report which Mr. Hayward had last 
year. presented, and which seemed to Dr. Fiske 
to sneer at the Bible and at Calvin, be simply 
averred his substantial acceptance of Calvinis- 
tic theology and his unswerving adherence to 
the inspired authority of St. Paul. 

..-.-We are not sorry that our last .week’s 
note upon postal cards and the decimal system of 
measurement suffered a misprint, for it gives.us 
a second opportunity of calling attention to the 
subject. Our present, postal card is about the 
fortieth part of an inch longer than thirteen 
centimetres and about the sixth part of an 
inch less. than eight centimetres in width A 
card measuring exactly eight by thirteen centi- 
metres, the divisions marked by marginal dots, 

would be a convenient and effective means of 





and it would be a pity to let the opportunity 
pass. 

.... The stories about Vice-President Wilson’s 
health, to which’ Taz INDEPENDENT has not 
heretofore referred, have been very greatly ex- 
aggerated. Early in June he suffered a slight 
stroke of paralysis, which affected the muscles 
on one side of his face. The slight distortion 
of his countenance is now nearly removed. He 
walks about, attends church, visits Boston fre- 
quently, and shows but little sign of infirmity. 
He fully expects to be in his place at the Capi- 
tol at the next session of Congress, and this 
expectation is encouraged by his medical ad- 
visers. 


....Senator Pomeroy accounted for that 
seven thousand dollars by saying that he gave 
it to York, to be carried to one John Page, who 
was going to starta bank with it. To give 
color to this theory, Page instituted a suit for 
the recovery of the money, which is now in the 
hands of the state treasurer, he having received 
it from the Secretary of the Senate, to whom 
York handed it. Page has now discontinued 
the suit, paying all costs. Why these qualms 
on the part of Page? Is a matter of seven 
thousand dollars nothing to him? 


«eeeWe hope soon to receive from our Old 
Catholic correspondent a full account of the 
meeting at Bern, to which reference is made in 
our Religious Intelligence. Father Hyacinthe 
was at Bern, and dined, by invitation, with 
the President of the Federal Government. He 
returns next week to Bern from Geneva, to 
preach, by invitation of the Old Catholics and 
of the Government, in the cathedral, which 
formerly belonged to the Catholics, but is now 
in the bands of the Protestants. 


....We find the following statement in a 
recent periodical: ‘“From out of the poison- 
ous fumes of a sensuous religionism there went 
forth a little time ago a word of vanity, the 
all-reconciling, all-explaining talismanic word, 
Development. Of course, there now goes 
forth, in the subservient sphere of earth-born 
scientific gnosticism, the magical, wonder- 
working, ‘open sesame’ Evolution.’”’ Ye-e-e-s? 


«... The National Baptist says: 

** We have sermons on Prof. Tyndall and the 
Prayer Test, on Darwinism, on the Evolution 
Hypothesis, on Woman Suffrage (pro and con), 
on the Recognition of Friends in Heaven, on 
Sleep, on Railroads, on Strauss, Renan, and 
Matthew Arnold. Pray, how would it do (when 
all other topics are exhausted) to have a few 
sermons on the Ten Commandments ?” 


The Baptist astonishes us. Does it believe in 
preaching ‘‘ mere morality’ ? 


-+-eThe Churchman finds it difficult to ascer- 
tain what the liberalism of Toe INDEPENDENT 
is. It may throw light upon the subject if we 
say that it is very much like ths liberalism of 
Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, and the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, of Boston; and that its most 
concise statement may be found in the first 
eighteen verses of the Gospel of John. 


.-»-One of the heresy hunters styles the doc- 
trine taught at Andover and New Haven ‘‘the 
Pelagianism of the fifth century.” Well, even 
this may be better than doctrines based upon 
the ethics of the Paleozoic period, when 

“ dragons of the prime, 
That tore each other in their slime,” 
were the only professors of theology. 

..-.‘*Sbah en Shah,’’ or king of kings, is the 
modest title of Nasr-ed-Din. The Parisian 
radical who was arrested for hissing at the Per- 
sian monarch must have been partly aware of 
the meaning of the appellation; for he ex- 
plained that his vehemence was due to his be- 
lief that in hissing the Shah he was in effect 
hissing all the kings of the earth. 

.... The first case under the new Civil Damages 
Liquor law came up at Newburg, last Wednes- 
day. The jury rendered a verdict for $50 to 
the plaintiff, who sued for damages for the eale 
of liquor to her husband. There is justice in 
such a judgment as that, and we want to see it 
repeated every week in every town in the state. 

«+» We added by mistake a cipher last week 
to Miss Willis’s donation of $10,000 to Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. This sum was in- 
cluded in the $34,000 received during the year 
by this excellent institution. 

--.»The Congregationalist says that a trouble- 
some echo in a Kansas church was completely 
overcome by stretching a fine thread across the 
room, attaching it to the tops of the window- 
casings. Wasn’t ita yarn? 

.... This is- the response which the clerk in 
an English church is accustomed to make to 
the reading of the commandments: “ Lorrum- 
munzy-puns-’nincline-’rarts-t’kip-’slor |” 

...-General Butler will not take passage in 
the Graphic balloon. He will go in one of his 
own when the next Massachusetts convention 
mects, 

-seeThey have a ‘“*Commonos Preservation 
Society ” in England. Is there not more need 
of a ‘Lords Preservation Society” ? 

--«- “* Its” é#.in.the Bible. Look at Leviticus 
xxv, 5. It was the Danbury News that found it 
there. 
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Tue associates of the American branch of 
the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrameiit 
(Protestant Episcopal) held their: annual com 
ference in this city the last of the month’ of 
June, simultaneously with the annual gath 

in London, The first vespers were sung ip 
Ignatius’s church, of which the Rev. Dr. Ey, 
Superior-General of the American order, ig rec. 
tor. The procession entered the cburch from 
the sacristy in the following order: crucifer, 
choir-boys and men, the reverend clergy, the 
Superior-General, the preacher, the Officiants, 
banner-bearer, acolytes, and the Right Rey, 
the Bishop of Tennessee. The Rev, J, .y, 
Shackelford, of this city, was the officiany 
The next morning (Corpus Christi) there werg 
Low Masses every hour at the churches of §} 
Ignatius, St. Mary-the-Virgin, and St. Alban 
The Bishop of Tennessee celebrated at St. Ipns- 
tius’s church at the 7o’clock Mass. At 11 9. 
clock High Mass was celebrated at the Church 
of St. Mary-the-Virgin, of which the secretary 
of the C. B. 8., the Rev. T. McKee Brown, ig 
rector. The Supericr-General was the cel¢ 
brant, and the Rev. Father Grafton, 8. 8, J, BR, 
the preacher. In his sermon he argued that 
the three great truths of priest, altar, and Bac. 
rifice are distinctly taught in the Prayer-book, 
and closed with an earnest appeal to all present, 
and especially to his brothers in the priesthoog 
to hold firmly and teach faithfully the gre 
doctrines of the Real Presence and the Sacrifice 
of the Altar. After Mass the annual conference 
took place. The Superior-General was 1 
elected, and gave his annual address, in which 
he congratulated bis brothers that the principle 
of non-communicating attendance and the vita 
truth involved therein—viz., that the Blessed 
Eucharist is a holy sacrifice as well as a sacra 
ment—had been successfully asserted in the 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; that there were now 
65 priests-associates, as against 21 in 1869 ; that 
eucharistic vestments are worn in 16 out of 4 
dioceses; and that eucharistic lights have te 
cently and without objection been introduced 
in Trinity church, New York. He remarked 
that the outlook everywhere in the America 
Church was very cheering to the Catholic, ad 
closed by saying that, although Catholicity w 
ridiculed, it prayed for its misguided persect- 
tors. The Rev. Dr. Batterson offered the fo- 
lowing resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: ‘‘That the secretary be directed t 
forward semi-annually to all priests-associatess 
printed list of all priests-associates, which list 
is to be considered confidential.” On mo 
tion of the Rev. Father Grafton, of Bor 
ton, a resolution of thanks to the Rev, W, 
J. E. Bennett, of Frome Selwood, England, wa 
adopted, for his vindication of the doctrine 
the Real Presence in the Church of England 
At the closs of this business meeting the Anin 
Christi was said, the prayers for the Confrate- 
nity and the repose of the souls of the dead wert 
offered, and the conference was brought ws 
close. As reports of the meeting were insi- 
vertently. omitted from the Churchman, the 
Church Journal, and Church and State, we have 
been obliged at this late day to condense the 
above account from the columns of one of the 
most enterprising of our London contempor 
aries, the Church Times. 





...The report in the Ultramontane jours 
that the Bishop of Deventer had refused to cot 
secrate Dr. Reinkens as the Old Catholic bist 
op is officially contradicted in the latest Br 
glish papers. The consecration bas before this 
time taken place at Deventer. It was 
the other day, at an Old Catholic meeting held 
in Bern, to provide a'second Uld Catholic bist 
op for Switzerland. ‘Lhe details of his election 
will probably be arranged at the third 0M 
Catholic Congress, which meets at Constane® 
September 12th. Six of the Prussian bishops 
have formally refused to permit the gover 
ment inspection of their seminaries pro 
for in the ecclesiastical bills; and these semint 
ries have, therefore, been deprived of the 0% 
ernment grant and their students declared in 
eligible for benefices in Prussia, Two 0e* 
charches, with overflowing congregations, bav 
been opened by the Old Catholics at Essen and 
Breslau.....Jn the Hungarian House of Dept 
ties, the other day, the minister of wor 
ship was asked whether a bisbop in 
Upper, Hungary bad not promulgated 
the Vatican dogma, contrary to law. The 
minister coutessed that the thing had bee 
done, but declared that there was no law ander 
which the bishop could be punished. The _ 
Hungarian orator and statesman, 
mitted that this was true, and eve that 
commission should be appoin 
the relations of church and state, Deaktort 
this occasion to unfold at some length his 0 
views on the question at issue. He advocated 


the enactment of laws to guarantee m 
exercise and civil equality of all religions, 
atory civil marriage, the autonomy of 





and the readjustment of the jus placitt in acco 
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snce-with the modem systéih of frge 
a free press. His theories muéh 
with those of Cavour than with those of Bis- 
marck, Like Cavour, be triumphantly referred to 
the suc experiment‘in America of-*‘a free 
church in a free state,’’ and believed that the 
le was the onty sound rone upon which: 
thie relations of the’ two could be peateably” 
paintained. What is more, he made the depu- 
ties believe it; and ‘the*commissién’ was voted 
on the express condition that it should conduct 
{ts proceedings on the principles annunciated 
by Deak. The New Freie Presse, of Vienna, re- 
joices that, the goveroment’ has accepted his 
scheme, in the hope that it may be extended to 
Austria, The hope fs* by no means unfounded. 
It almost takes.our breath away to find Austria: 
which only.s little while ago was the synonym’ 
of all that is reactionary, moving right up to 
the front among the most liberal powcrs on the 
Continent. : 


<j. ,40eonference in London of Low Church 
men and Nonconformists, presided over by 
Lord Shaftesbury, adopted the following reso- 


ig sea 
apsech an 
had 


“That Nonconformists, as well as Church- 
men, have the right to insist that the Church of 
. while it exists as an. establishment. 


m re. 

pot iscopal bee ich ca the 
Ss — 
par at’ some contr acti te he: 
sirable in order.to bring, pabiie opinion to bear 
upon the fegislature for the accomplishment of 
these Sbjects?” “That ‘# eommittée? Ber ap- 

pointed to consider further action.” . _ 
For our own part, we do not see that Noncon- 
formisté have a word to’ say-about it. By join. 
ing with the Low Churchmen. in this move- 
ment they seem to say that, while Parliament 
has fo right to establish Roman Catholicism, 
it has a right to establish Protestant Episco- 
pacy. They cannot afford to’ assent, even 
by implication, to the rightfulness of any 
form of establishment. “A wise and judi- 
cious revision of the formularies of the 
Church of England” is, indeed, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and will be, we guess> 
for some time to come; buf, whether it come 
soon or late. the Churchmen must bring it— 
Dissenters have ro business in the premises- 
If they take any part in this contest, they wil! 
not only stultify themselves, but will be sure to 
meet the fate of all those who mix in other 
people’s family quarrels. The only way in 
which Low Churchmen and Dissenters can 
combine is in working for disestablishment, and 
we should not be greatly surprised before many 
months to see a coalition for this object in full 

force between them. 


.... The Methodist has another editorial on 
the “ Baldness of Methodist Worship.” It is 
evident that within that denomination, as with- 
in the one to which Dr. Budington’s book 
makes its special appeal, there is a growing de. 


mand for “‘congregational.-worsbip.” Hear the 
Methodist - 


“Ifwe go on at our present rate, worehi 
will become for our Fe a pentomime—s 
mere make-believe. They will look on their 
bymu-books while the choir is doing the sing- 
ing; they will bow their heads while the minis- 
ter is doing the praying; during the rest of the 
service they will listen or nod, as they feel in- 
clined ; then they will go home. ie this is 
Worship, we do not understand the meaning of 
the word. . . .. We should be quite content 
to see an adult congregation as much alive in 
worship as the. Sunday-schools, There the 
children sing ; they read the Bible aloud with 

tering toneues; in the varied play of their 
emotions there is unfailing vitality. A it pos- 
sible thet again in the history of the ‘worl 
God is hiding these’ things from the wise & 
prodent, and ‘out of the mouths of babes and 
” is ordaining praise?” 


+++eThe Rey. John E. Edwards, D.D., of the 
Methodist Chureh, South, writes to. the Meth- 
Gdist newspaper about the probation system. 
He says that the abolition of the system in the 


Southern Church “has been attended with the 
best results’: 


“The transition was easy and ‘without ah 
friction. Pastors became more careful pen 
in receiving members. The. fruits of 

our revivals were gathered in with caution and 
be solemu and impressive ceremonies, ard 
result has been that.@ comparatively small 
Eercontage yA their positions to the church is 
periment has proved perfect! 

mtisfactory. - . » I have never heard, 4 
y recollection, a solitary preacher or layman 
ress any regret that the probation system 
Was abolished in- our branch of the great 
Methodist family ; but, on the contrary, in in 
fa ~~ % — _ pastors and people, 

ere unqualified gratifi 

on expressed at the pte 's 


deg prospect of union between the 
ern and the Southern Presbyterians is not 
bright. The Southern journals’ pre t 
Unanimous in declaring ‘that the “actforofthe 
Baltimore Assembly was unsatisfactory, and 
they speak with much bitterness of their North- 
‘tn brethren. Charges of ‘“ ong”? “ da- 
Plicity,”": and “ shatp’ | on” af® freely 


ing for the want of Surcicat Exastic 
| STOCKINGS, to -relieve enlarged veins, which 
| are liable.to. burst and ulcerate. Write to 
| Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N: Y., for 


| “* Elastic Truss” for ruptures. 


Northern Church; sd Dr. Palmer, of New 
Orleans, declares. that “nothing remains but 
separation until the day of: fival vindication.” 
The reabylerian, of Philadelphia, is ‘*con- 
strained. to beli¢ve tWiat in this declaration Dr, 
Palmer is the representative of the majority © 
the Southern Charch.”’ 


_ «++eDuring the last session of the Angli¢an 
Synod of Tasmania the following resolution 
was adopted : 

“Tn the opinion of this Synod it is very de- 

sirable that some closer bond of union should 
be drawn between the Church of England and 
the following bodies of Christians in Tasmania 
—namely, the Presbyterian Chureh of Scotland, 
the Free Church of tland, and the Wesleyan 
and Independent Churches.’ 
A committee consisting of some of the prom- 
inent men of the Synod were appointed to de- 
vise measures for securing this union. It has 
been found very difficult to hit upon a working 
plan; but the spirit which led to the adoption 
of the resolution is the right one, and will in 
due time bring forth fruit ina real unity of 
action. 


.... The Cumberland Presbyterians differ from 
the Calvinists, on the one hand, and the Armin- 
ians, on the other.. The. peculiarities of their 
faith are thus stated by the Cumberland Presby: 
terian: : Pa any 

‘1, No part of the human race iswneondition- 
ally elected to eternal lifevor foreordained to 
eternal death....2., The death.and atonement of 
Jesus Christ are for all men, in the same sense, 
3, The certain fi etance of all trad Be 
lievers in Christ,...4. Sinless perfection is not 
attainable it (pls present life: e first two 
poadieate | rect conflict with the’ Gsetitial 
doctrines.of Calvinism, and the Jest.two,are as 
directly opposed-to Arminianism.”’ 


....The English New Testament révisers 
have finished the nineteenth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. .. With in- 
creased facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country. We 
can. commend the institution. to any of our 
readers desiring employment. 


Publisher's Department, 


EvERyYTHING that science does: to amelio- 
rate human suffering is in the direction of 
true religion. The new Elastic Truss is now 
the only recognized remedy for Rupture. 
All physicians well know its merits. It is 
worn with great ease and is not removed till 
the patient is cured. Sold cheap: and sent 
by mail by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 

Seeweyy N. Y. City, who furnish circulars 
| free. 








Honpreps of men and women are suffer- 


prices, etc, Also for the latest improved 


EE 


ROUND THE WORLD FOR $1,500, 
including travel and seventy days’ hotel ex- 
penses‘on land. To Palestine and back for 
$440, gold, including ninety davs’ hotel and 
travel expenses. To Scotland, Erigland, 
Germany, Vienna, Italy, ete., returning via 
Naples, Palermo, Gibralter, and Cadiz, for 
$500: gold, including hotel and travel ex- 
penses. 

The above are announced by Cooks, 
Son & Jenkins, 262 Broadway, New York, 
full particulars of which are contained in 
the Fecursionist for August, sent paid on 
receipt of 10 cents. 


ts Little is left to be wished for by 
those who quarter at the American House, 
Boston, by the late improvements, Every- 
thing is fresh and nice and the unequaled 
management of the past is continued. 








FASHIONS. 
LapDres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send iwo 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 








CHILDREN, begin now to save your pen- 
nies, that when the Jong event come you 
can buy “‘ Avilude, or Game of} Birds.” If 
your has not got it, send seventy, 
five cents to: West & Lice, Worcester; Mass.; 
and : oh mae by mail, postpaid. 

**Avilade isa superior e."— Worcester 


es 
INDISPENBABLE—the Babcock Extinguisher 





Made by the Southern editors against the 


Rn 
“ Apvice.—Send for Free  Price-lists. 





Jones’s Seale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE COMPANY. 


‘Vice-PRusiDENT NicHOLs, Of the Knick 
erbocker Life Jnsyrance Company, bas just 
returned from an“ extended tour among the 
agents.0f the Conipany at the West. \ He re- 
ports that everything appears encouraging 
for a successful fall campaign, and the life 
agents are gathering themselves up for the. 
work. We agree.with them. that. there is 
evidence of renewed activity in the business 
for the fall.and winter months, | 








TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


Tue new postal law, which requires the 
payment of postage on all “exchanges,” 
goes into effect on the ist instant. We shall 
hereafter pay postage on all the exchanges 
we receive, and expect those to whom we 
send our paper in exchange to pay the post- 


age at the office to which it is sent. 
oo 


M. Hamnvurcer & Co., all kinds of Pic- 


‘tures, Frames, and Mouldings, Nos. 18 and 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 


CE 
‘INVESTING MONEY. 

Srrcian attention. is invited, to the ad- 

vértisements. in’ out “columns” of those 


| bithikers wid offer firat:class. railroad bonds; 
étc., forsale, Many°are ‘now. selling Gov |i the last twerfy years. Meanwhile, one 


; re | effective and paifiless evattiint'(Dr. Morr’s 
ing the proceeds into good first mortgage | 


ernments and other securities, and convert- 


railroad Bonds, 2°: 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, coupons, Gov- 
ernment bonds, or any Kind of securities 
to this office, to be sold, and the proceeds 
converted into any stocks or railroad bonds 
advertised in Tut INDEPENDENT, No charge 
whatever will be made for our services. 
In many cases, by applying to several 
different parties, we can obtain a detier price 
for securities to be thus: exchanged than if 
sent direct toa broker or banker, besides 
saving broker’s commission. This offer is 
made only to our subscribers, who often- 
times neglect to make investments simply 
beeause they fear to make a remittamce to 
an unknown party... In all cases explicit di- 
rections must be given. Address Henry C. 
Bowen, Publisher of Tok INDEPENDENT, 
No. 8 Park Place, N. Y. 


WONDERFUL DISCOVERY IW 
: PAINT 





Tue Ingersoll Ready Mixed and Prepared 
English Lead and French Zine, that will en- 
dure twenty: years and is furnished at a 
price lower than ordinary paint, is having 
large’sale, AN who use paint should send 
and have faailed ‘free their valuable book of 
specimen colors, etc. Agents are wanted 
all over #he@" country. Address 159 South 
street, New York. 

rE 

A Goon set of teeth is something which 
every ove should possess, not only for their 
usefulness in eating, but for the important 
part they play in making people lovk well. 
Messrs. J. ALLEN & Son, 314 Fifth Avenue, 
make and insert beautiful artificial sets, that 
canhot be told from the natural teeth, so 
perfect are they in shape and finish and so 
admirably are they adapted to the mouth. 
They are receiving letters of inquiry from 
all parte of the United States daily, Send 
for pemphiet, that“you may see the many 
medals that they bave received from the 
worlds fairs for their improved dentistry. 


Senn. oe 


FROM SATURDAY EVENING 
GAZETTE, 


Iris impossible to find a place .on this 
broad land. where: Perry Davis's Pain 
KILLER is not known as a most valuable 
remedy for physical pain. In the country, 
miles from physician or apothecary, the 
Pain Killer is cherished as the exclusive 
panacea, and it never deceives. 

—— oa 


DENTISTRY.—REMOVAL. 


J, Auten & Son have removed to 3i4 
Fifth Avenue, near 82d street. For. im- 
proved “artificial dentistry.send for pam- 
phiet. 


“HALL'S SAFES have been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and not pans 
fire or thieves. - The largest salesrooms 
best assortment in the country may be found 
at 845 and 847 Broadway, New York. 
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A GCOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


. Taw United States Life Insurance Cora- 
pany have recently increased its new busi- 
ness.very. largely, and the agents of the 
Company find it a very easy company to 
represent, owing to its strong financial can- 
dition and its honorable record of over 
twenty-three years, Gentlemen who desire 
to represent this old company are requested 
to: address them at 161 Broadway, New 
York, where liberal arrangements will be 
made with good men. 

‘Men new to the business will be given a 
good opportunity to become acquainted with 
life insurance. 





ooo 

Men and Women out of employment 
should address the Murray Hill Publishing 
Company, No. 129 East Twenty-eight street, 
New York. 


HOLD FAST TO THE BEST. 


~ py all things. Hold fast to the best” 
is an injunction which seems to have been 
complied with by the public as far as ‘‘ all 
things” purgative are concerned. Acolumn 
would not suffice to enumerate the drastic 
catharticg and equally. objectionable slow- 
going inefficient. laxatives which the 
community have tried and rejected within 








Vidrriste Lrver Pitts) has beéii t6n- 


; stantly gaining ground, not only in the esti- 


mation.of,the dyspeptic, the constipated, and 


| all who euffer. from irregularities of the bow- 


els; but in the.confidence of the medieal-pro- 
fession. No other cathartic possesses equal 
virtues as'a tonic ‘and alterative; and as an 
auxiliary of Scovmi’s BLoop anp Liver 
Syrup, in promoting a cure of scrofulous 
and other disorders arising from distempered 
blood, its value is beyond all estimate. 
Families will do well to ‘‘ hold fast” to the 
best aperient ever introduced as a house- 
hold medicine. For sale by all druggists. 





PR nc AND ae FamILy ae 
nford’s Liver Invigorater—a purely Vegeta- 
ble Cathartie and Tonic—for BrapevelaCon- 
stipation, Debility, Sick Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, and all derangements of Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels. Ask your Drugzist 
for it. ware of imitations, 





THE FUEL OF INFLAMMATION. 


Tue fuel which feeds the fires of external 
inflammation is in the veins. Thence it 
must be expelled before a cure of any 
chronic or casual eruptive or ulcerous mal- 
ady can be effected. Experience hus demon- 
strated that the most infallible preparation 
for this purpose is ScoviLt’s BLoop and 
Liver Syrup, a pure herbal disinfectant 
and invigorant, unpolluted by mercury or 
apy other mineral excitant. Taken regu- 
larly, and aided by the occasional use of Dr. 
Mott’s Vegetable Liver Pills, as acathartic, it 
is guaranteed to produce a favorable result in 
the most obstinate scrofulous complaints and 
to effecta cure in cases of efysipelas; chronic 
sores, white swelling, liver disease, rheuma- 
tism, syphilitic taint, abcess, suppuration of 
the'glands, and goitre or swelled neck, that 
have defied all ordinary remedies. For sale 
by. all druggists. Depot 118 Warren street, 
New York. 


HovuskkeePenrs, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best. article known for clean, 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated ware- 
etc Try it Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers. Corrin REp- 
mneton & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 


MEMORANDUM FOR MOTHERS. 


Wu mothers, for the Jove of their little 
ones, be pleased to remember and profit by 
the following facts? Intestinal worms are 
dangerous. They underlie some of the 
most. serious diseases of childhood—imbe- 
cility, convulsions, chronic diarrhea, dysen- 
tery, spasms, marasmus or wasting away of 
the flesh, and many other terrible disorders 
that carry off multitudes of children every 
year. All these and every other evil conse- 
quence of worms may be avoided by 
promptly expelling them from the body 
with Rogers's VecEeTasLe Worm Srevp. 
It is infallible, it is harmless, it is agreeable. 
ifthe presence of worms is even suspected, 
give it, No child will decline to take it. It 
will not be necessary to force itdown. Of 
all preparations of its kind Roazrs’s Worm 
Syrup is unquestionably the most thorough 
in its operation. For sale by all druggists. 
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THE HARVEST | OF DEATH. 


Coucns, colds, and “gnd catarrhal affections 
are the seeds of disease, whereof the dread 
harvests cumber every graveyard. Con- 
sumption, chronic bronchitis, or some 
other dangerous pulmonary disorder is 
their certain yield when permitted to 
gather strength from neglect. Root them 
out, therefore, in the beginning, before 
they have become fixtures, with Dr 
Hatw’s Batsam FoR tHe Lunes. Its 
effect upon the irritated or inflamed 
membranes of the throat, and upon the 
whole. machinery of respiration when in 
an unhealthy condition, is like that of oil 
upon troubled waters, The febrile’ action 
is controjled, the paroxysms of_ coughing 
become less frequent and soon cease, the 
hoarseness, if. any, disappears, and, as a 
general rule, a perfect cure is accomplished 
within three days. “Absolute specifics are 
very rare in medicine; but Dr.’ HAuv’s 
Basa is nothing less than an absolute 
specific for coughs and colds, For sale 
by ali druggists and medicine dealers 
every where. 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


oO. RO WALL ST.; 
NEW YORK. 
EXCHANGE ON 

LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, FRA , BRE. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, CIRCULAR LETTERS, COM- 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFKES UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 











CHOLERA, DIARRHEA, AND DY8- 
ENTE BY 


tively cured, when DR. TO« 
Bias's Siclouiated VENETIAN 1 LLNIMENT, 26 years 
No one should be without a bottle. 


§° d. Sold by the pot 10 Park Place. 
he money returned if mustesory. Half a mil- 
lion of bottles sold annually, and not one returned. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 
of rheumatism, aches, pains, 
swellings, frost bites, caked 
breasts, burns, scalds, salt- 
rheum, etc. upon the human 
= frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 
etc. upon animals in one year 








KENTAYp OE 


than all other pretended remedies bave since 


the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 
and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 
each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 
It isno humbug. There is no pain which it 
will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 
or lameness it will not cure. No family or 
stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals, J. B. Rosz & Co., 
53 Broadway, N. Y. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Men- 
day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m, 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
GARDNER & CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No, 12 PINE ST., NEW_YORK, 


Offer for sale Railway and Miscellaneons Securities 
of the highest grade, paying from 8 to 1) per cent. per 
annum. 


W. J. CRAHAM,,. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES, 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC. 
No. 82 Bowery, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York. 
DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful affections of the bladder and urinary organs, 
accompanied by gravelly cay of 2 — ons 0! e neck 














of the bladder, with Ll the urine, in 
stricture. in seminal weal or conditions of 
@ parts acco: ied 


mpan 
\GIULINN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 
we be peed iN Jone y eee pomedy. Bond fos circa 
ps ale by Be Dr aie Pe ry) per bottie, or 6 for $5. = 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S celebrated Hair Dye is. the 
Best in the world. The only True and Perfect Dye. 
Harmless, Reliable, 4nd Instantaneous. Black or 
Brown. At al) druggists. Office 69 Warren st., N. ¥. 








THE, INDEPENDENT. 





Would not be Without 


VEGETINE 


FOR TEN TIMES ITS COST. 


eT bane I zeve received from the use < 
eto give my testimony 
favor. I beligve tt e eitte to "be not ones of great “value for 
pa opel em - 8] mp re _— 
‘without It rten times its cost. 
EDWIN TILDEN, 


would not 
Attorney and ¢ General Agent for Massachusetts of he 
men’s Life Assurance Company, No. 
Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


VECETINE 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND RESTORES 


er $easo} ons. 


[August _7, 1873, 











TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC 
COAST OF MEXICO, CENTRAL AMER- 

ICA, PERU, AND CHILI. 








On Sth and 2th of each month. 

One of the large and splendid Steamships of this 
line will leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Ca- 
nal street, at 12 o’clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preced- 
ing Saturday), for ASPINW ALL, connecting via Pan- 
ama Railway with one of the Company’s Steamshi 
fom Feoame for SAN FRANCISC an atA 


and other ports; also connecti nama 
bu ITH PACIFIC an 


g NTRAL 
THE HEALTH. yt By gt ck 
saad One Hundred oa Baggage allowed free to each 
— po yt om on - 0 — = day before 
8a) ® wats, railronds, and passengers 
CENERAL DEBILITY. who prefer t to — = — early. An experienced 
In this complaint. the good effects of the VEGETINE | surgeon on cine and attendance free. 
are realized immédiately mh gy ee to take it, For freight or pie ers or further informa- 
as debility denotes deficiency of th mend ana Vege- tion apply at the Company’s ticket-office, on the 
yee om directly As the blood. Phere | = r a wharf, foot of Canal street. North River, New York. 
- restore the health from debility e the eg~ GEO. H. BRADBURY, President. 
etine. .Itis ,pourtshing and strengthening, purifies the 
blood, revulates the bowels, quiets the wervous s7s- H. J. BULLAY, Superintendent. 
tem, upon the secretions, and arouses 


acts directly upo 
the ‘whole system to action. It has never failed in 
this complaint. 


MARVELOUS EFFECT. 


Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 
Dear Sir:—I have used the great blood 


{ieee arenes i sonerraee Nera 


SE Xgl PET ee 
See e ee 


A PERFECT CURE. 
CHARLESTOWN, Poeloagin my 
Sic Thais t 


The facts stated »b: Wig umpetox, 


known by me and they are true. A.D. 
VEGETINE IS FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
THE 


" LCHENOR 
FURNAGE 


THE MOST 
Healthful and Powerful 


HEATING APPARATUS 


Ever Constructed. 
(2 Send for circhlar and prices to 
EDDY, CORSE & CO., « 


536 River St., Trov, N. Y. 


are re persenaly 


























& Chronic and Acute Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbato, 
Sciatica, Kidney and Nervous Diseases, after years of 

, by taking Dr. Fitler’s Vegetable Kheu- 
tatie Byrup—the sclentii ducave of J. P. Fitler, 

a reguiar gra in 1833. AS Me. 
ata + - gullered Fatsicea years; became 

y, D.D. n a ord, Philadel 

avis Hightstown. Md J, Ber J, 8. Buchs aman, C 

v.. G. 

. Falls chureh, mpiiiadeln ia.” Aflicted invited to 

Bore, Yelle sare eee hee avin 
costs nothing and will be found interesting. 














MISCELLANEOUS, 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OP ALL SIZRS AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 


SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 












CT; 
ge OR, 
RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, New York. 


AND 
een Ov 








oh 
BEST ta PO WORLD 


NO CHIMNEY. a SMOKE. } NO SMELL. 
Safe Kero: Saves its in Chim 
Givesa brilliant, steady 7 ight equa ay a PATE! T 





MECHANICAL LAM 8 Chambers st., N. Y. 
Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine. 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX. 
jent and Ecliablen ‘They are the onty medictues per 
cient, and Reliable. only medicines per: 
fectly adapted to popular use—so simple that “44 


using » 80 barmiess as to 
from danger, »nd so efficient as to be ae ee 
They have ved the bh "commendation from ali 
and will Silt render sat — ion. 








ol 








TEX AN qa» LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT Sor MEAT 


THE GENUINE AMERICAN ARTIC 


CLE 


plore concentrated, better. and cheayer than apy other, 
‘Ask your Drugzist or Grocer for it, 


A. GLANZ, Sole Agent. 191 William Sr. N.Y, 


NE las 


FE FOR THE HAIK 











KEEPS THE HEAD COOL. 


BELLS. 





MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and 8 sale exceeding that oi all 
others, ee aes than seventy chimes and 


Met six ye are, a evety be bot a ei medg ot wim ie best capper and 


tare aOataloguee aa 











sorereoseess® 







ntarrh. acute or ¢ ore oe Weak Eyes... 
Whoo oping Cough, xiolent conghe, .- 
sihma, oppressed Rreathing ....... 





& ‘rot an enl a gl 8 elif ~ 
oO . en jan welllogs, 
General Debility, Physical Weakne 













pelle epay y, Spasms, St, Vitus’s Dance ..... es 
Diph eria and ulcerated sore throat..,...... 
purente oConceotians and Eruptions....... as 
Vials, 50 nd 33; 


SLSSSSTSSSSSISSSSISSSRRKLLFRFERRBRS 





mee 
‘e 
i J 
ae 
.-] 
as 
3S 
$ 


saree. 
“Sale aad _ g peiais Medicine, Sona 
2 ApWaY, New Yor 
wittict by all Drnggists, : 


NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
‘ aed foal te of mind: a weak, 











Address either TROY oF W ee NR ra coe ig: ne euerEy or an- 
SoCExR BELL FOUN- aX. me NE ERR Sant 
Fit SFkcr¥ ye 28 S8’s HOMG0- 
Sey eta SP . It tones op the 
posetad ih heen sary hi we o— It is fects ; 
= Factories, Court Houses, OS Boek ish and p ay rao : age 4 
Warde os eee tape RE pak, bo Said 
Ljastrased pent Frey, b: bes 
VAND ‘@ TIFT, Poni, aaah ninth if oldiite M 
Wrend ; Gs.,Cincinnath G2 Baoapwar,N. ¥. Send 








UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 4 Wall Street; 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Bonds, 
and a Second Mortgage, in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, 
DUE IN 1895, 


Interest May and Nov., payable in New York, 
The total issue of Bonds are 


1st Mortgage, $8,000,000 


2d “ 4,000,000 
of which latter 


$2,500,000 
ARE CONVERTISLE 


into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 


Present Price, 85 and Accrued Interest, 
Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 


The New York and Oswego Midland Ratiroadis 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex. 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance saved between New 
York and Buffalo alone will be over 75 miles, or 
three hours’ time; anda country rich in agricul 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to 
gether with the numerous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will bave means of direct 
communication by the shortest line to the Me 
tropolis. 

From the large amount of traffic thus guar 
anteed, proving the building of the road to bea 
necessity, and from the economy of its construc- 
tion, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
earnings which must accrue in the future. 


About all of the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 


As a comparison of the value of 7 per cent 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines leading from 
New York, we give the present prices (Ja 
uary 15th) of the following: 


HUDSON RIVER R. R..............102K 
HARLEM R. R.............. 00 


a 


EX 
DEL., LACKAWANA, & WESTERN. 8 


Grom oe 

1869-" 

ahd York Central R. Bicveosessesse 
ie R. 16,190,000 


$38,545,000 


This road has only to earn about epee 
early to pay its interest ne running e: 
a 4 ee must, therefore, soon ran 
those of the above roads, 

"These bonds are a home security, and we ft, 

che them as one of the cheapest and safest.on 
market, and with a better prospect for #. 
advance in price in the future than any offering. 

We reserve the right to advance the prices 
any time, without previous not: 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with fil 
information, furnished on application. 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and otber s& 
curities at their full market value. 

We receive money on deposit, subject 
to sight-draft without previous notice, and 
per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention given to In- 
vestment Securities. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Executors, 
and others who seek reliable information on it- 
vestment stocks and bonds will have § 
and prompt attention given them. 


Readers of this advertisement who sddress 
us are particularly reyuested to say that they 
were prompted so to do by reading said adver 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT. We desire 0 
give credit where credit is due, and be able to 
trace in some way all parties who deal wita us. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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“> 49° SPECIAL NOTICE, 3 


Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,’ is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
gs one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, 
ani Wells. The last two only 
are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing. 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when tt will be sent 
immediately by mat, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now is, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is posttively 
guaranteed, or the money in 
every case will be refunded. 
Friends of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and all, let 
us hear from you! 
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iTHE INDEPENDENT. 


PREMIUMS, 


PROCLAMATION 
TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Ir is a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
bave been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
is as good as a painting in oil; indeed, it a 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of . premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us 80 true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘“*A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. The little biue-eved fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who bas completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, “‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoeil, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists the country, and are now baving 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colo 
from a8 many different stones, each color ‘of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THe INDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is. for $6: or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
eneeere before engaging in any other business. 


ress 
Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 


List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


CHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
RT RAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.” 

oper Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 

§ great oil painting. Size 26 by 36 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 


. Carpenter, at a cost of 
ublish 





ty-five cents, or who will renew his subscrip- 
tion for two years and send us s1x dollars, 


We absol we oshgod Priya 
every case money 
will te refunded 





RIFCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTIIILED 


Authors of the United 
States. 
Size 19 by 35 Inches. 
One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
pe now given away for one new subscriber 


aD 
This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 


The following ‘distinguished “ Authors of. 


the United States” appear with good-sized 




















liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 

IRVING BANCROFT. 

BRYANT, PARKE GODWIN, 

LO\GBELLOW. EECHE 

MISS SEDG WICK CuRTIS ‘ 

wie dovtuWons, — ENGSSSS 
ITCHELL, MARGARET PULLER 
LLI OsSOLL 

HOLME CHANNING, 

SES NEDE, MRS, STOWE. 

MRS MOWATT RITCHIE. MKS. KIRKLAND, 

ALICE CARY, WHITTIEG, 

PRENTICE. Low 

G. W. KENDALL R 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
CKERMAN. STODDARD, 

HAWTHORN RS. AMELIA WELBY, 

SIMMS. i a GALLAGHER, 

HO FMA OY COOKE OLLECK. 

PRESCOTT. 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, aud also THE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 





Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the mo} 
—viz., By Sy a copy Y ae ot BY ie’ 8 
Splendid St wings Oo ent GRANT 
and. Vice-President Hurry WILson. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likeneeses of ident Grant and Vice- 
President Henry Wrson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska proms response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to ——s itis hard to believe that 
anybady will refuse to work for it. 
SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, 
Late SECRETARY oF Wak. 

WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of @ new yearly sub- 
passa with oe money—viz., evens 
engraving w sent, postage pai aby 
post-office in the United States. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who wil! 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This. splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
— io world. It gh a rhple 

rary of ordinary trash, called books, an 
reser’ Bana abt placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. r favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work ‘and secure it, 


“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pore Dramonns” is a new and elegant- 
7 printed volume of Sunday-schosl and 

‘amily Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of-25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we wil 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 











66 ° ° 
Providence Wringer.” 
WE have made arrangements with the 

manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash EN $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by .ex- 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
another Add 


“Tre Inp : Ny 
0. Box 2787, New York. 
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Magazines. 

We will send ior one-year Tuk INDE- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines— Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s Monthly, The Ga’ary, Lippincot?’s Maga- 
wne—to any person (not already a:sulseriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one yeur a8 a premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with. the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazne 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above Magazine one year as a@ premium to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send» us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Toe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $300—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-schoot Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Heulth for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $450; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as 9 present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 


We will send Tug INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE INDE 
PENDENT, with the money-viz., $6.00. 








Newspapers. 


We will send for ons year THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and vither of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 

eekly, Harper's Bazar—to avy person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers 
who will send us $6.00; or we will sen 
either of the above papers one year as & 
premium to any pérsen, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to Tne LINDEPNDE- 
ENT, With the money—viz., $9.00. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $0.00—and Youth's Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion 
who will send us $3.75; or we will sen 
Youth's Companion one year as & present te 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money— 


? 


9 
Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

We will send Toe INDEPENDENT one 

ear—price and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as % present to any person who will send 1s 
the name of one new subscriber to THE Ln. 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.0C. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 


Grover & BaxkERr’s world-renowned No, 
28 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN pew sgrngeoy — terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates 
$8.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
price of the mechine, thus giving Tux Inpg- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer,and sending the subscribers’ namics 
as they obtain them, will please state in eacb 
instance that they are sent on this accouut, 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship machines, 


The Bickford Family 
Knitting Machine 


will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
thé money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Tax InpEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for a circular, describ 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 
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Commercial. 
THE COTTON TAX, 2 

Tue law imposing a tax on. raw cotton 
was enacted on the 1st of July, 1862; sub- 
sequently changed three times as to the rate | 
of the tax, and then finally abolished, al- 
together. on the 8d of February, 1868 It. 
hence continued in operation. for six years. 
The amount of internal revenue collected: 
f-om this source during the fiscal years from 


1863 to 1868, inclusive, appears from. tbe fol- 
lowing tabulation: 





TOTS... nccccngepepecs -- $351, 
FOOL. oie ccrecccccess 1,268,412 
MOB reel ees cee 1,772, 
oC ee eee 18,409,655 
1867. .ecccecnceccscctos 769, 
1888... .ceeeesevee wievee 22,500,948 
$68,072,388 


The tax was levied during the Rebellion, 
for war purposes, like a vast many other in- 
ternal taxes that have since been abolished. 
The authority of Congress to levy such a 
tax is the general authority bestowed upon 
it by the Constitution ‘‘to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” for the 
pur; ose of paying the debts and providing 
for tLe common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States. In order - to 
secure these ends, Congress was compelled 
during the war to adopt an extensive system 
of excise duties, by which almost every- 
thing, including productions, manufactures, 
sales, contracts, articles possessed, evidences 
of debt, legacies, igcome, etc., was made 
the subject of taxation. During the years 
abovementioned raw cotton was placed in 
the list of taxable articles ata certain rate 
per pound; and there can be no more doubt 
of ihe richt of Congress to impose this tax 
than of its right to impose a tax on spirits, 
tobacco, or any other production of the 
people. 

It has been claimed, however, that . this 
cotton tax was unconstitutional and void, 
and on this ground a strenuous effort bas 
been made by interested parties to secure 
the passage of a bill by Congress refunding 
the tax, The claim is based on that.clause 
of the Constitution which says that ‘no 
tax shall be laid on articles exported from 
any state.” This prohibition, as the con- 
nection clearly shows, refersto articles ex- 
ported from one state into another. It is 
immediately followed by the words ‘No 
preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
state over those of another, nor shall vessels 
bound to or from one state be obliged to 
enter, clear, or pay duties in another.” 
Jadge Story,in his commentaries, remarks : 
“ The obvious object of these provisions is 
to prevent any possibility of applying the 
power to lay taxes or regulate commerce in- 
juriously to the interests of any one state so 
as to favor or aid another.” Congress can- 
not place an export duty upon articles con- 
sidered as exports from one state into 
another; but it does not, hence, follow that 
it cannot tax those articles at the place of 
production, or considered as exports into 
foreign countries. It assumed this power 
in the tax on raw cotton, and as yet the 
tax has not been judicially declared to be 
unconstitutional. It was unquestionably a 
burden, and so is all taxation; yet such 
burdens have to be borne, especially in the 
time of war. 

Hitberto Congress bas wisely resisted all 
the efforts of the lobby tosecure the refund- 
ing of this tax. The scheme would deplete 
the Treasury te nearly the amount of seventy 
millions of dollars) The tax was extra- 
ordinary, we grant; yet the necessities of the 
Goveroment were extraordinary. We see 
no reason why it should be refunded to 
those who paid it, or to their representa- 
tives, that would not equally call for the 
refunding of a great many other taxes now 
abolished. The scheme will probably be re- 
vived and tried again in the next Congress ; 
yet its chances of success are very small, un- 
less Congress should be bought :up by some 
Credit Mobilier game. 

Lae! ee eers 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF NEW 


YORK. 


Tue aggregate of the: foreign commerce 
of the United States during the “fiscal year 


ended June 80th, 1872, ‘was. $1,212,000,000. 


™m_round numbers; and of this amount 


whole, found its center atthe port of New 


[} 000; of which, $418,000, 000; or “pearly, two- 


» trade of this country. It collects by far the 


THE INDE 


—4 


York, The totul of imports was $640,000, 


thirds, were received-at the same port. The 
exports from the United States were $549,- 


tributing center of about three-fourths of all 
the commodities that, enter into the foreign 


largest part of the import reventie of the 
Government, In commercial importance it 
puts alt rivals in the shade. Its safe barbor 
and its ocean outlet to the markets of tbe 
world make it the best. port of enfry of 
which. this country can boast, What it 


land communication with the interior, es- 
pecially with the grain-producing states of 
the West. 

The question of cheap transportation is 
hardly Jess important to New York than to 
the great body of Western farmers and pro- 
ducers. Its interests and their interests are 
in this respect identical. If they need the 
New York market into which to sel] and 
buy, it equally needs their products to main- 
tain its commercial ascendency.,. Whatever 
intercepts or impedes the intereourse of 
trade betwecn the two isa common evil to 
both. The Western farmers may be assured 
that New York merchants look with the 
deepest interest upon their movement to 
secure a cheaper system of transportation. 
They are in sympathy with the movement 
avd will contribute their influence to its 
success. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tue following figures present the state- 
ment of the public debt for the 1st of 





August, 1873: 

DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN 
Bonds at six per cent.......... $1, 281, OR, 150 00 
Bonds atfive per cent.......... "AB, 771, 400, 
Primetpads 6's oc Feed. 00 ogee oes $1, 726,798,550 00 
per od poe 979,469 68 


’ 
DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 
Certificates of indebtedness, at 


four per Cent... ..6s..ceeeeee $678,000.00 
Navy pension fund, at three per 

EE <n cwhneias seitina cs amshe Ail 14,000,000 00 
VINNIE 5 ..dos00 cedegoccseny ss $14,678,000 00 
COTORE 6s vic cece clad wc cece cee 46,800 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE 

MATURITY, 

Prineipal... «ss. Regeraees eee . $20,691,170 26 
Intent. échande ode canrnantasede 416,811 14 


DEBT BEARING NO oe 
Qld demand and legal-tende 








DROS . < » scene thewae eater ooo * $56,079,967 50 
Certificates of deposit . «+ 83,570,000 00 
Fractional currency..........++ 44,372,466 66 
Coin certificates. ..........se0e- 42,831,800 00 
Prtadigd 251 8. i 8s FO $476,854,234 16 
Unclaimed interest. ............ 14, 

TOTAL DEBT. 
Primedpal. 56000 dive Seis Geseee 239,021,954 42 
Interpret eve cinisceicae cesccbee $1,457,115 66 
IITA dae =-aaitoe cds eaten o $2,270,479,070 08 
CAsH IN THE TREASURY, 
TOD nase Seaadinail o cabnaadun $80,144,185 98 
Special deposit hela’ for the te 316,689 48 
al de eld for the re- 
demption of certificates of 
deposit, as provided by law.. 83,570,000 00 
Totel......s00 abut $123,030,875 46 
DEBT LESS CASH IN THE TREASURY, 
Ang. Ist, 1878......0....000-5 « - $2,147,448 194 62 
SUE ASE Del oene o ony ys cists #09 «. 3,147,818,713 57 
ee of debt during past 
Sacer try treet ty $70,518 95 
Dems of debt since Merch 
Sea ee 9,932,505 91 


lat, 1 
Decrease of debt from March 
1st, 1969, to March Ist, 18%3% 868,082,550 48 
BONDS ISSUED TO PACIFIC RAH.ROAD COMPANIES, 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Principal outstanding........., $64,628,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet 

ce ee A eS $23.117 56 
Interest paid by United States. 20,447,986 26 
Interest repaid by transporte- 

tion of mails, éte.....2.-.... 4,225,853 55 
Balance of interest aid by the 

United States......scs0.-se0- 16,222,182 71 
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PROFITABLE GOLD MINES. 


Tue stockholders of the Belcher and 
Crown Point gold mines, in California, 
ought, we think, to be quite satisfied with 
‘their profits for the last eighteen months, 
amounting in the aggregate to the goodly 





mine is represented by 104,000 shares and! 


since last January—the totals’ of Crown 
Point for this: period amounting to $3,432,- 
000, and these of Belcher to $3,100,000, 
This is equal to about. thirty-three-per cent. 





$704,000,000, or -more than half of the 


000,000, of which $27,000,000. were ex-)| 
_perted from New York. These figures 
show that the New York market is the dis- 


favorable erop reports as we are getting 


needs is a cheaper and more complete in- |. 


sum of eleven million dollars; The Belcher |’ 


Crown Point by 100,000 shares. Both of 
these mines have paid montbly dividends 


PENDENT. 


| (DEY Got GOODS. 
reload for “Jomestic eottan goods of 
most descriptions is- active for the season. 
Though the jobbers are not as yet doing 
mitch béyoid Addidg to and” ‘completing 
their.stocks, which are peneralfy light ; but 
there-are-a good many Western purchasers 
now im New York, and the season has 


pened “encouragingly, thoogh it may not. 
‘equal the expectations of some of the man- 
ufacturers’ agents, The general conditions 
of trade, however, are decidedly favorable, } 
and with so easy 2 money market and such 


from all parts of the country there are good 
reasons for anticipating an early and a large 
falF business. There have been reductions in 
some instanees, with advances in some others 


in bleached goods an advance of one cent 
a yard has’ been established in five and six- 
quarter sheetings. Canton flannels have 
been very active, and prices in all descrip- 


found that/there is no overstock of goods 
in any department in first hands. Domestic 
woolens and hosiery are firmer than for 
some time past. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings have 
sold to a liberal extent for the season from 
‘first hands. In many cases standard sheet- 
ings have been reduced half acenta yard, 
but the Pequot 48-inch sheetings have been 
advanced one cent a yard. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are firm, 
with a large business and a sensible reduc: 
tion of stocks in first hands. The Pequot 
5-4 and 6-4 goods have been advanced a cent 
@ yard. 

Printing cloths are less active and the 
sales of the week have heen on a limited 
scale, Prices are nominally 64 cents for 64 
standards and 64 for extra quality. 

Prints bave been sold more freely during 
the week, and the agents of the various 
makes are making a very attractive display 
of the new fall ‘styles. Spracue’s fancies 
are still quoted at 11 cents for new dark 
fancies, on the ugnal terms, 

Ginghams are in more demand for the 
choice styles of popular makes, and the in- 
dications for the fall trade are considered 
as very promising. 

Cotton flannels‘ are in more active de- 
mand—xns is usually the case at the opening 
of the fall business—than any other descrip- 
tion of domestic cotton goods. The sales 
have been large and the demand is still good 

at well sustained prices. 

Cotton duck is selling in small lots at 
‘steady prices, but the demand is compara- 
tively languid, 

Cotton yarns are inactive, and the low 
numbers have been reduced one cent a 
pound. Prices must be considered as nomi- 
nal in the present condition of the market. 

Cotton jeans are in moderate demand, but 
only to supply the current wants of trade. 
Prices are not firmly maintained. 

Cambrics of the best make are held at 
steady prices for black and assorted colors. 

RoWed jaconets are not in active demand, 
and’ bnvers are apparently trying to procure 
a reduetion of prices; but the manufacturers 
are-evidently bent upon resistance to any 
efforis fora decline, an, on the contrary, 
talk of establishing an advance. 

Silesias are in rather better demand from 


‘The sales from first hands are active and 
prices steady. 
In colored cottons the prices are generally 
well maintained. Denims are steady, with 
moderate sales at the quotations. 
Cottonades are in limited demand, as usual 
at this season, but prices are unchanged. 
Domestic worsted dress' goods are now in 
supply ‘at the mannfacturers’ agents, 
and the display of new fall styles-is attract- 
ive and satisfactory and particularly rich in 
. colorings-of the Tycoon reps, The _ of 
these goods are comparatively very lo 
Woolen tp are generally more nn 
With Considerable sales of cloths and over- 
‘coatings, though — equal, perhaps, to 
the anticipations of, the manufacturers. 
Prices are steady. 
Doeskins are inactive and the sales are con- 
One to a few favorite makes at steady 


7 Kentucky jeans are duil:and the reduction 

of prices bag. not had the desired effect of 
stimulating purchases, — 

Fianpele are in active demand—more so 
than in the case of any other description of 
doméstic woolens. The demand is likely to 
increase in activity and prices to adyvarice. 

Blankels are in better demand for the 
finer grades and active sales are anticipated. 
Prices are well maintained. 

Foreign goods are not yet in much de- 
mand, except for a few staple articles, and 
importers are somewhat disappointed at the 
backwardness of the season. But the ex- 
treme heat of the weather prevents trade to 
a certain extent. The importationsare light 
as compared with last year’s, and the quan- 
“tity of goods in the hands of importers is not 
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‘BROOK'S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED, 


~~ ee eter teal or or Ma mets ee. 
WM. HENRY SMITH & ra 
82,and 84 Worth Street. Ny), _ 


NEW LACES AND LACE ARTICLES, 


EMBRACING 


(RICH PATTERNS OF VALENCIENNES, CLUNT, 
YAK, BARBES, CAPES, FICHUSS, 
FAN-COVEBS. 


ALSO" 


HAMBURG BANDS, INSERTIONS, “FLOUNGINGS 
ETC. INFANTS’ CAPS, VAL CAPES, 
JABOTS, LATEST STYLES, 


Orders by mail promptly filed. 


MOLLER & GRANT 


‘No. 879 BROADWAY, NE 


Pas STORE sash Or 
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Tot tgoee rive are comp ot to spenfl the: 
1 emnmet ceapon in, 8 ew York it i delightful 
to be lifted up occasionally into, the region 
of the cooling 1 he Witten C= which Splows, 
over the ‘aty during warm Adigust 
asys. Across the lofty summit of the: Davie 
table Building, which Js daily ffequented by: 
ny visitors, this refreshing wind sweeps un- 
checked, and he who has once enjoyed ‘it 
there longs for a return to its health-giving 
| faftuences. TO hin; also; the balding itself is 
— attractive than the breeze. It speaks 
et progperity and ulllity, and “reminds him. 
‘that the peneficent, influence of the Society 
which erected it is a§ far-reaching as the 
! ‘free wind which blows across its summit. 
“This lofty building, leftier than ary of 
“°¢he neighboring edifices on Broadway, is 
ataceful and massive, and the. most casual 
_. Obeerver-can. see that it has been™con- 
structed to endure through many genera- 
; tons. Rising from a foiindation of granite, 
{ts outer walls, eight feet thick at the base, 
are not less: than four feet thick at any 
point between the basement and the toof. 


Its‘ partition walls are of brick or of iron. 


Its floors-are of the same materials, over- 


‘faid' with marble tiles. Its broad roof-deck’ 


fs built like the floors; and, although the 
poof isornamental, it is constructed entirely. 
of iron, offering no point for a flame to 
cateh hold of: ' Its great doorway, opening 
upon Broadway, is. considered to be aremark- 

able example of architectural simplicity aod 


Above, it, stands, upon. granite 
, pies celebrated statue, which is, the 

d’ only’ “aévelopnient in’ marble of. 
that Protection offered by life itisurance to 
shield: off those slings aod‘ arrows of out- 
rageous fortune to which the human comme cd 
is continually.ex posed... 

As the Equitable Life nein Society 
is one of the first institutions to attract the 
attention of persons desiring to: effect an 
fpsurance on their lives, so this majestic 
building is one of the first objects to attract 
_ ‘the attention of voyagers approaching New 
York from the ocean. When the visitor 
reaches its summit; he’finds himself over- 
looking the bay, the river, and its adjacent 
shores. Here the cool .soutawest - wind 
greets him. Below him lies the warm city, 
in whose confined streets not a breath of air 
is stirring. He hears the monotonous drone 
of its traffic, which never ceases, no matter 
which way the wind blows. He looks 
down upon the roofs of tall buildings, down 
» &at the clock upon Trinity spire, down at the 
tangled network of. telegraphic wires: which 
completely covers the city. Steamers and 
thips lying at distant piers seem to be near | 
“by. “The trees in Bowling Green are ‘as a 

tlump of lilac bushes. Governor’s Island 
and its costly fortifications look like trivial 
affaira. Brooklyn Heights, on the one side, 
the Jersey moors, on the other, alternately 
Mtract his. wandering eye. He looks north 
Over roofs of every form’ and» color, over 
cupolas, « spires, and” flacstaffs, until the | 
landward vista ie’closed by the haze of this 
warm summer morning. South of him Ties the 
whining bay, dotted by river and ocean 
Meamers, by ships of war, by tugs, lighters, 
yachts, and all kinds of sailing craft, and 
through the distant Narrows he looks out 
upon the ocean. 

Hundreds of visitors ascend to the sum- 
mit of the Equitable Building every day,’ to 
enjoy this far- reaching prospect and to be 
tefreshed by the southwest breeze. Ble 
vators convey the visitors, who are furnished 
with permits by applying at the office of the 
Bociety. A part of the summit of the build: 
ing is used by the Meteorological Service of 
the United States as the signal station for 
the largest port. in the world; for the Equi- 
table flag-staffs, rising to more than two 
hundred and twenty feet above tide- water, 
may be signaled far away. And this majes- 

tte building also signals to the world the 
sabstantial benefits of life insurance, whose 
influences, like the southwest wind of sum- 
mer, give a healthy and prosperous tone to 
#¥ery community which they reach. 
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144 and 146 Broadway, 


New York. 
F. 8. WINSTON, President. 
ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruant, Secretary. 


MASSETS, ~- ee 
INCOME, ~ yromao, . 





W. H.C. Bartiert, Actuary. 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELER'S. 


ANNUAL UAL STATEMENT 
ENTRAVELER: S INSU NANCE oo 
HARTFORD, CONN., July 1, 1873. 


ASSETS. 
Real estate owned by the company.......... 
Cash in bank and hands of ? 


Loans on tirst mo: 

Loans on personal an: collateral security. 
Deferred premiums Geng balance of semi- 
annual — Apt y premium: 

Accrued t 










penentnatete 
States Government bonds.. 
tate and eer be 
tailroad stocks and 
gunk stocks 
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BS 


’ Assurance Co. Stock.. 


Total assets....... enc cccctco ne neee $2,513,893 38 
ESABILITIES. 

Claims unadjusted and not due............ $173,829 88 

Reserve for Petetuanae. life department. 1,349,568 00 

Reserve for reinsurance, acc. department. 204,672 97 


i $1,728,080 86 
Surplus as regards policy-holders.....8785,812 53 





% 
| 
8 


t@™ General Accident Policies by the yor az 
month and Life or Endowment Insurance at 


NEW YORK OFFICE 207 BROADWAY. ‘| 


(CONTINENT AL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 
100 and 102 Broadway, N.Y. ; 
Capital?” -' =" 2° €1,006,d00 00 
Surplus > - - = 1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. |! st, "7 "73, $2,284,261 97 


Branch ‘Ofiices: 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY,-BROOKLYN, E. D. 
DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 








H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 
8A MUEL D. BARCOCE, JA A % 
BENJ. G-ARNOLD, Wine Be 
A.A. Lo AWRENCE TURNORE, 
Ey eT LL 

h = , SA! 
wee te 8 Aires GyRus CURTIS 
AURELI HUL WM. D a 
WILLIAM M. VALL, JANES LOW, 
THEODORE TL UCSTRD, = WILLIAM 
GEO, 8. STEPHENSON, CHARLES BANCO, 
TU. ARNO. WELLINGTON OLA PP, 
WM. M. RICHARDS HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, JOUN PAINE 
JAS. FREFLAND, ROB'T H. M McCORDY, 
J, LOWRE GEORGE MOSLE, 
’ JOHNS B 
a N HENRY aD we 
ARLOS COBB, CHAKLES H. BOOTH, 
WM COLEMAN, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
GEO, W. LAN EDWARD MARTIN, 
pula MESY it ae ee ort a 
Oat te BNW. contin . 


PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND ae Agency Dent. 


Soe 4 AlpeY ese 


* Geucral s Agent. 





CHAS. H. DUTCHER Secretary Brooklyn Depw. 


pont rates. Apply to any Agent or write to the Bd » parts, for 
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“ooo SECURITY 
Life Insurance and: Annuity Oo., 


NOS. 31 AND 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


——9-———— 


- $3,527,012 00 
1,565,058. 00 


THEO, R, WETMORE, Vice-Pres't 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 


——o—_——. 


ROBERT L. CASE, President 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


*.<™ Libéfal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 
Company. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 60, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St. 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 


Assets - - - - - - $6,000,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


xs 


SS + 
NY, 
Yo, 
Yio 

Ne 
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Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - = 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
granite STANTON ..00.ccsscsssecccccccccveserecs ssececeesecees 

_ JAMES P. aL bus.. sates seeeeeeer center ees 








$8,000,000. 


Stanton, Sheldon & Co. 
.- President Goeqastee and Indemnity Co. 









8, BUSSING.... .........ccccccccerecccccccaccccccesccece Merchant, 32 Cliffstreet, N. Y. 

OLON F. Sepeaines a0 gsee cans escheat, & 81 Pine rest, . A 

+ 1 e, 15 Old Slip, N. ¥. 

N B KITCHING.. — ncan, Sherman & Co, 

“ M.R, HUNTER... -....-..- "Merchant, 15 Old Slip, N. Y. 

ALEXANDER STUDWELL.. erchant, 31 Spruce street, N. Y. 

K. HAIGHT... 22. ..s...0c00- -Merchant, = Broadway, N. ¥ 
RUMEN Ca! cds: acc adacte sceecsidanddadonsaanecsads & Co., N. 

_ 5 O° eae eenees President N: 0. National Bank, io Orleans, 4 

8) ARLES Be WOR. occsoeccee aGtak Sadana aaeeaaaneneaa ahaa euee spin aati Merchant. 


AnD Orners. 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue salieles on approved lives. payable to the 
— himself when he reaches a certain ace, whichis never to exceed 75, or to his representatives on his previous 
. with certain inpertans benefits never before conceded by any Compan any. 
B wvosilive 8 tipulati ‘on of an countess le and definite surrender value, which may be with. 
with the company, ones an annual iuter se of 


company’s investments in its p c per ce} 
2 ev such policy is attached a table analyzing the sremiem | per $1,000 insured by it, into three distinct 
q éach year its possible existence: Ist, the margin poy: med for expenses, and meet possible death 


claims in excess of those expected ; 2d, the advance renee mevmal 


he ingen nce to “ fape by the company in 
ithe od 


nes deponit, veaccumula -_ at : per c 


chem te tee tne policies aye 7 the. Consulting Actvary.cf the 
Poeun zon we of id ok ormeriy fusuranee Commissioner of nia od Lay 
a 


Books and fon information apply at the pany’s Office or any of its Agencies. To successful men 
ven, 


~ AOE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH OF FIOR... No. S86 6th Avenue. 





CASH CAPITAL, - be - * *. $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July iat, 1873, ese 2.2 2.2 2: = $4,408,573 75 
LIABILITIES, Maite wine! itil, Manet ae LS $365,564 32 





ABSTRACT OF THE 
Fortieth a Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist — of J hoerese 1878: 















ea ing first ii sal estate worth 8,600". Part wet tT 
len on real estate w s44. 

no ans Slovene, 63 ae demand (market value worth $4.38 ney Des +7 47.840 bd 
‘mew Levy sg Socks (Market VALUE). 6.2. -.---ecceeteeerereeeeereeceenere oe ae LFS 973 00 
State Konds (market WUE caahacaqhoenatsnacqncccsqcetccanqretegeneaythsseas aa°3 410 00 
due on Ist ped WTO sapien <  ovcec cs oi beowcedocccccscs cescccccccetcce coccscecces. cousenbecssccecces of “sé 33 

Balance in bands o: Sige © scendepequecerice psd ccenaiaccadoperaynss$obegp! dec csccaces cocopgecpececes 243, S65 
Billoreceivabic.. Affe Ha cdiecaocenmtmccae? 45228 $3 
felvages ane other iliieeian ee ee Salas | eee a 
GOGO c<cccccccovcccecce .000td Btbsdsecd sett dieddocScbaniethabudbssdsdevedeicconsvedidaddactiede as $4,408,573 75 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





Assets, January 1st, 1873, 





THE CONNECTICUT UNIVERSAL Lies INS. CO 


EW YORK CITY. 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, | “” “AE HO Rar ance 


H r RTFORD CONN ever J. me Vice- President 


JOAN , Secre! 
Epward W. Lampert, M De Wetical ae ner. 


4 TO 12 PER CENT. 
Wemake a Spesinity of Coanty, City, and School 





~~ $1,163,078.65. 


ings wim riginated District Bonds, Guarantee Legality of al! bonds 
Px A is Se to ik. A. bg = sold, sb ca se moupet as wit ghee oS fake same ag 
#0 = cash on sale 
AGENTS WANTED. Address the Home Omes., 


AW OF MUNICIPAL BONDS 

isin bacueatec as tracers 
1s Class of secur’ . 

Wk, cd LER & 00. 1 17 Nassau Street, New York. 





T. W. Russell, E. W. P: arsons, 
Secretary. President. 








- Twenty-cighth Annual F Report 


oF ‘THE 


- NEW YORK © 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ‘st, 1873. 








PHAR’ usin stdin WN . 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 156 wal a oA DWAy:: 
HENRY STOKES President. 










¥. WEMPLE, Vice- 


President, 


dé 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1878 eis,eso,747 8¢ | MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCOME. New Yors. January 2th, 1878. | 
Pretoisi.ns and annuities - . - + $6,808,900 62 The Trustes, & churermtly to He Charter ati 
a . Company, submit the following Statement ef ite 
Interest received and accrued . . + - 4,2016, 506 © hdd on affotrs on he Sat December, ih 7m. 
a ee Oy hy ee 
, $26,205,154 41 siuzs ob Policies not marked of ist Jan 
DISBURSEMENTS. iain . 7. 1872, jee eeeeecees conection eeeee coors ss 
Losses by Death E $1,408,519 87 No Policies be sve been a sung pon Lif io, 
Dividends and Returti Premiunis-oni Canceled Polictes - 2,268,392 O7 
Lite ponies Matured. ulooments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 nae marked of from let Janeary, ID 08 1p 99 
mmissions, Brokeraves, an cy Expenses . 540,975 95 = 
Advertising and Physicians! Rare 111,681 71 Losses paid Garing the game poried..........00.000up 
—— Office and Law Kxpenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, anh tid Returns of Premiums and Expenses..........01,055.707 6 
tamps, etc. - 1 
i — = 4,630,311 65 United Slates nad ‘Biate of New York th 
———$ ——_—— | Loans. sane ae Stocks and otherwise..... 3,480,100 08 
A S21j6 74,842 76 | Mire and tumiry notes mnacaie disk 
SSETS. fremlung Node an and Bialeacéprabte. SY 4 
Onsh in Trust Company, in Bank, and on hand - - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks Total Amount Of Assets. ......0+..s0-++-00+0+5 iBT 08 206 18 
(market value $4,227.307 83), cost - 4,140,518 95 Six per cent. interest. on the outstanding certificates of 
Invested. in New, York City, Baok Btocks (market ‘value profits will be pald to the-holders thereof, or their legal 
$46,827 50), cos 41,549 00 é 
Real Estnte - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages | (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000.- ‘ 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies aatigned to the Company as additional collateral 
security) : - ~ 11,300,584. 28 
ae on existing policies tthe teserve held by the Company on &, 
rer a amounts to $4,069.991 51) - 986,244 08 — 
Qiarterh anu: seni-annusl prehines, dite Wubsequent to Jan. ¢ i pa sak in : 
pt del on existing policies in eourse of transmission and col- , on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 
lection (estimated reserve on thong palician $800,000, i 2 IDSA By order of the Board, 
eluded in Liabilities) = - 272,484 75 ; J. H. CHAPMAN, Secreta: ?, 
Amounts due from Agents - © « Wehigegd . .° 29,088 08 TRUSTEES. 
Interest ascrued to January 1, ye ne ok —— 83 
pve 21,574,842 76 Pes DENNIS. La Nowa 
ti, MOORE. B 
Excess of market value of securities over cost = - . - - + 92,157 a Healy Tria Boer an TRRILAM, 
BLES H RUSSELL, ¥ DERICK, AUNCEY, 
ILBROOK, & STEP i. 
CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21, 667,000 1 4. WALPHELES SURIBARO GARDE 
'B BARSTOW. FRANCIBSKIDDY. 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: ‘ [BF ‘DODGE. Taba . KER 
Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1873 - $281,542 00 -} gant irae : Van. 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - = 192,670 00 as: be RUNES et 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existin, wp policien insuring APES, n Sith sane 
$117,621, 758 ry on oor insurance (at 4 per _ Carlisie . ‘MARSHALL 
net remium) nen- Derticipating Gt per cent. F 
Carlisle net premium) - - =. 19,418;926 46 SoD, Sa Seen, 
Balunce of Return Premtam of 1872, payable during the year OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
1878 - - 181,486 76 103 | W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
024,575, 22 J. D. HEWLETT. 34 Vice-President. 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a ‘Re 
versionary Dividend, available son settlement Of;next annual premium, to particapating 
policies, proport ioned to their Contrib to jus. | The cxsb value of such reversion 
may be usd on seitlement of premiums, if the po! yhotder so elect. 

Durivg the year 8,010 Policies have been pW ARZ inparieg $27, 096,278 ys 723 
TRUSTEES. - 


MORR'S FRANKLIN, Pregidéit of the New York Life Insurange‘Company. 
DAVID DUWS (David Dows & Co., ‘Fiotr Merchants), ‘20South BtFeet. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildings, corner Wiviam and Pine. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller-& Co., Grocers 

HENKY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kieeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

WAL LL. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 870 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Bunker), 83.W all, Street. 

Wa. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 160 Wail Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 85 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), ‘Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61- Leonard Street. 
SANFORD CUBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance mare 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc. ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN (IL. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth’ Streets. 
J. F. SEY ogg F. Seymour & Co. ), 738 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUd R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insuranee Co. 


MORRIS FRAN KLIN, 
President. : 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


*). O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES,, M.D. Examiners, 


CHARLES, WRIGHT, MD., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 

















GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance. Co, 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


__ Assets over $3,000,000. 
METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Capital, $300,000. 





insures Fire 





GAMUEL J. YOUNG Secratarv. 


THE PATENT STEAM’ SAFE 











Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 





SAFES, ae 
The Champion Safe Ine Bion 
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AMERICAN STEAM SAFE COmPiN, <a 
Warerooms 51 land 53 Sudbury 8. — fy cout 
MEW TORK, 300 Broadway. : wan 
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the supe 
NEW FIELDS OF TRAVEL pon 
AGRICULTURAL SCENERY. wah te 
BY HEXRY T. WILLIAMS. ney of 4 
lows or 
SCENES IN “OLE VIRGINNY.” branches 
a R und 1 
Coxrneome southward from Strasburg, 0 — I 
the Virginia Midland Railroad, we come #! County - 
more fertile country. The farms sre better bushels « 
proved, snd-the farmhouses of better characte. were shit 
The Bine Ridge Mountains here assume¢.m0" York p. 
bold and apright front. One of them, Mas brought 
nutten Mountain, is particularly prominent.ss/ or £1 pe 
beautiful, Right at its base sleeps the pret bere for 
little village of Newmarket, at once famous it bushel. 
Hts connection with the battles of the Rebt color'and 
and its picturesque position. The course those usu 
raflroad now is upon ae where Ne 
rises in the center of the valley; and fromm" tauioiia: 
overlook the intervening country, si dear at ax 
irregular swells away to the base of the mist apple tr 
tains. “At frequent Intervals .we coms"! noticeabl 
bridges of great hight the narrow passage * quality 
gorges cut out by the etreams crossing, 
| valley. At North River there is a view of This se 
beauty. Standing upon a trestlework of, the Shens 
feet in hight we overlook the trees, and it th ery and 5 
distanee appear one charming valley’ au a sire 
another, shading away into groves of the Blue? 
verdure. Tena, E 
The Valley gradually broadens, and bec@? GES 1). picg: 
15 to 30 miles wide. There is a gradual. ae | ofthe Bh 
in elevation, also; and the mountains «o* north and 
smoother, apparently coming down to meet tht tions fro: 
elevated uplands. Allof this country ‘pa summit o} 
vastated by the war—every barn burned, ever? ott famous f 
fence-rail stolen to light the camp-fires. looking fc 
combatants; and every animal fit to be eaten to any ot 
was taken as: booty, wherever it was Watered: 
The people, ground to the earth with pers devated; 
erty, have found it difficult to recuperate. acteristics 
bad to be made new—barns esta — we EE tre dppo 
stored, cottages repaired, and passett ¢s 
anew. But. they have done admirably. r this Beeti 
many pretty cottages and villas, which, many pay 
not have been built for less than $ me timber of 
$10,000, all paid for out of the products ill AtChar 





land. New barns were sp 















August 7, 1878.) 


villages wore an air of thrift, peace, and 
vf, At Woodstock thert seemed to'be the 
mat improvement in buildings and farms. 
pil this valley has beoome a grand grasing | 
14 for cattle, sheep, end’ for the preduction: 
Tr wbest. Bringing’ quick retirns, wheat’ has 
deen grown more 
~ being near sevoral fine markets, have 
‘ nin excetient demand, with fine prices. The 
est way for a pew comer into the state to use 
nd improve his means is to put it immediately 
into four-footed stock. There: are three fine 
sts—Richmond, Baltimore, and Washing: 
within 125 miles, which will ‘consume 
the products of the valley, giving: good 
with little cost for transportatiou: At 
uburg the railroad ends, and for twenty-_ 
five miles to” Stauntou the route is travéled by~ 
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ent, 






Hel 


wage 

Gradudlly-secending hill after hill, we get up 
into a cuolet atmosphere ; rains fall frequently, 
the fidldsare, well-watered (sometimes toomueh 





> 








faking), the mountatu-atr pure 'and 
Hihom UE causons, Hore is the grind pert of ibe 
oy valley for “Cool, ever-living springs 
2 rise frompevery hill and drop their limpid water 


down the long fields into’ the valley; groves 
of majeitic olf*oak and other trees afford 
» retreaté; the’ night air is balmy and 
inspiring toslamber. All prospects 

| pespeak @ land of easy farming, fine fertility, 









than corn; while sheep’and | lovely city, with its gardens and trec-embow- 


prake,and Objo Railroad begins, The road, 
Obly eOmpleted@ this spring, opens. country of 
marvelous wealth and furnishes scenery of most 

Rising stcacily from Charlottesville,at a grade 
of twenty five fect to the mile, we overlook the 





ered streets, the dome of the mansion at Mon- 
ticello (the old home of Thomas Jefferson), the 
clustered buildings of the University of Vir- 
ginia, andthe slopes of Piedmont. Frequent 
curves give glimpses of lovely valleys along the 
‘streams. The culmination of these scenes of 
beauty is at Upton, just ut the opening of ‘the 
Blue Ridge tunnel. Here, from the side of the 


F mouutain, elevated 2,000 feet above the plain 


ig caught a truly superb view of the broad 
‘Rock’ River Valley, which rouses the enthusi- 
asm‘and fairly lifts our hearts in wild de- 
light... Beyond the valley rose the moun- 
*¢ains, capped with clouds, whose fleecy white- 
Mess contrasts sv chastely with the deep green 


| of the verdure below. It is a scene of glory. I 


have not seen its equal in either New England 
‘or Pennsylvania, It is far beyond the Catskills 
or White Mountains, not so rough und wild’ as 
thé-Adirondacks, and seems like a picture just 
finished and completed. Everything is perfect. 
Hills, dales, the valley, and the long vista to 
the eastward aro all in exquisite grouping. 
The artist could find naught to change; but, 





and heslthfulness of rare degree. Most of the 
iandesouth of Harrisonburg can be bought for 
$25 to $50 per acre. They are equal in every 
res any of the valley Jands of Connecti- 
eutand Massachusetts. Perhaps, being tilled 
for's6 long without return of manure, the pro- 
auét is Bot quite as rich as in Central Pennsyl- 
yania ; but there is little difference. No country 
is better timbered or more superbly watered. 
It seems an enticing spot for any anxious to 
changé their bomes. Staunton, the completion 
of the stage ride, is a lovely place of about 
6,000 inhabitants. entitled to considerable celeb- 
rity for its healthfulness, enterprisé, and numer- 
ous educational’ and charitable institutions,. 


sires lel 


bons 
| 






mutt 


Hl 


RGLAR 


Therd does not seem to prevail much of that 
peculiar pride or sympathy with the “ Lost 
Cause’t whieh would prevent any welcome to a 
Northern citizen’ I believe any Northern fam- 
fly could now come to Virginia and be treated 
with respect and even cordfality. The past is 
goue,..’Tig folly. to brood over it. The young 
geteration is grdwing up regardless ‘of it. 
Times have changed. Northern’ money, enter- 
prise, and spirit of improvement are welcomed, 
and no lines of distinction are drawn against 
them. Enough Northerncrs are now settling 
in the'valleys to form a friendly companionship 
witheach other. Virginia is rich in agricul- 
taral prospects, and her return in agricultural 
products is liberal enough to suit the most san- 


guine. 
FRUITS. 


The horticulturist will notice witn pleasure 
the superabounding yield of all kinds of fruit. 
Apple trees everywhere are overloaded, and the 
quality is excellent beyond comparison. I saw 
peach trees all over the state during- my jour- 
ney of 400 miles, and nota single sign of yel- 
| lows or other disease could be detected. The 
.”.. branches hang full of fruit, though often the 
ground was neglected and soil covered with 





asburg, 0 grass. It is stated that one farm in Albemarle 
come fo! County produced last year no less than 7,000 
 betsertat bushels of Newtown pippins. These pippins 
- charactef. were shipped to the London markets by New 
m.6.¢ mon York parties, who sold them’ where they 
pm, Masse brought net prices of $12 to $15" per barrel, 
pinent a0 or £1 per bushel. Probably the price paid 


the pred here for them was not over one dollar per 









rather, would hold up his hands in uncontrolled 
delight, Such is the bappy greeting for the 
first hours’ ride over the Blue Ridge. A pretty 
hotel has been erected at Upton—a qniet, cool, 
and charming retreat from the heats of the 
lower country.» Emerging from the tunnel 
(thrée-quarters of a mile long) on the wegtern 
side of the mountain, we now’ bave a‘ prand 
sweep of vision over the entire valley. Sdouth- 
ward extends the rolling upland to the Valley 
of the James and the landscape scenes: near 
Lexington and the Natural Bridge; westward, 
the Alleghanies ; and northward, the babk of the 
Shenandoah. The double scene ‘eastward and 
“westward from the Blue Ridge is one not often 


The "people ‘are'warth-hearted and chatitablé;"} met with under so felicitous circumstances of 


railroad travel. 


CHOLERA 5 2 er Complaint, 
Colic, Diarrhea, and all Affections of the 
Bowels, incident’ to either children or adults, 
are cured at oncé by Dr. Jayne’s Carmina- 
tive Ba'sam. 


SCHENGK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 
These Pills Bré compdsell exclusively of v: le in- 
ft pe te Sage 


‘act r and are a valuable enedy i 
all cases of derangement resulting rd 
on LE organ, Liver Complaint, Bilious Disorders, 
ee ail succumb to the ave A AR 
drake Pilis, ‘Por sale by all draxelsts and deniers. 


BOX oF PILLS FREE! 


of our 


a oa BOTTLE 
with each Ague Cure, 


Kress FEVER Tonic. 
The best CHILL CURE in the market, and is sold 
on warrant of NO; CURE, NO PAY. 
W. C. HAMILTON & CO., Cincinnati. 0. 


EVERYBODY LIKES @ deauti- 
ful complexion, and @ soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
Hes ot Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrant, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a Zoilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Deaiers in Toilet Articles 















THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE FIRST 


1008 
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DIVISION 


OF THE 


ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER FOR 


1,500,000 


ber, for which 
For particulars address 


SALE 


ACRES! 


PRAIRIE, TIMBER, & MEADOW LANDS. 


PRICES RANGE 


$4 TO $15 PER ACRE! 
Ten Years’ Credit Given when Desired. 


TOWN LOTS AT MODERATE PRICES 


IN TOWNS AT R.R. STATIONS. 


COVERNMENT LANDS 


stéll to be had, under Homestead Law, along all Lines of this Company. 
ON THE MAIN LINE, 
Between Benson and Breckinridge, we also sell 
WHOLE SECTIONS AT $6 PER ACRE, 
On 3% Years’ Time, Free of Interest, 


on condition that the purchaser breaks the whole section within a year from purchase acres 
in e Company will furnish young trees or seed.” ” ont punts Sw 


HERMANN TROTT, Land Commissioner, 


FROM 


St. Paul, Minnesota, 





LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD. BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME, 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. 


HAGAN?S 









Se 


Magnolia Balm 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


Itis Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce. Itdvecaaway with tue Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotchesand Pimples, dispelling dark 
pea unsightly spots. ‘ Drivesaway Tan, Freckles, and 

burn, and by its gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the taded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. D 
53 Park Place, New York. wf hngy 





12,000,000 ACRES! 


CHEAP FARMS! 


THE CHEAPEST LAND IN MARKET, for sale by the 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


IN THE GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3.000,000 Acres in Central 


and TEN YEARS’ CREDIT AT PER CENT. No apvance In- 
TEREST REQUIRED, 

MILD AND HEALTHFUL CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, AN ABUBD~ 
ANCE OF GOOD WATER. 

THE BEST MARKETIN THE WEST! The great Min- 
ing regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Nevads 
belug supplied by the farmers in the PLatrs Vauigr. 





SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO A HOME 
STEAD OF 160 ACRES. 


THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! MiLuions oF acees of choice 
Government Lands open for entry under the HoMesTgaD 
Law near this Great KaILRoaD, with g markets 
all the conveniences of an old settled country. 


Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition of 
Descriptive PAMPHLET, WITH NEW Maps, MAILED FREx 
Evgsy WHERE. 

Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner U.P. R. R.. 
Omana, Nes, 


AGEN IS 
WANTED! 


e: FOR 
CALKINS’S CHAMPION WASHER, 








the best Was! Machine ln the World. Wasbes QUICK. 
EAN, ASY. Price, $7.50. 20,000 sold last 
year. The best paying Gnoois for Agents to handle that 


lars, Terms to Agents. etc., to 
JON WASHER COMPANY, 
and 19% So:th Clark Stre t, Chicago, LIL 





THE UNION STOVE WORKS. 


FURNACES AND KANGES. 






































famons ft bushel. They were of superior size, splendid 88 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 
. ba |B) color’ and quality, and most effeetually outsold = mais 
meee those usually brought from the Hudson River, ° AGRICULTURAL. 
dge, po where Newtown pippin raising has long. been 
from p famous. Fruit trees’ in all parts of Virginia 
\ bear at an early age. Even in three years the f :: . fs | 
the mut 9) apple trees come with fruit; and all fruit is . a - 
sem noticeable for its color, juice, and- excellent ey 
ossing tbe PIEDMONT. IN ; IOW A. 
“ ff a has become equally famous with pa 
4 ¢ Shenandoah Valley for its agricultural scen- PON APPLICA TION to the undersipres 

wat ae P, “aRdaalubrious climate. The Valley of Vir Utes ar sepa Malo Spend, sapien me-| 
alley nia stretches for 300 miles on the west side of | tonal descrintion. cattaraltands in the. ste. 

of deepest = Blue Ridge, from Harper’s Ferry to Salem, The one o eat t tape, ot ral 

enn,., Every mile of it is a charming paradise,'| Council Blue aud.in ¢ d bepu 5 

d becomes The Piedmont section lies on the eastern slope | ,,Foa7, SP ogeres 8, Seeu a) setters: at er a 
jaa sacs ofthe Blue Ridge, stretching nearly 100 miles of thei ISO ACES repre ech gt foe tom 
tains «m0 north and south, end-rising in -rapid undala- | pany'sticket offices at Ohicayo: and other péncipal sta 
a. mesh tions from its base, at Charlottesville, to the | "°° Address 
ry was summit of the range. This section has long beet ae 2, at bal TF asd Shag oF se mieag 
ned, pid famous for its beauty ; and English settlers | CBceee 5-3 gone tog pect % ¥ ” 
nie sie looking for ahome have uniformly preferred it — - 

to to any other. The hills and slopes are ull well 
tere Watered, exceedingly well timbered, and; being 
h th a devated; share to an unusual degree’ the ebat- 
— teteristies of abundant rains, excetlent grass,” 

fences fne'Spportunities for dairying, and an vnsur- 
tle ee a passed tattle range: Almost any portion of | 
ly: this eéetion can he bought for $25 per acre, and ‘| 
hich pes many pay for their lands at once by cutting the | 
note ot At Chatlottesville our 
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Stas" fo tay shald in a dag doy 





Nebraska, 
now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwarc, on FIVE 
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THE. WONDERS OF 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
Sarsaparillian and its Associates. 
CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT 


AS THEY DAILY OCCUR 
after using a few doses cf 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


1. Good spirits, di of lan. 
guor, melanchol y; increase and hardness uf flesh and 


none 
2 Stremeth increases, — R roves, relish for 
food, no more sour eru' brash, geod di- 
gestion, calm and undisturbed. sleep. awaken fresh 
ead vigorou: 


8. 

3. Disappeara: implies; the 
skin looks clear 7 gp the urine ne cha: anged som 
its turbid and Cenk appearance oes a clear she’ 
amber eckar » water passes freely from the bl 
through the urethra vithout pain or scalding ; httie or 


weakness, 

"ft oat imation of of ——— and frequency of 

involuntary wesinte at permanent sure. “increased 
ay), inty 0 

sere th exhibi ited in the peas | lands and func- 

barm res to 0} 


ae Av 





cerated lungs or 


Pole 
on 0! Pat at 


sms of cough on lying Te. or 
inks All t' the 0 SS ms 38 he orm, 
surely ae 


7. As day after day the SARSAPA 
of, re cart hesith will 


sweats and pons 


ade 8 aa: ete, d healthy i ulcers, 

a m sound an 

fever ares, syphilitic sores, chronic skin diseases 

w are the system has been salivated, and 

eae uicksilver, pe eed Sublimate (the prin- 

cipal — tituent in the ad irertiees Rereape filias, pane 
Hy 


SS deposited in the = nes, join “joints, 


Si Sogn eos 
resolve away these 
the virus of the aisease 


these medicines for the 
F tbosa ga we Berofaious, or eee om disease 


, their flesh and a 


tares 
etc, the SARSA 
der and 


their orrever 810% health cordving, 
increasing or even 
that the cure 
patient either 
fang A , & ae acts if Led FB panne -—< open 
m the it will 6) and continue to un 
- ‘yaine the constituti Sec soon a8 the SARSAPARI 
LIAN makes the paitent ‘feel better” every hour 
you ad fest better and increase in health, strength, 


great eat — of p 4 remedy is in-diseases that 
of he > Langs and 


RT dea sumption 

yang, Ot Prise, Nero Bos iy id, Disenoes, 
nen a ppage, m3 Water (instantaneous re- 
eg 
fpetrtnmments) disso mein the bladder, ‘and in in 


all cases of Inflamma on a the Bladder and Kid- 
evs, fn Chronic cases of Leucorrhea and Uterine 


nodes, hard lumps, and syphiloié ulcers ; in 
p - comers, enereal sore throat. ul and in tubercles 
ore | Gane in gout, Gyspepeta. Nes 


rickets; 
= mercurial deposits—it n these terrible forms of 
» Where the ame. become a com- 


1, almost supernatural agenc 
less to a new life and new exis 
remedy stands alone tn its might and power. 

In the ordinary skin diseases that every one is more 
or less troubled with a few doses will in most cases, 
and a few _— in the more aggtavated forms, work 
&@ permanent cur 

hose amicved. “with chronic diseases should pur- 
chase a package Bidar gc one dozen bottles. Price 
$10 per dozen, or $5 ‘per half dozen bottles, or $1 per 
bottle. Sold by druggists. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


FLAMMATIC ON OF THE KIDNEYS. OS 
TIO 
ar =F ONO. TH THE 8 Sowers, ne BLADDER. 
a TON OF THE LUNGS. 


SORE THROAT, DIFFICU Ut SBRBATITIN NG 
HYSTERICS, CROUP, DIPHT HERD wf Tie yn wie 

CAT TARRH, INFLUENZA. 
HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE, 

REURALGIA. RHEUMATISM. 

COLD CHILIS, AGUE CHIL 

iy : Relief to the 

cult: 


The Soelicerion, Ay the Read 
er parts-where the pain or di y exists will 
of water will in 


ease and anaes, 
drops in half a_ tumbler a 
CRAMPS, SPASMS, SOUR STOM- 
I SICK HEADACHE, DI. 
Oe cRY, cots, WIND THE 

all INTERNAL PALNS. 
ways var. ~ a bottle of RAD- 
wars. RELIEF with them. A few drops.in water 
will prevent sickness or pains from change of water. 
IT 18 BETTER THAN FRENCH BRANI Y OR BIT- 
TERS AS A STIMULANT. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


Pp _— - 





part 


A 
eadache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dys- 
pepsia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Piles, and all ments the Internal 
Viscera. Warranted to effect a positive cure, Pu 
Vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or de! 
ous drugs 


» Puliness or 
sof, Welets in 


Heart, Choking 





f Heat, Buro 
7 a doses of of RADWAY'S PI 
m all abovenam: disorders, 
Cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” Ete 
d letter-stamp to RADWAY & C©O., No. 
wie ‘he —_ York. Information worth orth thousands 
will be sent y 





FARMERS, SAVE YOUR CROPS!? 
STOK 








: ot exceeding ne four lines, lt 

: | Se teen 

four hours # phena.. B re: ‘Avenue = IETOR, 
may Walt’ se: N.Y. pposite Ma 34 bs gerp ap, Pore York, 4) 


Corham M’fg Co., 


SILV ERSMITHS. 
26 SALESROOM, i 6 
NO. t BOND, ‘ST., NEW YORK. 


The GORHAM COMPANY hereby anmounce that 
they have opened. their Showrooms to the public for 
the sale of goods exclusively of pened own manufac- 
ture. 


KIMBALL 
BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


CARRIAGES, 


{10.and “12 SUDBURY STREET. 
| TMBrown RAS TON. 


1b Jan 74. 
ae and Prices. 





ce Beach Carriage’ 





QeAED 
28 DAY 
Vay nol eased very cOm- 


BEACH Siraank M’F’G a BES 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 





For @ one or vro-sentia 
edged the poh. in 
plete... Ask 





KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego-Corn Starch 


in seasons of CHOLERA OR ANY PREVAILING 
EPIDEMIC 18 4 40ee Dit ARTI- 
It is peotn $ fom the most ge yet of INDIAN 
CORN and ERFECTLY P BE. t is be ooer of ot of di- 
gasee my a velicious and most n) 
For 40. years it has stood unrivaled for purity and 


perfection. 
BEWARE’ OF IMITATION none but the 


Original with T. RD N’S 
name on gual pace = 


ADJUSTABLE 
WINDOW 
SCREENS 


Will Fit any Window and last a Life Time. 


N. E. COR. SEVEN- 
e 4 SELLERS, : THENTH and MAR- 
EETS, 
y* Philadelphia. 
SEND FOR O1LRGULAR. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS, 
F. BROWN’S 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 


E SURE TO GET THE GENUINE. 
During Pac heated term this article is an absolute 
necessity for families, as _ as travelers, especially 
during the cholera epidem' 


FRED. B ROWN, 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, PHILA. 


F.E. SMITH & CO’S 
CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A poepgretion * immense value—above all others of 
eat. peaanee ee lives and amps 
health of —, of Children. For General Family use 
and those.suffering with Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Costive- 
ness, etc., as invaluable. For sale by all Grocers, Pam- 
phlets sent free. 


20,000 LADIES’ 


and Gentlemen’s Gold and Silver Watches to be closed 
outon Consignment at about one-half the usual Retail 














ri Will be sent by express, C. 0. Dy no as 
for a tull descriptive fist, with prices, E. SMITH, 
335 Broadway, N.Y. P.-0. Box 3696. 





Express to Europe, 
The North Atlantic Express €o., 


General Office 71 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Offices and Agencies in wal prey Bm. 


¥ rarded and Seciiiimen. and im em 5 of every 
forwarded delivered in i f Europe at 
fixed tariff rates, as per Company onlare. 


Small Prepaid Parcel ieat es, covering al 


es whatsoeve' vio ail part f 
ro Prine Germ: 4 J Belgium, olland, 
ceedi: pound it, 60 cents, 
Ppecciiaaa Agu 
Not exceeding iis. 

low 


n sent free on 
te the Central Office, as ; 
W. B. FARWELL,  «: 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
; mA four-year-old that canpot 
me 
FF 8858 rear a choc through at the toe 
6 8 ot 8 Din ton days is not worth rais- 
wee Bing. ‘Silver Tips prevént this. 
























THEIR COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 
are capable of the most beautifal musical effects. 











[August 1, 1878 


~ ey 








Co., | GEO. WOODS & CO.’'S PARLOR ORGANS, 


Few are aware of the perfection the Parlo: 
le, and how desirable ‘ 





038 Buyypucsg -10 2y08 aera 


eaynbos 1040m TEAS edrias—Seari han: 


<= 


*2ugun = » 


sou ‘o10s omo7s.10q W—VA WIRE XOA 
é& 


xB 10 
# = 


» Ogden hes teldtied the variety of ical eff 
¢ an addition itis to. the parlor. Pt eso inetruments te hay eereated mn neh ta watts iy 


capab) 
enthusiasm by reason of their quality of to e, el Mm 
renee Bon 3 q y n jegnnce finish, and musical effects. (2 Agents wanted in 


every lars containing music free. 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, Mls, 





reproduced in 





TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT 


the most effective combination of a pure tonic, a wholesome laxative, an. 
freshing febrifuge, and a powerful anti-bilious agent at present known. The 
immediate and permanent relief that it affords in cases of chronic constip. 
tion, biliousness, stomach complaints, nervous aon fever, pip 
dropsy, piles, headache, heartburn and flatul b Proverb it 
every civilized portion of the American Continent, ro by all creegen, 


At Creation’s Dawn the medical springs of the earth soarkled and by. and, 
bled as they do now, but it required the light of Chemical Discovery to enable 
man to reproduce them from their elements, as the Seltzer water has feey 


SELTZER APERIEN?, 








ASK YOUR SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FORT I 







THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE , 


_.-. JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


1936809 AT THR 

American Institute Fair in iin 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Mr 

chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Me 

chine Agents on application. 


Cc. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents, 


Box 2618. ° 


330 BROADWAY Ww YORK 





MICROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 


Part Ist, Batheme tical Inatrementtte er ee-y UB Etpes- 
eC ae Se tical a: of. +107 


Beareopt o OS 
“ 4th. Physical Roparatas:: 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
9% Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 
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Ps WARDO INK, 


Church fd Tower. Glecks!! 


aa manu 





with me Ong to fours Wi 
orm Al wai; 


r-the reputation DoF ‘cae 
have them second to n r Tomer 


and inte all 
Phot ofa durable an and oneness time- ne-Reeping 
Fors’ Ohi tre EM Oo. By Maiden Ay New 








The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, But 
Checks, or Drafts, if possibie, When neither of thesees 
be procured, send the money in a Regietered Letter, T 

resent va mer ig poe system: is v ee ab:olute pre 
seben against losses by mail, and al Postmasenn 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do #. 


BY MAIL, $3.00 for 52 Numbers, in adyance, 


“ 00 “ « ou “ 
FRR RB Sanur 
00 “ 52 ‘“* after 6 mos, 

If delivered in ote Psat 20 cents per year additional 

Single copies 10 c 

PAPERS are freuen until an explicit order 
ceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, and 
payment of all arrearazes is mad2 as required by lay, 

No names entered on the subscription books withod 
the first parment in advance. 





SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note i 
expiration of their Leng gee and to forward whills 
due or the eneuing year, with or without further remade 

ce 

THK RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt ott 
FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money o 
RENEW subscriptions are attached to the wrapper 0! tht 

paper; but when * Postage-atamp is received the rectimt 





will be sent by m 
Messrs. SA MPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Jap 
oor Asean in London to receive subscriptions and 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor, tel ey and Propriotat, 
0. Box 2787, New York 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Avy person who takes a paper regularly fromthe 
weet office — whether directed to his name or 

rs, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
sible for the payment. 


$.—The courts have decided that refasing to ws 
ofisienie and periodicals from the 
removing and leaving them uncaed toes 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, BACH INSERTION. 
ORDINARY ADVERTISEMENTS, BUSINESS NOTICES 


HC.| L CHM... ceeceeene sooo 
+ tamessgee | months. | 


5c. 53 bd 





(s1 
“ " Gwelve  “ 
ILLUSTRATED O towuntisats 


twelve 
SNTS. 





1 time... conn. onecene 

4times ‘one m: Rs 002 0 DOG 

35 Gienes ree mooie -0 im 
ve * ).. 


Peodisuns’s > One “Bottan PER heli 


EACH Ti 
FINANCIAL Fores. Two Dotiarg, FEE Acars Loe 
tous Norices.. 








Printed at THE INDEPENDENT ~a4 


Rooms, 19, 21, and 23 Rose | Street, N. Y., with 20 Cent Cut Ink, from GEORGE H. or 146 Walaa Street, Boston. Mase. 
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